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ON THE INFERENCES TO BE DRAWN 
FROM THE EVENTS OF THE WAR. 


Tur war has now ceased, and the 
nation has had several years to consi- 
der the interesting events which it 
occasioned, and the extraordinar 
combination of circumstances to which 
it gave rise. During the progress of 
that momentous struggle, and at a pe- 
riod when every year was marked by 
new and unheard-of changes, both in 
the political aspect of Europe and the 
relative situation of the contending 
parties, it was impossible to contem- 
plate coolly the political lessons with 
which it was fraught, or the light 
which it was fitted to throw on the 
comparative wisdom of the statesmen 
by whom it was at first either sup- 
ported or opposed. We, in common 
with all our contemporaries, have 
shared in the influence of these cir- 
cumstances; and we are, perhaps, 
still too near the events which have 
occurred, and too much under the in- 
fluence of the temporary feelings to 
which they gave rise, to view in its 
true light the memorable conflict in 
which this country has been engaged. 

After a breathing time, however, of 
four years, during which our atten- 
tion has not been distracted by any 
very novel or interesting circumstances, 
it is proper that we should begin 
calmly and dispassionately to survey 
the extraordinary events which have 
occurred in our recollection, and en« 
deavour to extract from ——— 
Which is filled with 
more political instruction than cen 


turies of the previous history of the 
world, the information which it is 
calculated to convey. 

On the most cursory view, there 
appear to be many particulars in 
which the opinion which is now a< 
dopted by the public seems to be ers 
roneous, and in which posterity, judg 
ing from the events themselves, and 
not from the feelings with which 
those events were accompanied, will 
probably come to a different deterini- 
nation. What we say of others in 
this respect may equally be said of 
ourselves ; and, therefore, the opi- 
nions which are now to be advanced 
will, of course, be judged of by the 
same test as we apply to those of o- 
thers, and acquiesced in only in so far 
as they may seem to be borne out by 
the facts, and to be devoid of the pre- 
judices and party-feelings of the 
riod to which they refer. 

It seems to be pretty generally as- 
sumed by the adherents of Mr Pitt's 
administration, and tacitly conceded 
by a great majority of his opponents, 
that the successful and glorious ter~ 
mination of the war with revolution- 
ary France was a complete and tri- 
umphant demonstration of the justice 
of the views which first prompted that 
great statesman to up e€ a con- 
test with that kingdom at the com~ 
mencement of the Revolution. The 
principles which first led him, it is 
said, to form coalitions against its a~ 
larming power, and 

inst its dangerous principles, were 
sicily adhered to during the whole 
subsequent conduct of the war. Unax 
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dismayed by misfortune, unsubdued 
by defeat, this system was pursued 
for twenty years, until at length the 
glorious -aecomplishment which he 
always anticipated was brought about, 
-and the struggle which /he had com- 
menced for the restoration of legiti- 
_mecy, and the overthrow of revolu- 
tionary principles, was terminated by 
the, destruction of the revolutionary 
arity, and the triumph ef the legiti- 
mate Sovereign of France. 

It is no wonder that this course of 
events should have led Mr Pitt's ad- 
herents to eonceive that they satisfac- 
torily demonstrated the truth of the 
principles which they had maintain- 
ed, and that many, even of the most 
respectable among the opposition, re- 
collecting the vehemence with which 
Mr Fox had always opposed the form- 
ing of coalitions against France, should 
have admitted, that the successful is- 
sue of the last coalition was, not re- 
concileable with his doetrines, and 
that it was to be ascribed rather to 
chance, or an extraordinary fatuity on 


litical principles which could be fore- 
seen by human wisdom. 
have observed, accordingly, 
that the subject of the war is one up- 
on which the adherents of opposition, 
im general, are little omen to enter, 
that the national trophies by 
which its triumphs are to be com- 
memorated meet with a very luke- 
warm at their hands, Re- 
garding, however, as we do the suc- 
cess of this war as the strongest of all 


_ confirmations of the real:whig princi- 
ples, and the victories of Leipsiciand 


’aterloo. as the triumph, of civil li- 
a little extraor- 


tertained by men of the acknowledg- 


ed.abilities and enlightened views by 


whom,,we have sometimes heard: it 


. maintained, We can handly aceount 


_ for the perversion of understanding b 
which the real import of these politi- 
. cal. events, is, misunderstood or. over- 
lopked, or for the timidity with which 


they shrink from a,battery which it is 


in their, power to seize,.and turn with 
such triumphant effect. upon. their ad- 

ore canines be doubted, will 


empt, as they necessarily will be, from, 
jealousies, and 


to a period of such unparalleled poli 
tical interest, they will be nnd we 
to judge of the conclusions to be drawn 
from the events by which it was dis. 
tinguished. Judging from the facts 
which occurred, and net from the 
men by whom they were carried into 
effect, they will perceive, that, in the 
progress of that mezorable struggle, 
other elements cavae into action be- 
sides, those which were at first em- 
ployed, and principles were acted up- 
on on both sides utterly inconsistent 
with those on which they at first pro- 
ceeded. They will perceive that a to« 
tal alteration in the character of the 
war took place before Fortune chang- 
ed her side ; that the spirit of liberty 
which at first protected the arms of 
France shielded her adversaries, when 
they, in their turn, were struggling 
for political existence ; that, like Ham- 
let and Laertes, the combatants ex- 
changed weapons in the confusion of 
the conflict ; and that the rapier by 
which the mortal thrust to one was at 
last given was that which was first 


po- used, and had been envenomed by 


himself, 

- At the commencement of the Re- 
volution in France, the political sen- 
timents of all ranks were immediately 
divided upon the: course which this 
country should pursue in regard to it, 
and it is no wonder that the opi- 
nions of the wisest amongst us should 
have differed when so extraordinary 
and portentous:an event was going 
On the one hand, was 
urg at the proceedings of the peo- 
ple in that great and formidable eoun- 
try. were not: of a description to be 
_calmly regarded by the rest of Europe, 
or by the friends of social order any- 
where in the world; that the lan- 
guage which they used, and still more 
the atrocious and sanguinary conduct 
which they had pursued, marked, in 
the most unequivocal manner, that 


y their determination was. to, carry war 


to the and peace to the cottage 
through all \the civilized world; that 
every day they were acquiring new 
energy, and spreading -their seduc- 


tive and. poisonous principles farther 
throughout: their. py dand ; and 
that, not centent with ing their 


own nobility, and :massaering their 
- OwD sovereign, their emissaries were 
the other statés, and carrying the seeds 


preparing similar tragedies in 
revolution and anarchy. through 
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the European monarchies. Such a re- 
public, it was ‘said, could never be at 
peace with the adjoining countries ; 
its very principles are inconsistent with 
the existence of vps Mata or social 
order in the rest of Europe; and, if 
they waited till it had consolidated 
its energies, and calmed its intestine 
commotions, all the force which they 
could bring against:it might be una- 
vailing to stem its destructive pro- 
. Now, then, it was said, is the 
moment to interfere and crush the 
monster in. his cradle, before he has 
acquired the vigour and strength to 
which he is so fast approaching, and 
not wait, like the infatuated Italians, 
who behold the fiery torrent issuing 
from the volcano, and never think of 
saving their property till they be- 
hold their dwellings encircled by the 
flames. 

Assuch a proceeding, it was added, 
is clearly agreeable to the dictates of 
expedience, so it is entirely in conson- 
ance with the plainest principles of 
justice. Admitting that a nation may, 
in the general case, be allowed to re- 
gulate its own intestine affairs, and 
choose that form of government which 
is best adapted to its peculiar habits ; 
yet this principle will not authorize 
such unheard of atrocities as have been 
committed in France, and as ‘the 
French people are avowedly preparing 
for all who do not follow their frantic 
example. Inrepressing such enormi- 
ties, all the civilized world have an 
obvious right to interfere; upon the 
same principle on which, in private 
matters, all the neighbours of one, 

_ whose house is burning, are entitled 
to combine, for their own sakes, and 
prevent the conflagration from arriv- 
ing at such a height as may endanger 
the surrounding buildings. 

- On the other hand, it was. urged 

_ with equal confidence, that the course 
which was thus reeomimended to ob- 
viate the evil, was the very one, of all 
others, best adapted to increase its 

danger. That although it might be 

. pertectly true, in the general case, that 

Fepublies were di ‘for war; and 
that revolutiona ce would soon- 

later break loose upon 


the econibined attack of the European 


the rest of 
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strength would be wasted in intestine 
les, and its resources exhausted 
by civil warfare, insomuch, that if, at 
any future périod, it might be com- 
bined under one militiry leader, it 
would, comparatively speaking, be 
little formidable ; whereas, if it was 
attacked in the moment of ‘unparal- 
leled excitation, in which the popular 
mind then was, fot only would all 
civil dissensions be immediately heal- 
ed, but Europe had every thing to 
dread from the military power which 
it would develope. perience, ‘it 
was said, had shewn, that ‘no nation 
ever such military resour- 
ces, as when roused by a coalition of 
foreign powers, in proof of which, it 
was noticed, that Austria never rose 
so high as after she had defeated the 
coalition against Maria Theresa, nor 
Prussia, as when the Great Frederick 
baffled, with the resources of a small 
kingdom, the three greatest powers on 
the Continent. The military power 
of France always had been formidable 
to Europe, even when the national 
zeal was least excited: what then 
might be expected, if to that natural 
roneness to military glory which they 
nherited from their ancestors, was 
superadded the extraordinary incite- 
ment, which a foreign attack, pressing 
on the newly developed energies of 2 
revolution, would produce ? Stich 
energies, though doubtless formidable 
at all times, are rendered ten times so 
when they are condensed: by pressure 
from foreign states, as the forte’ of 
steam, which, when suffered to escape, 
is attended with no danger, becomes 
altogether irresistible, when a pres- 
sure from without is applied. = 
Coalitions, it was adtnitted, might 
oat but by 
ings alone, unsuppot the 
pular feeling, will be wholl 
withstand the of ‘revolu-~ 
tion Frauee, guided by a ‘single 
ent. ‘The of wien for 
ced and unwieldy alliatices ‘will aug- 
ment the confidence of thé eneniy, as 
much as it will depress that of the 
allies. only ‘policy, ‘therefore, 
seemed to be, to let the énerfiy attack, 
and each nation trust to its 6wn éner- 
gies for defence: and seek thias’ to 


combat’ France’ by the same weapon 
whieh would inevitably’result fron 


‘ which she will otherwise usé with ir- 
 résistible effect in her defence, 


INor, it added, aré' tiie means 
that; af: left: to itself," its: By which i¢ is ‘proposed to’ the 
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power of France, atall the ones which 
are most likely to attain the object in 
vicw. The navy of England, indeed, 
may destroy its trade, and the pres- 
sure of internal taxation may swallow 
up its riches, but it is not trom such 
sources, that its means of carrying on 
the war will be obtained, It was ob- 
served by the great Frederick, that 
the devastation of his provinces filled 
his ranks, and enabied him to sup- 
port the war. In like manner, unlike 
the ordinary European wars, in which 
superior resources for prolonging the 
contest are likely, in the end, to prove 
victorious, the armics of France will 
increase with the devastation and ruin 
of their country, just as the hordes 
who overthrew the Roman empire 
were swelled, and pushed forward, by 
the famine which they had left in 
their native seits. 

Equally impolitic is it to attempt 
to prevent the spreading of the revo- 
lutionary principles, by the aggression 
of foreign armies. ‘Terrible, indeed, 
as the progress of such principles have 
been, und much as it becomes every 
government to check them within 
their own bounds, yet special care 
should be taken, lest, in the vain at- 
tempt to put them down, in the coun- 
try where they arose, they are dissemi- 
nated further than the utinost efforts 
of the democratical party could effict. 
If armies are brought up from dis- 
tant monarchies to invade France, the 
chances are, that, by coming in con- 
tact with such principles, they will be 
infected by a contagion of which they 
otherwise would have been ignorait ; 
and thus the poison will be spread 
among the very persons to whom the 
civilized world looks for the means of 
arresting its progress; and the sove- 
reigns of Europe may have the same 
cause to lament their fatal precipi- 
tancy, which the Sultan of the East 
had, who sent an army to extirpate 
the plague in a particular province, 
and had it universally spread through 
his dominions, by the soldiers who re- 
turned from the attempt. 

The true wisdom, ES it was 
concluded, in contending with the 
extraordinary political body that has 
usurped the place of a legitimate 
throne in Fratice, is to sedu- 
lously against the dissemination of the 
principles on which it has proceeded ; 
to arm the other European monarch- 
ies, with a view to a powerful defence, 


[Nov. 
but never to give to the enemy the ade 
vantage of being the invaded power, 
or to its people the inspiring senti. 
ment of national resistance. 

Such were the views which the dif. 
ferent parties in this country enter. 
tained of the policy of an aggression 
on the French people. The war par- 
ty carried the great majority along 
with them, and the natural ardour of 
our as for war, joined to their 
hereditary animosity against France, 
rendered the measure generally ac. 
ceptable to the country. 

In an evil hour the allies formed 
the project of dividing France, and 
the hoisting of the Jmperial . flag on 
the walls of Valenciennes, proclaimed 
to the French nation, that all parties 
must unite to save their country 
from destruction. The consequences 
which followed are universally known. 
That magnificent army of a hundred 
and eighty thousand men, which 
the Emperor had reviewed on the 
heights of Cateau, was broken up by 
the division of interests in the coali- 
tion, and stubbornly resisted by the 
enthusiastic energy of the French 
people. ‘The separation of the Eng- 
lish army to conduct the siege of 
Dunkirk, and the defeat of the allies 
at Fleurus and Jemappe, demonstrated 
both the impossibility of so large an 
alliance being maintained when no 
common danger was felt, and the in- 
adequacy of these standing armies to 
resist the energetic valour of the 
French troops, fighting in defence of 
the French soil. 

We will not fatigue our readers by 
dwelling on the painful history of the 
reverses which the Allied arms expe- 
rienced, or the steady progress which 
the French armies made. It may be 
noticed, however, that all the disasters 
which befel their arms during the 
course of the war, were of such a 
kind as arose obviously from the 
division of interest and jealousy of 
each other, which belongs to 
forced coalitions, The brilliant suc- 
cesses of the Archduke Chafles in 
1796, when he drove Marshal Jour- 
dan from the frontiers of Suabia 
to the Rhine, were wholly Tost by 
the weakness and treachery of the 
Austrian and Russian commanders in 
Italy ; and, on the other hand, the 

orious career of Marshal Suwatrow 
in 1799, graced by six complete vic- 
tries and the entire expulsion of the 
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French from Lombardy, was render- 
ed fruitless by the criminal jealousy 
of the Austrian cabinet, who let the 
brave Russian army, which hed done 
such unparalleled service to the com- 
mon cause, perish in the St Gothard, 
tor want of that co-operation which 
had been promised and relied on. 
The battle of Hohenlinden, and the 
humiliating peace which followed, 
were the punishment of Austria for 
this base treachery of their valiant 
allies: and thus through the utter 
failure of all the coalitions which had 
been formed against it, was the pow- 
er of France, extended over one half 
of Germany and all Italy, and the 
terror of the French arms spread over 
the whole extent of the civilized 
world. 

It was in this tried superiority of 
the French arms, more than in the 
territory which they had gained, or 
the fortresses which they had captur- 
ed, that the magnitude of their suc- 
cesses consisted. The Austrians, in 
consequence, uniformly went into bat- 
tle in the convietion that they were to 
be vanquished, and this feeling, of 
course, brought about its own accom-~ 
plishment. The Italians ceased to 
make any resistance to a power which 
the military monarchies of Austria 
and Russia had tried in vain to with- 
stand. Even the English shared for 
atime in the general consternation, 
and, forgetting the glorious days of 
Cressy and Agincourt, trembled for 
an invasion from that power which 
had once yielded its capital to their 
arms, mh always bowed before the 
hereditary prowess of their seamen. 

In all these effects there was no- 
thing that might not have been fairly 
anticipated from the nature of the 
war which was carried on, and the 
character of the powers which were 
engaged on either side. On the one 
side was a vast monarchy, containin 
thirty millions of men, in which all 
the powers of the human mind, and 
all the energies of virtue and of vice, 
were called forth from the slumber of 
centuries, by the most powerful mo- 
tives which can rouse the human 
mind. The brave and the virtuous 
joined the armies to defend their na- 
tive Jand, and to drive from her fron- 
tiers those hostile bands who threat- 
ened to divide her soil and extinguish 
the ancient glories ofher name. The 
wicked aud the turbulent bastened to 
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the scene of foreign conquest, and 
sought amidst the tumult of camps, 
and the plunder of provinces, a fit 
theatre for their cruel or rapacious 
dispositions. The young and the ame 
bitious of all ranks repaired to the 
standard of the republic, and amidst 
the ruin of all peaceful occupations, 
found in the profession of arms both 
the only means of subsistence which 
the situation of the country had left 
them, and the most brilliant prospects 
of advancement which imagination 
could desire. Above all, talent of 
every description was extricated from 
all classes of the state; and, as in 
this country, we find that the loss of 
those at the head of affairs only makes 
way, in every department of lite, for 
thousands as able to fill their situa- 
tions as they themselves had been ; so 
the losses ot the French army, whe- 
ther in the ranks or among the officers, 
were filled up by crowds of daring 
men, capable of fulfilling the duties 
which they had to perform, and 
proud to enter on the path of ambi- 
tion from which their predecessors 
had been removed. 

To oppose this terrible power what 
was it that the Allies had to exhibit ? 
Armies vast, indeed, in numbers, and 
renowned in military discipline ;—ge- 
nerals established in fiume, and tried 


. in the practice of former times ;—mo-« 


narchies grey in years, and celebrated 
in arms: but none of the vigour,— 
none of the enthusiasn,—none of’ the 
determined perseverance which the 
cause of Frexvom had given to the 
other side. When the contending 
powers accordingly were drawn out in 
opposition to each other, the differ- 
ence in the resources on which they 
relied was soon conspicuous. The 
discipline, the experience, and the 
inilitary skill of the Allies at times 
procured them some advantages ; but 
these were speedily counterbalanced 
by the superior energy and more pre- 
litie source of talent with which their 
enemies were supplied: and when at 
length, in the progress. of the contest, 
the Revolutionary armies became ex- 
perienced in the art of war, their an- 
tagonists were no longer able to con- 
tend with the powers which they de- 
ve 

So far, then, the evert of the war 
was strictly agreeabie to the predic- 
tions of the friends of liberty in this 


country, and demonstrated beyond 
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what any former events in history had thing but aber owne have, 
done, the inability of any coalitions, it was now beyond ‘their: power to 


how formidable soever in extent of 
territory or military resources, to sub- 
due the enthusiastic 

ings from the spirit of a peo= 

outing themselves in defence of 
their native land. The French peo- 
ple, indeed, during this period, were 
not free, and never under their for- 
mer monarchs had they suffered so 
sanguinary a rule as during the first 
seven years which succeeded the Re- 
volution. But still the spirit of liberty 
was gone abroad ; extinguished 
as it was by the despotisin at Paris, it 
lived in the armies on the frontiers, 
and breathed in the multitudes who 
hastened to fill their ranks. 

But the contest soon changed its 
character. That military spirit which 
the imprudent ion of the Euro- 

n powers had produced, and which 
fad healed the dissensions and called 
forth the energies of Revolutionary 
France, became, in the act of success- 
ful defence, itself the most formidable 
energy to the liberty which had given 
it birth, The French government 
had tasted the sweets of i 
quest, and the French armies re- 
velled in the spoil of foreign states. 
Ambition became the ruling — 
in ali ranks; and the whole rising 
population of the country looked to 
the profession of arms, as the theatre 
of individual, as well as national ag- 
grandisement. The opening of this 
vast career to talent of every descri 
tion, both augmented, to an unpallel 
eddegree, theability which was brought 
to the service of the state, and increa- 
sed, in a manner unknown in modern 
times, the ardour for military distinc- 
tion among all classes of the people. 
The government yielded a willing 
dience to the universal propensity, 
and me in forei 
means of employing the armies, which 
otherwise might have been formidable 
to itself, and of gratifying the military 
ambition of its chief. 

ee wars which oc- 
curred, though, in appearance, wars 
of aggression on the part of the Allies, 
were, in reality, ly the insa- 
tiable ambition of France, since it is 
always in the power of the 
power to constrain the weaker to com- 
mit the first acte of positive hostility. 
But the Allies found, to their cost, 
that the demon which they, and no- 


con- 


war both the the 


subdue. The coalitions which were 
successively formed were destroyed 
with a rapidity as unexampled as it 
was alarming ; and, in the calamitous 
events which occurred in 1805, 1806, 
and 1807, Europe had ample cause to 
lament both the impolicy of those 
lier attacks, which had roused the 
dreadful power with which they were 
now engaged, and the utter inude« 
quacy of the system of coalitions to 
oppose in an effectual manner the 
energy which these attacks had pro« 
duced. ‘The effects which had been 
predicted in 1793, when the war com. 
menced, now began to develope them- 
selves. The revolutionary armies, in 
place of being weakened and dissipat- 
ed by the failure of the firiancial re- 
sources, and the entire destruction of 
the commerce of Frauce, were filled, 
as had been foretold, by the multi- 
tudes whom it had deprived of every 
other means of subsistence. ‘The coa- 
litions which had been formed, in 
plave of subduing and tranquillizing 
that great country, as, the advocates 
of the war had so fondly anticipated, 
were themselves overthrown in the 
contest, and frum every successive 
victory the native military ardour of 
the French people, and. the military 
skill of the French armies, was re= 
ceiving new and portentous additions. 
On the part of the Allies, on the other 
hand, the radical weakness and jea- 
lousies of a coalition destroyed all the 
effects which their accumulated force 
might otherwise have produced.— 
Prussia, in 1805, saw the power of 
Austria destroyed at Ulm and Auster- 
litz, without stirring in her defence, 
and Austria, in her turn, beheld with 
utter indifference the annihilation of 
the Prussian monarchy at Jena, when 
presence of 30,000 of her mene 
could probably have turned the 

of that eventful day. What was 
still worse, by continuing her supplies 
to the French armies during the 
winter of 1807 she enabled them to 
recover the defeat of Eylaw, and to 
lay the strength of Russia prostrate 

_ Nor was it onl the jealousies 
which subsisted tote = them. that the 
Allies contributed to. the progress 0: 
the French armies. The radical ev 
of a coalition, viz.,that each 
trusted to its the 
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tenance Of the “common cause, and 
postponed the full exertion of its own 
resources, patalyzed all the efforts of 
their armies. Had either ‘Austria, 
Russia, or Prussia, developed previ- 
ous to the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, 
or Friedland, the resources which 
they have since displayed,’ with an 
inferior territory and _ a ‘dispirited 
people, when compelled to rest: on 
their single efforts for their defence, 
the result’of these battles would pro- 
bably have been just the reverse of 
what actually occurred. Herein, there- 
fure, lay the xtreme impolicy of en- 
deavouring t6 coerce’ France by coali- 
tions—not only that, from the jea~ 
lousy that subsisted among the sove- 
reigns who composed it, the common 
cause was unceasingly sacrificed, but 
because’ each power, trusting to the 
support of its neighbours, neglected 
the full exertion of its own powers, 
and thus, by enabling the enemy to 
hom over their united forees, dimi- 
nished to'a most alarming degree the 
military spirit and ability of each to 
resist daghy'whien it might be reduc- 
cd to its’ own resources. 

Equally obvious was it, from the 
event of these calamitous campaigns, 
that the effect’ so clearly predicted at 
the commencement of the war had ta- 
ken place, and that, from contact with 


the French, the allied armies had 


caught some of the contagion of their 
prineiples. It had long been suspect- 
ed that the surprising’ advantages 
gained by the French generals in 1796 


and 1800 was'owing as much 'to luke-' 


warmness on the part of the Germans 
as energy on the side of their oppo- 
nents; but the events ‘of 1805 and 
1806 placed the matter beyond a 


doubt. The surrender’ of 30,000- 


Austrians in the fortress of Uhm, with- 
out making any resistance,—the capi- 
tulation of the im 
Magdeburg, with the flower of the 
Prussian army, before the'parallel even 
of the besieging’ ariny was begun,— 
and the Papid subjugation of all the 
fortresses th the Prussian terri- 
tory, which’ imthediately followed 
left no rooin'to doubt that the armies 
on whom the ctusée of Europe had 
been rested were corrupted, and that 


able fortress of” 


impolitic’ course whieh at firs. 
pursuetl in regard to the Frenth. ree! 
volution, it was not the tune when‘ 
the evil'was created, ‘and: the enemy»: 
was at our gates, to relimquish: the) 


‘contest.m which we had engaged. 


The powet of France, now evidently » 
superior to that. of any other state 
Europe, \and. clearly despotic .in cons: 
tinental affairs, was directed:with 
veterate hostility against this country.) 
Peacé with such a power could obyiw: 
ously be nothing but an armed :truce,. 
and every thing was to be apprehend-. 
ed from any relaxation in the military 
spirit which the sense of its iinminent 
danger had awakened among the free 
people of England. 
And when was it that this mighty, 
power, which had been bern amidst 
the tumult and fury of a revolution, 
which had been strengthened by every 
attack that had been made against it, 
and had now risen triumphant over 
the greatest military coalitions that 
had ever existed? When was it that 
it met with its first overthrow ?. ‘Was 
it from the first coalition on the plain 
of Fleuerus ? Was it from the second 
coalition on the field of Hohenlinden ? 
Was it from the third coalition on the 
ficld .of Austerlitz? Was it from the 
fourth coalition amidst the snows of. 
Friedland? It was from the tumult- 
uary insurrection of Srain ; from the. 
efforts of a people struggling in their 
own defence ; and trusting for the de- 
liverance of their country, neither to 
the megociations of their sovereign, ; 
nor the assistance of their allies, but., 
to the vigour of their own councils,., 
and the valour of thcir own. arms., 
That country had joined the eonfede- 
racy in the .commencement of the 
war, It had tried its fortune.in_the 
method which Mr Pitt prescribed for 
the subjugation of the revolution, and: 
it had utterly failed in the atlémpt, Tn, 
1808, deprived, of its sovereigu by she. 
treachery of Bonaparte ;/ deserted ,by,.. 
its nobles who were cringing tothe. 
usurper ; bereft of its army .whigh,. 


was stationed on the Baltic; bridledjby 
own fortresses, which had. been, ben. 


trayed.to ‘the inyader 5 igporant..o 


war.in whieli, for aboye a ¢entury,, 


had inexperienced, and. overs, 


d 
the attémpt to érush the French awed in ‘every proyin bythe armies: 


lution ad’ led only to the universal: of France, Spaiw g¢emed to 
subjugated. by that ambitions, power... 


dissemination of its poison. 


she already, 


However, as all’ these dis- » But at was precisely because /had, 


tressing effects Had followed from the 
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none of these things, thas it rose yiclow 
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rious upon its oppressor : it was from 
the ufler absence of any of the resour- 
ces on which the coalitions had rest- 
ed, that the first dawn of hope upon 
the cause of Europe arose, It was 
because it had no foreign aid to look 
to, no allied armies to fight its battles, 
no standing army to supersede the ex- 
ertion of the popular strength, no cor- 
rupt cabinet to betray the cause in 
which the people were engaged ; that 
it first showed that the armies of 
France were capable of being destroy- 
ed ; and that the troops who were co- 
vered with the laurels of Austerlitz 
and Jena might be constrained to 
yield to the “ might that slumbers in 
a peasant’s arm.” As if it had been 
intended to put beyond a doubt, by 
the events of the war, what was the 
method by which the tide of revolu- 
tionary conquest was to be restrained, 
and what were the causes to which its 
former disasters had been owing, the 
Spanish people, without allies, with- 
out subsidies, without a regular ar- 
my, gained a greater triumph over the 
French arms than all the coalitions of 
kings, and all the military experience 
of their armies, and all the treasures 
of England, had been able to effect. 
Austria was the first power which 
followed the bright example, and re- 
solyed to adopt a different line of con- 
duct in the attempt to regain her lost 
ossessions. For the first time since 
the French Revolution, she put arms 
into the hands of the people ; she called 
forth the Landwehr and the Land- 
sturm, and excited the ancient loy- 


alty of her Hungarian subjects, to 


whom Maria Theresa had owed the 
recovery of her throne. Without 
looking for foreign alliances, without 
asking for English subsidies, she trust< 
ed to her own people for the protec- 
tion of the monarchy, and called upon 
their hereditary tried patriotism 
ap it from impending destruc- 
tion. Nor was it in vain that the ap- 
as made. For the first time 

ince the commencenient of the Revo- 
lution, the balance hung doubtful be- 
voter antry of her troops on the 
fla of rescued E - 
rope from the thraldom in which a 
hundred defeats had thrown her ;— 
And, though the power and 
military resources of France in the 
end prevailed in that memorable con- 
Yet exemple of her 
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patriotic resistance was not lost—it o- 
pene the eyes of Europe to the memis 
yy which success was ultimately to be 
obtained, and showed, that, by trust. 
ing to the popular energy, and ele- 
vating the popular mind, eyen the 
dreadful military power which had 
subdued its armies might be over- 
come. 
At length, in the madness of an in- 
satiable ambition, Bonaparte’s great 
attack on Russia was begun. In this . 
attempt, the most gigantic, as well as 
the most wanton, which he had ever 
made, he did not depend solely on his 
own resources. France now led on the 
coalition. The whole military strug- 
le of Prussia, Austria, Italy, and Po- 
and, was blended with her veteran 
troops, and subjected to the rule of 
her experienced commanders. The 
greatest armament which the power 
of man had ever prepared against the 
liberties of mankind was led against 
one devoted country. Six hundred 
thousand men, headed by the greatest 
generals of the age, mmigraballed in the 
strictest military discipline, and sti- 
mulated by every object of military 
ambition, were poured into a single 
empire. All Europe trembled for the 
event; and the Government of this 
country, taught by the disasters of 
former times, earnestly dissuaded the 
Emperor of Russia from resisting, 
and, abandoning the system of coali- 
tions, declared, thro the voice of 
Mr Percival, that England washed its 
hands of the event, and shat Russia 
alone was to be answerable for th 
consequences that might ensue. * 
During the progress of the war, 
therefore, the parties had insensibly 
changed sides. The system of coali- 
tion was begun on the part of the Al- 
lies ; but it was ultimately adopted by 
side. At the 
ment, France was s ing for its 
existence, a combined Europe was 
arrayed ynder the auspices of Mr Pitt 
to effect its partition. Now 
was ¢ompelled to draw forth her 
forces to resist-a far greater coalition, 
and maintain a contest with @ mote 
terrible antagonist. 
But, while Burope beheld with anx- 


ious dread the magnitude of the pre- 
Parations which France had made; 


Speech of Me Percival in the Hout 


while she compared with a despond- 
ing eye the armies of Russia, with 
the stupendous armament which was 
brought against her; while she re- 
flected, with regret, on the iron des- 
potism which now drew forth the re- 
sources of the coalition, and gave it 
the unity of design which belongs to 
a single empire, she did not antici- 
te—she could not have conceiy 

the astonishing. energies which the 
Caust oF FreEpom was capable of 
displaying. ‘With a magnanimity be- 
fitting of the great cause in which he 
was engaged ; with a heroism worth 
of the Alexander of the ancient world, 
the Emperor of Russia disdained all 
foreign assistance ; and calling on his 
people to surround him, stood forth, 
in defence of his native land, trusting 
in God alone, and in the justice of his 
cause. ‘The tide of invasion rolled on, 
and after many a well debated field, 
the Russian army was constrained to 
yield even the metropolis of the em- 
ire to the fury of the enemy. But, 
ike the Athenians of old, they yield- 
ed only its ashes ; and, by the greatest 
sacrifice which the world has ever 
seen,j bore from the invaders all in 
their conquest that was worth pre- 
serving. Well and truly might the 
Russian patriots say with the English 
martyr; ‘“ We have this day lighted 
a flame, which, I trust in God, will 
never be extinguished.” 

Nor were the effects of this glorious 
example of patriotic deyotion lost. in 
the Russian empire. From the ashes 
of Moscow there burst forth a flame 
which never could be subdued. The 

easantry everywhere flew to arms ; 
the ranks were filled with ardent sol- 
diérs ; the Cossacks even left their 
sequestered plains ; and the victorious 
army found itself besieged amidst the 
ruins of the capital, where it had an- 
ticipated triumph and repose. Re- 
treat, dreadful unlooked-for retreat, 
n:, the snows of winter deso- 
ated. the’ country; and the greatest 
army which the world had ever seen, 
perished in the land which its ambi- 
on had violated. phe 
But let it pot be imagined that, it 
Was any accidental or fortuitous cir- 
cumstance whicli at 
victories: let us not take 
| the Russian army the well- 


earned, Supe, which their matchless - 


constancy has obtained: nor from the 
cause of liberty the most memorable 
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triumph which the annals .of ‘thie 
world can exhibit. It is with deep re- 
gret that we have sometimes heard, 
even by the friends of civil liberty, 
the of the army dis- 
paraged in that memorable campaign, 
and the destruction of the French 
army imputed rather to the incle- 
menty of the elements, than the va- 
lour and military skill of their oppo- 
nents. Admitting that the immediate 
cause of the destruction of the greater 
part of the French army was the in- 
tense cold experienced during the rée- 
treat, what was it that drove them 
into that retreat ? What constreihed 
them to leave the half of. Moscow 
which had survived the conflagration, 
or the populous cites of Twer an 
Novogorod, containing ample can- 
tonments for the whole army, at the 
very commencement of the cold sea- 
son? What, but the superior power 
of the Russian army, and the increas- 
ing valour of the Russian, people, 
which threatened to close them on 
every side, and starve them, like t 
army which Julian hedded, in the 
very centre of their conquests? What 
revented the French cavalry from 
oraging during the period they lay 
at Moscow, and confined the resources 
of the army to the ground which it- 
self had covered ? Nothing obvfusaty 
but the entire destruction. of, that 
army which took place in the battle 
of Borodjno. Was not the ultimate 
retreat of the French army a part 0 
the plan of the Russian commander’s, 
ken to in all proclamations from 
e beginning of the war, and clearly 
anticipated in the simultancous faore- 
ments of Witginstein and Tchicka- 
goff, which threatened, as soon as 
they reached Moscow, to cut off their 
retreat? And are not we, in these 
circumstances, to impute the destruc- 
tion of the French army to the valour 
and conduct of the Russians, as such 
as we impute the victory of La Hogue 
to the English navy, although the 
eatest part of the French fleet was 
iven ashore and stranded. by the 
tempests ; or the victory of Be a 
to Prince Eugene, although ue rk- 
ish army was driven into the Datiube, 
where they perished by the’ waters 
rather than the swords of the Aus- 
‘In this memorable campaigi the 
most valuable conimentary is to be 
found on the policy of the original at- 
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tack ow France, and on the efficacy of 
the system’ of coalition by which it 
was supported. Conscious of the in- 
efficacy of the former system, .Eng- 
land had earnestly advised Russia to 
avoid the war; and, aware of the pa- 
ralyzing effect of a coalition, upon the 
developement of national strength, 
Russia had actually refused the prof- 
fered assistance of English subsidies. 
Thevery parties who, in the commence- 
ment of the war, were most forward in 
supporting thesubsidizing and coalition 
system, now taught by sad experience, 
abandoned it. But while Russia a- 
bandoned it, France took it up. And 
what was the result? Precisely what 
the principles of those who, in 1793, 
opposed the invasion of France, would 
have led us to expect. All the mili- 
tary resources of the vast monarchies 
which Bonaparte led out the attack, 
all the tried experience of the innu- 
merable veterans who composed his 
army; all the warlike enthusiasm 
which a hundred victories had pro- 
duced ; all the renowned abilities of 
their leader ; all the vigour and — 
which his despotic power had infus 
into his army, could not obviate the 
latent weakness of a coalition, or sub- 
due the stubborn spirit of national re- 
sistance. The first reverse of the 
French dissipated the vast coalition 
which their ambition had formed, 
The Austrians drew off in dubious si- 
lence; the Prussians openly deserted 
her colours. France now experienced 
the latent weakness of that system 
against which it had hitherto been 
her good fortune to contend. But in 
Russia the vigour of single defence 
was now for the first time experien- 
ced. The same power which had 
twice yielded to the arms of France, 
when, supported by the coalition of 
Austria and Prussia, now sing/y resist- 
ed an army ten times more formida- 
ble than that before which their united 
struggle had formerly bowed. In the 
memorable victory which they gained, 
we perceive the strongest confirmation 
of the principles which were first stat- 
ed against the commencement of the 
war, and in the triumph of the Rus- 
sian armies at Krasnoi, alike as in the 
deteat of the allied armies at Fleurus, 
mark the vigour which the cause of 
national freedom gives to the arms by 
which it it is be maintained. 

The subsequent splendid and tri- 
umphant progress of the Russian ar- 


CNoy. 


my, indicates in a manner not less 
unequivocal, the real origin of that 
territic power which had arisen out of 
the horrors of the French Revolution. 
It was the energy developed by hos~ 
tile aggression, wnich made Russia so 
great and powerful ; it was this which 
carried her. armies in. an unceasing 
course of victory from the Niemen to 
the Rhine, which at. last opened the 
gates of Paris to her arms, and ena- 
bled her to revenge the ashes of her 
own capital, by sparing the cities 
of her prostrate enemy. Without 
that aggression ; without the unpa- 
ralleled and glorious spirit which it 
awakened, her people would still have 
been slumbering in peaceful life, and 
her armies, whatever may have been 
the ambition of their sovereign, would 
have been obscure in the field of En- 
ropean glory, and formidable to none 
of the powers which now tremble at 
their approach. With this striking 
example before our eyes, can we doubt 
what was the cause which produced 
the extraordinary power of revolu- 
tionary France, or impute it to any 
other source but that popular energy 
which hostile aggression can alone pro= 
duce ; and which, when successfully 
excited, becomes the most formidable 
enemy to the power by which it was 
originally roused. 

Nor is the ultimate success of the 
Grand Alliance less decisive in favour 
of the truth of these principles. Un- 
like all preceding coalitions, that was 
a combination of the people, to ay 
port which .all now felt to be t 
people’s cause. The Prussiaiis left the 
French arms. before their monarch 
ventured to declare in the cause of 


freedom: the Bavarians joined the 


cause of Germany in spite of the ob- 
stinate partiality of their sovereign ; 
the Saxons wheeled in the day of bat- 
tle, and turned their cannon. against 
the enemy of mankind ;. even the so- 
vereigns of Europe shared in the gee 
neral enthusiasm, and, forgetting their 
former timidity, and the ill-grounded 
jealousy which they entertained of 
their subjects, put arms into the hands 
of the people, and taught by hard ne- 
cessity, now resisted France by the 
same weapons with which she 

formerly vanquished them, Every- 
where the landwehr and the landsturm 
were called forth ;—principles. were 
acted upon and avowed by the so- 
vereigns which no one could have ven- 
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tured to breathe at the commencement 
of the warj—an appeal was made to 

ular support in a manner which 
would at first have been deemed an 
entire abandonment of the objects for 
which it-was undertaken. In.an un- 
happy hour, the French generals ridi- 
pe the Prussian militia, and, for- 
getting the source from which their 
own exaltation had proceeded, applied 
the same epithets to them with which 
the Allied Generals had branded the 
armies that first fought for the liber- 
ties of France. They have lived to 
feel the bitterness of revenge, and to 
owe the preservation of their metro- 
polis to the mercy of that power whose 
popular armies, in the pride of mili- 
tary power, they had ventured to de- 
ride. 

Nor was the Grand Alliance less 
distinguished from all those which had 
preceded it, by the unanimity which 
now prevailed alike between the so- 
vereigns and their armies. The troops 
who fought in the cause of Europe 
were no longer regular armies paid by 
English gold, and lukewarm in the 
service in which they were engaged. 
The sovereigns who headed them were 
no longer unbending potentates, rigid~ 
ly adhering to ancient rule, cautiously 
repressing every effusion of a free spi- 
rit, and still swayed, even in the com- 
mon cause, by their ancient and he- 
reditary jealousies. The suffering of 
Europe had roused the people ; the 
humiliations to which they had been 
subjected, had smothered the jealous- 
ies of their sovereigns ; but one feel- 
ing pervaded all ranks, the desire of 
vengeance against the common enemy. 
In such circumstances, a coalition is, 
indeed, the most formidable power 
which can be raised ; it unites the nu- 
merical strength and physical resour- 
ces of many states to the union and 
energy which belongs to one; and, 
while supported by an ebullition of 
popular teeling, and held together by 
the pressure of common danger, it is, 
indeed, irresistible. But it is just be- 
cause the first coalitions had, and 
could have none of these advantages, 
that they were necessarily ex to 
overthrow ; it is just because nothing 
short of the calamities which have be- 
falon Europe THROUGH THEIR PALL, 
COULD PRODUCE A REAL COALITION, 

the arraying them with a view to 
hostile attack on France was at first im- 
politic, Paris. would not have been 
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not. Moscew been burnt ; 
1e last coalition could not have been 
victorious had. not the first: been de- 
stroyed. 
Let us then admire the wisdom of 
Nature, which is able to extract out of 
the magnitude of the calamities: by 
which mankind are op i, the 
means of relieving them; but let us 
not confound the original system of 
coalitions with the means by which 
the disasters which they occasioned 
were repaired, er imagine, that we 
have subjected the body to a whole- 
some regimen, because, after years of 
suffering, the Vis Medicatrix Nature 
has succeeded in throwing out the 
foul disease which our noxious reme- 
dy had produced. 
Nor are we to be told that the sys 
tem of coalitions was victorious in 
Spain, and that, by the assistance 
which we rendered to that power, we 
both essentially aided the common 
cause, and demonstrated the wisdom 
of the principles by which our con« 
duct had been regulated. Far be it 
from us to depreciate the merit of our 
gallant army, or detract from the well 
earned fame of its illustrious chief: 
it is just from the magnitude of their 
successes that we draw the last and 
most convincing argument against the 
system of coalitions which was at first 
pursued. Wherever England acted 
in a coalition, her armies, notwithe 
standing their unequalled valour, were 
unsuccessful. We have seen both the 
Russians and the English singly de- 
feat the French, yet their forces, when 
united at the- Helder, were entirel 
baffled, and the expedition failed, 
more by the jealousy which subsisted 
betwixt them, than the ability with 
which they were opposed. We have 
seen the might of England singly sus- 
tain, as at Cressy or Agincourt, the 
whole military power of France on the 
field of Waterloo ; but the same coun- 
try had witnessed the retreat of a far 
res body of allies, including all the 
isposable torce of England, before a 
much more contemptible enemy, at 
the commencement of the war. The 
eyes of the country have followed with 
exultation and pride the splendid se- 
ries of successes with which the E 
lish arms have been crowned in 
ninsular war: but it is not to be 
orgotten that it was in alliance with 
the Port troops, who were sub- 
jected to the rule of England as much 
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Of Her erlipiré, and con- 
hated with her the unity ‘te 
vitour of a single state, that these 
saistlacter were gained, and that When 
thé Rhglish attempted to act with the 
iards on the footing of equality 
ith bélotigs to todlescéd powers, 
they Wete uniformly unsuccessful. The 
evotetl gallantry of their troops 
'Palavera could not Save the province 
bf Fstremadura from the Frenth 
becatise Cuesta refused to 
with their movements: the brilliant 
éss by the disgraceful jealousy of La 
Pena with the Spanish fron: the 
splendil armament of Sir J. Moote 
wns driven to retreat from the impos- 
sibility of combining measures with 
the Spanish forces: and when the 
aimy Lord Wellin ‘advanced 
even tothe frontiers of France, they 
Were dbliged to trust entirely to the 
Tésources, and leave nothing of 
fitiportatice to the Spanish troops. 
oa triimphs in the Peninsula there- 
tally, as the reversés which 
Wire en éxperienced, demonstrate 
thé forte of ar thergy, and the 
miserable policy of substit ting i in its 
place, the ers of coalésced 
was on ‘tien England 
‘principal in the war, and trustin 
assistance, boldly developed 
whole tesoutrces, that she became per- 
tiiatiently successful, indicate in thie 
Clearest’ manner the impolicy of the 


iples on which the war was de 


rst conducted. 
It is perfectly true, in like manitie?, 
war Spain was éssentiall 
the efforts of Austria 
ustia in 1812, and of the 


‘Grand Alliaficé in 1813 and i874. 


No one ever dtedmed of tin 
‘that; where two different 


wenn to its own resources, and 


Me whole are sim 
th¢y thiitnally confer most 


pendent state, an 
by showing that ed 


from the Bvents of the War. “titer. 


The Faglish, with’ their 


subjects the Portuguese, 
whole tesourges ih 
1812, in thé Peninsular war ; and the 


the Struggle 
‘for te. fought 
Seat le arm the fate of 

th depended, oth were, in con- 

Successful ; but it is not to 

be be that they were victorious 
just becatise they acted on_ principles 
adversé fe those of a coalition, and, 
taught vs the disasters of former 
tims looked to the individual energy 
of their own people for the only means 
of success in the contest. 

The overthrow of the earlier coali- 
tions, therefore, equally as the tri- 
mph of the Grand Alliance,—the 
minutest. details of the war, equally 
as its general result in every period of 
its progress,—-combine in demonstrat- 
ing the triumph of the eae 


‘of civil iberty—France yanqui 


when she was coiitending for her 
eedom, and the other nations of 
urope vanquished when she be- 
camé opj of the world. 
They were at first vanquished because 
were to an inde- 
because they, trust- 

nothing to the energy of their own 


> 3 they at last became victori 
a 


use they, in their turn, were figh t 


ing the cause of freedom, and because 
they invoked the aid which she alone 
an afford. heh the divisions of 


therefore, ate forgotten, and the 
has tinié calmly to contemplate 


eventful 1e. moral le 
will bé found to e Or 


THE Mgr oF Fretpom ; ; and to its 
annals ore even than to the 6 slaving 
virtue,, will the eye ot 

atriot in future ti times be turn 
ab affording the bright example of un 
cong ucrable valour, and animat- 
ing pre ospect of liberty 
Have been led to these obecr- 


vations by the interést which tlie erec- 


on each other. tion ‘of t Mo UMENT 
it wis possible to animate 4 coulition is now exciting, and the little 
With it and thé wnatiiniit the léa ders of opposit 
which» és a shi liftherto taken in, promoting is 
attack Wout the effée- Such backwar 
that’ bé devised. “It if be- ot at 


$0 obviously exposed to division and 


fluence of this pe and ime 
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rtant body pf men haye been weak- 
by far the m hen that m 
has ever been adopted, is ‘the repre 
senting them as insensibte to the na- 
lional glory, and as secretly attached 
to the Portes of France, by which 
they ho that the overthrow of 
their polit ica adversaries would be 
effected. ‘To some among them, the 
charge was perhaps justly applicable ; 
but “there cannot be the slightest 
doubt, that, to the great majority, an 
to all the respectable pet of that bo- 
dy, it was a vile and unfounded as- 

rsion. The real English Whig re- 
joices in the success and glor ot his 
country, not less seriously t 
most determined ministerial ba 
he rejoices in it, not only because it is 
the glory of his own country, but of 
a country in which Freedom has foun 
her last and fayoured abode. More 
especially, in the struggle between 
Britain and imperial France, he is led 
on his principles to take the most 
lively that was the 

reatest struggle which the world 
has ever. etween freedoin and 
slavery ;—-between the life and death 
of thing dear to the human 
e same principles whis which 
him to with the 
Athens and Rome,—to dwell on 
the exploits o hi and Koschiusko, 
and ta lory in the names of Hamp- 
den and Sidpey :—the same princi- 
ples which led him, perhaps, to hope 
for the success of the French arms 
when they stemmed at Fleurus the 
tide of despotic invasion, should lead 
hit to rejoice in the overthrow of the 
same power when it in its turn be- 
came the tyrant of the world. And 
this is the view accordingly entertain- 
ed by all the ‘wise and good men of 
that political ‘persuasion. 

But though this may, in reality, be 
their sentiments, these are not the 
feelings for which the nation in ge- 
neral gives them credit, or which 
their politicaY adversaries labour to 
convince the world they reall BOSSESE: 
By them they are represen 
gtined at the victories and triumphs ot 
their country ;—as secretly repining 
at the successes by which the mini- 


etry for'the day acquired popularity 


—as forgetting; in the envy and fac- 
tions ‘of the ‘thoment, both their own 
‘prineiples ‘and the glory and the for- 


tunes of their native land. It isthe f 


belief that these are 


people ; this belief 
to clog their efforts and blast their 
most patriotic measures, till the events 
of the war are in some measure for- 

otten, or till the public are convinced 
that their former estimate of their sen- 
timents was il] founded. 

Now then is the moment for the 
leaders of the opposition in this coun- 
try to regain, in some measure, the 
ground they have lost, and confound 
the malicious sspersions of their ad- 
versaries by taking the lead in the 
measures inten xd to etyate t 
glory of their cman ow is the 
time, more especially for those emi- 
nent individuals at t Brogan 
whose opinions possess so desery 
ight in all political discs 

whose taste has rendered t them, 
some measure, the arbiters of thepu : 
feelings pn such topics, 
ward and prove, the 
they take in this undertak - 
the which shey take 
progens 0 fart, aud the utter falseh 

e apostacy from their Bom 

ead which they have been accused. 
cannot congeive the addition which i 
would make to the 
qracters, an ape the weigh 

arguments which they may api of 
after he called on ta m. the = est 
cause of national 4 And 
cannot avoid indulging a hope, that.it 
is from accidental circumstances, Wmpee 
than from any common feeling, that 
none of these indivi 
peared as even to 


great national undertaking ; an undex- 


taking to commemorate the 
triumph of ex, despotic 
power. Let us h t. this stain 
will not long ete attached to 
those whom. Providence has 
with. such splendid | 
the 
at the 
tland, as 
no influence gn the love which ; 
feel for. their common i 


that, unlike other na t 
the ie pala the 
sland only 

lents to 
call 


ortunes are to be maintained. 


have yet apr 


forth the yirtues by 
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to conduct us to the | 
we met his Lordship, whom I im- 


SERJEANT CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 

OF INTERVIEW WITH THE 

EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AT PARIS IN 
1815. 


[ Tre following little scene of 
curiosity may be amusing to our readers. 
us of the ordeal through 
which Gulliver is described as having pas- 
eed in the presence of their majestics of 

i or Lilliput. There can be no 
doubt as to the authenticity of the narra- 
tive, which was drawn up. by Serjeant 
Campbell, at the request of an officer of his 
regiment. | 

in the month of August 1815, I was 
ordered to proceed with Piper John 
Fraser and Piper Kenneth Mackay, to 


the Palais D’Eliseé in Paris, then the 


residence of the Emperor of Russia, 
when we were joined .by Serjeant 
Macgrigor, Private Munro, and Piper 
Mackenzie of the 42d regiment ; Ser- 
jeant Grant, Piper Logan, and Piper 


Cameron of the 92d regiment. About 
half an hour after our arrival at the 


Palace, Lord Cathcart sent a valet 
grand hall, where 


mediately recognized ; he was pleased 
to order me to take charge of the 
party, while he went to the Emperor 
to acquaint him of our arrival, and in 


about ten minutes after the Emperor’ 


entered the hall, —— by his 
two brothers, Prince Blucher, Count 
Platoff, and several other distinguish- 
ed personages. The Emperor had a 

minute inspection of us, and his 
curiosity led him to point upon me (as 


being most robust of those that 


aceompanied me) to step to the front, 
and ordered the rest to sit down. As 


1, Examined my appointments,— 
drew my sword,—inquired if I could 
any exercise of that w , 
which I told him I could not; and, 


he might not be e ques- 
tions were,—How long I was in the 
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it at the actions ‘of thc 
16th, 17th, and 18th,—how many of- 
ficers and men the regiment lost on 
the 16th, 17th, and 18h, June,—whe- 
ther I was in Egypt,—if we wore the 
kilt in winter, or if I did not-feel cold 
in that season,-—if I was married,—if 
m nts were alive, &c. 
e Emperor then ordered Lord 
Cathcart to make me put John Fraser 
through the manual and platoon ex- 
ercise, at which performance he was 
highly He the 
rs to play up, and Lord Cathcart 
esired to play the Highland 
tune called Cogne na Shu, war or 
peace, which he explained to the Em- 
peror, who see highly delighted 
with the music. After the Emperor 
was done with me, the veteran, Count 
Platoff, came up to me, and took me 
by the hand, and told me in broken 
English, that I was a good and brave 
soldier, as all my countrymen were. 
He then presse¢l my hand to his breast, 
and gave me his to press to mine, 
After all was over, I was ordered to 
take the party to Lord Cathcart’s 
quarters, where we had a refreshment, 
and received a piece of money cach 
from his Lordship, and also his ap- 
probation for our appearance, &c. 
H. 
jt. 79th Regt. 
Camp near } 
3d July 1818. 


ON THE VICTORY AT WATERLOO, 
( Written in June 1816. ) 
the lament the brave, | 
In Belgium’s bloody fields that lie, 


Wrapt to their rest in Honour’s grave, 
Beneath the wings of Victory. 


For them let Memory prolong 
What sacred to their Names should be 


The Poet's high heraic song, 


The notes of Fame and Victory. 


See ye, from Albion's Isle, alone, 
The favour’d land of Liberty, 


Where she has fix’d her sea-girt throne, 


And spreads the sails of Victory, 


To deathless Fame and V 


a8 
| 
4 
i}. 
| ei a soon as I stept to the front, I was sur 
rounded by the astonished nobility, 
| a] a and the Emperor commenced his in- 
jon and questions, viz. 
at at same time, Lord C t made 
a temark that it was a deficiency in 
13 Be the British army that he never took 
Hi}: into consideration before. 
ai} 3 2. Examined my hose, garters, legs, 
iif | and pinched my skin, thinking I wore How. o'er the world her gifts have sped? 
tie of m so that And millions bless the Chiefs who led 
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JOURNAL, OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
(Continued from p. 317.) 
Letter VI. 

Rotterdam; had th 
y I had the 
Ath August 1817. of a short 
walk into the country by the southern 
gate of the city. . Our. wag 
companied by ene of our friends, a 
clergyman of the Scotch church, and 

though we did not succeed in seein 
the manufacture of plate glass, which 
was our object, yet the walk was 
highly interesting. It was just at the 
close of a market in Rotterdam, when 
the try, or boors, as they are 
called, were returning to the country, 
after city business 
for the day. ese people have a 
dress rather portly to themselves, 
consisting of dark grey coloured cloth 
made into a short jacket, vest and 
breeches of a somewhat singular cut. 
They have generally large silver buck- 
les in their shoes and at their knees, 
a clasp at their middle, and not un- 
uently a complete set of buttons 
of the same precious metal. The men 
have commonly a large round full 
brimmed hat. . The women’s hat is of 
straw, lined with calico, measuring 
fully two feet in diameter, answering 
the purposes of an umbrella, and it 
seems to be more for use than orna- 
ment. The ing peasantry are not 
found trudging on foot, or sauntering 
after a cart on the-high road under a 
broiling sun. . They either drive in a 
small neat gig, which is usually paint- 
ed ina tastefl manner with flowers 
or figures, generally in a dancing atti- 

tude, .or j 


of a very light construction, drawn by 
, drawn 

one or — This cart also is 

neatly painted with a group of 


compared with those of the English, 
is the speed with which those vehicles 
are driven along their smooth and per- 
fectly level. roads. The elegant gait 
or carriage of their fine black horses 

a little remarkable in the 


meanour of the Dutch in all their 
operations. This, however, is by no 
means universally ap licable to the 
general character of this nation, and 
certainly is not at all answerable to 
the manner in which the horses of 
sonmn are worked, for if you see the 

peasant going to market, or 
even to the field wi manure; he is 
generally at a round trot, and when 
8 » and manages impediments 
upon the road with much spirit and 

itness. 

This walk also afforded an oppor- 
tunity of examining one of the nu- 
merous flour mills, which, in this 
neighbourhood, are worked by the 
force of wind ; but these machines it 
is hardly necessary to describe, as they 
contain ber ae | new, but even come 
far short of those which we eve 
where meet with in England. e 
also visited one of the windmills used 
for pumping and draining the water 
from the almost endless flats of this 
country. The water-mill is hardly 
at all known in England, with the ex- 

tion, perhaps, of the fens of Lin- 


co We found here tobea 
simple a tus. e upright 
is einedt by the vanes or me which 
give motion to a wheel and pinion 
used for turning an Archimedes’ screw 
pump, which delivers the water at the 
ight of four or five feet into an open 
drain or ditch leading from the field 
into which the pump works, and by it 
the drainage water is conducted into 
the Meuse. These pumps are said to 
lift several hundred tons of water in 
the course of a few hours; and but 
for their operation during wet wea- 
ther, when all the rivers are in speat, 
and that often in connection with the 
waters of the ocean during a storm, 
when the natural drains of the coun- 
try are stopt, the whole territory of 
Holland would be laid under water. 


For this system of pumping, the éim- . 


ple mention of this state of things will 
at once lead you to conceive the im- 
mense number of these engines which 
must be required throughout the 
whole extent of this flat country. The 

ping of water in Holland has in- 
Feed become a trade, which I under- 


stand is conducted somewhat on the 


principle of the multure for corn mills. 

A puaeh, with the consent of a few 

conterminous proprietors 

agrees to drain the lands for a certain 
3F 
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market are bulky, such as potatoes, hot 
milk contained in large brazen jars, 
| vegetables, grain, or the like, they if % 
have in these cases a cart or waggon ) as 
| nl . But what is 
particularly worthy of remark in re- Wy J 
gard to the customs of the Dutch, i ; 
eyes of an who prover- | 
bially speaks of the slow and lazy de- ‘ 4 
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‘district, for a sum payable either in 


money, or in kind, or perhaps in both. 
goes still farther ; for 
in ‘very dry seasons he must reverse 
the business, and pump water from 
the opposite side of the dike into the 
ditches of the meadow grounds, for 
the purposes of irrigation, and for the 
use of cattle. 

After having made these observa- 
tions, I may now inform you that we 
teturned to Rotterdam, and in passing 
a jeweller’s shop in one of the princi- 
pal streets, we met with a party of our 
friends purchasing some trinkets from 
a Jewess, who was not only one of the 
most polite and beautiful of her cast, 
but who, in the course of her dealings, 
gave proofs of integrity far beyond 
what is usually attributed to her na- 
tion. So true is it, that we ought not 
to look to a man’s professions, but his 
actions, in order to estimate his moral 
worth. 

ft was now drawing nigh to dinner 
time, and as a few of our Rotterdam 
friends had been invited on board of 
our little ship lying at anchor off the 
Bath hotel, where she was convenient- 
ly moored with head and stern ropes 
to two stately elms on the margin of 
the river Meuse, we repaired thither 
to meet them, remarking, as we went, 
upon the great number of Jews in 

olland, and the strangely degenera- 
ted state of the Jewish nation in all 
quarters of the world. 

The dinner party consisted of 15 
gentlemen. You know our accom- 
modation on board is but small; a 
temporary table was therefore set upon 
deck, and an awning of canvas, lined 
ags and colours, 
having been fitted up, we found our- 
selves seated in a very excellent tent, 


and a band of Savoyards having come 


on board upon a very slender invita- 
tion, all the favourite tunes of the 
Dutch, and some of the English were 
played, among which we had Wilhel- 
‘yen, the national air of Holland, and 
God save the King, wpon the healths 
of the respective kings of the Nether- 
lands and England being given, and 
the dinner went off with great eclat. 
‘About 9 o'clock, however, when cof- 
‘fee came to be served up, the decks 
“were visited with successive flashes of 
“the most vivid lightning I ever be- 


- 


held. These were followed with peals 
of thunder so loud and so very sharp, 
that I could not help thinking I felt 
as if it had touched me in every di- 
rection. From this disturbing cause 
in the still and peaceful atmosphere 
of Holland, at all times much ch 

with humidity, there followed such a 
fall of large hailstones, accompanied 
with 2 torrent of rain, that in a few 
minutes the decks were set afloat, and 
the y was forced to take shelter 
in the cabins below. This, though 
very unpleasant for the moment, is a 


circumstance of no uncommon occur- 


rence in Holland, and had it not been 
for the inconveniency of the rain, our 
friends treated very lightly what seem- 
ed to us tremendous, in the form of 
thunder and lightning. 
Notwithstanding the a- 
grind larming state of ‘the wea- 
“8° ther last night, it soon im- 
proved, and the forenoon of this day 
was employed in making calls, and in 
examining some of the embankments 
connected with the drainage and safe- 
ty of the country. Upon the invita- 
tion of one of the few noblesse who 
inhabit the great commercial city of 
Rotterdam, the party went in the 
evening to what is called a Kraam 
booth, which, at this season, is a com-— 
mon pastime with all ranks of people 
in Holland. The principal streets of 
the city were fitted up, for the ap- 
proaching Kermas, or Fair, with 
numerous temporary houses built ot 
timber, which are usually divided in- 
one or two small 
the reception of com y having 
a kind of kitchen. 
From this description, you may easily 
imagine that the accommodation was 
not cious, but the éntertainment 
lacked nothing in itality, or the 
most polite civilities. The repast con- 
sisted of choice wines and’ eordials, 
served up with fruit and waffel cakes, 
a kind of thin crisped pancake. I 
shall only observe, en passant, that 
‘the Kermas or Lammas fair 1s nu- 
merously attended in al} the consider- 
able towns on the continent.’ It is 
also the chief fair of the Orkney 
Islands, where the name of Kermas 
is still kept up, and where they have 
also the or kermas cake. 
( To be continued.) * 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE MANU- 
SCRIPT JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER 
IN ITALY. 


Rome, 
TueRe was a grand celebration at 
Santa Maria Maggiore this morning, 
when the pope officiated in person, 
The Swiss attendants were y at- 
tentive in placing all the decent-look- 
ing forestieri in galleries and side seats 
appropriated to them, but those for 
ce ladies at a safe distance from the 
Papal throne. I had the good fortune 
to be so near as to be able to draw a 
sketch of this throne, with a good re- 
semblance of his holiness and the 
prelates in the lower steps. We 
waited an unconscionable time, dur- 
ing which, some of the forestieri, 
mostly English, tired of standing, and 
feeling about the hangings behind 
them, sought a scanty point d’appui on 
the base of the pilasters; but the hang- 
ing, being only fastened by pins along 
the top, they soon brought it down 
in awkward folds over their guilty 
heads and backs. The maitre des 
ceremonies, an old Swiss, flew to the 
rescue of his hallowed trappings, vent- 
ing his rage and despair in broken ac- 
cents, half German and half I[talian. 
This episode served to fill up some 
part of the time. At lest soft music 
at a distance informed us that the 
pope was approaching ; he soon a 
ared at the other end of the church, 
rne on high in his chair of state 
on men’s shoulders, surrounded by 
cardinals, and his guard under arms, 
Two immense fans made of peacock’s 
tails, fastened to long poles, were held 
up on each side of him. Something 
in all this struck me as excessively 
like the march of Panurge in the 
opera ; and another infidel traveller 
ide me was no less sensible of the 
resemblance. 

The pope, alighting from his ma- 
chine, walked between two attendants 
uP to his premapent throne, on the top 

a flight of steps, and seated him- 
self under a canopy. _He was dressed 
in. robes of white satin, embroidered 
with gold.. The high 
nadiex's cap of pale gold, wi ree 
distinct, rows of precious stones round 


* These entertaining morceau are from 
the journal of the same gentleman who 
favoured us with the account of the im 
‘Vsatore in opr last Number. 
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it. He had on each side an attend- 
ant with a powdered head, dressed in 
a robe of cloth of gold ; their func. 
tion, besides assisting the holy father 
to walk, was crossing his satin robes 
over his knees whenever deranged b 
any motion ; in holding it up on 

side when he stood; in placing a 
white satin cushion before him when 
he knelt ; in supplying him with a 
handkerchief when needed ; which 
handkerchief I observed was eareful- 
ly folded up afterwards with demon- 
strations of respect, sanctified as it, 
no doubt, is deemed by the operation. 
The cardinals, in the meantime, play 
in a lower key the same music; they 
come in, attended each by two per- 
sons in black gowns, who bear their 
trains ; they themselves are clothed 
in ample robes of dusky red cloth, 


with short cloaks, a scapulum of er-_ 


mine, with the hair much powdered ; 
they took their seats on elevated 
benches on each side of the sacristy, 
of which the papal throne occupied a 
third side, and the great altar the 
fourth. Strangers stood behind the 
to eir homage to the 
with, his train behind him, 
and, in ascending the steps of the 
throne, exhibited very various and uns 
equal shares of grace and agility: one 
or two of them were very near an ane 
ticipated prostration, and one actually 
touched the carpetted steps with his 
hand. The whole sacred college 
seemed very attentive to the perform- 
ance, and I thought I could perceive 
a slight expression of restrained mere 
riment play more than once on some 
of their holy countenances when any 
of their brethren acquitted them- 
selves awkwardly. . The pope held 
out his hand to be kissed ; sometimes 
he held it fairly out, but at other 
times he kept it under his robe, His 
eminence then ‘bows to his holiness 
and retires as he came, but I thought 
the descent, in general, proved ra- 
ther more painful and awkward than 
the ascent. The most active. and 
nimble of their eminences was, with- 
out a doubt, Cardjnal Feseh, (Bona- 
parte’s uncle,) he went up.and down 
remarkably well, managing his, train 
admirably ; but I observed that. his 
holiness kept his hand slyly wader his 
robe, and Fesch kissed only the gar- 
ment. Some of the cardinals were ad- 
mitted to an actual embrace. Qne ov 
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; n, to throw the drapery into na- —talked about pictures like a man 

5 tural and easy folds. His eminence, who knew the language of connois- 

1s Cardinal Fesch, was more particular- seurship,—was very merry and jocu- 

| ly an object of attention to foreign lar, and, in short, was as lively as he 

ie spectators, and all could vouch forhis had been demure the day before. 

t exemplary devotion ;—none prayed “ C’est (to use the words of Bartho- 

q with more fervour;—I h him lay, in the Barbier de Seville) un 

: muttering over his book most part of petit vieillard gros, court, rond et 
hha the time, with great onction, lifting vermeil,” good humoured, rather vul- 
(i) up his eyes at intervals, and casting gar in his manner, and in perfect 
i them down again on his book with- Realth. He wants to sell his pictures 
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two other persons (not: cardinals) not mean bishops, but mere expectants 
kissed the toe. The prominent ex- for some of the good things of the 
pression on the holy father’s counte- church, much like the abbés in France 
nance, during all this time, was, as I formerly. Three men, dressed in 
thought, a certain impatience to have violet, sat in the lower step of the 
done ; his motions were rather abrupt ;_ throne, and they appeared as if seat- 
his utterance, for he read something, ed on the floor in cross-legged at~ 
clear and distinct, but quick. He is_titude of tailors. 

evidently not a dramatic man, and Cardinal Fesch has a very fine col- 
takes-no delight in representation ; at lection of pictures, one of the most 
the end of the marches and counter- valuable in Rome ; the best Rubens I 
marches of each cardinal, his ample ever saw,—many fine Rembrandts, 
robe was spread out by his attendant, Wandykes, Murillos,—a beautiful Ti- 
from the tail shape it had before, to tian: I shall not describe any of them. 
the wing shape, and then crossed be- The cardinal happened to be at home 
fore over the knees becomingly—his when I visited his collection, and 
eminence humouring the arrange- there were several other strangers pre- 
ment by a gentle shake of his whole sent. He joined in the conversation, 


= 


out ever glancing aside to the right for a life annuity of three thousand 
or left, and crossing himself very guineas: He means to live twenty- 
often. Notwithstanding all this, he five years ! We saw on a marble table 
is in surveillance, having rather slyly a bust of Bonaparte crowned with a 
eloped during the hundred days to golden wreath of laurel ; it is all right, 
join his nephew in France. roper, and manly. Fesch should not 
At last the sovereign pontiff de- Rasy: his fallen benefactor ; and this 
a from his throne, went to- is the only time I have looked at a 
wards the altar, and kneeling on a bust of that man without disgust. 
prie Dieu, remained sometime at his Fesch was a sort of factotum of his 
devotion ; and, finally, ascending the nephew’s household during his first 
= chair in which he had been [Italian campaign, and the person to 
ht, was lifted on high, and borne whom his staff complained when din- 
away with the samecortege, great fans ner was not punctually served ;—then 
of peacock’s feathers, and music, and a contractor ;—then a connoisseur and 
so it ended. I omitted to mention purchaser of pictures,—a cardinal and 
that the tiara was taken off and put an archbishop of Lyons. He has cer- 
on the pope's head fifteen or twenty tainly acquitted himself very well in 
times during the ceremony: under it two of these capacities ; he was a good 
his head was covered with a small archbishop, and a skilful connoisseur ; 
calotte of white satin. Although the and-even if it were proved against him 
attendants were very careful in re- that the general’s dinner was not well 


sion, that he t all these 
were much too old to play a whole 


i 
| 
i 
L placing securely riple iiadem, cooked, or serve cold, suc biemish= 
a ee | tthe pope was obliged to raise his es may be 6verlooked and forgiven. 
| gia fonds to it each time to make it fit Bonaparte used to laugh at the idea 
Hi | = | completely ;. and all this awkward of Fesch turning connoisseur. 
4 Pa i anxiety had rather a childish effect, | There is quite a colony of Bona- 
(ii! iH. A young boy, who had been an atten- partes here ; they live almost entirely 
tive spectator, remarked on the occa- among themselves, shunned~by the 
tila air was sur- Imperial Family, and visited 
with prelates, which docs some Jacobinical English and 


cans. Madame Mere, however, hates 
mortally her daughter-in-law Princess 
Lucien. She lives with Fesch, and is 
immensely rich. Lucien is a ruined 
man, deeply in debt to Tortonia and 
others. He has lately married one of 
his daughters to an Italian. Louis 
is here also, and La Borghese, separat- 
ed from her husband, and living in a 
separate part of the hotel. Much has 
been said of Canova’s statue 24 
senting this princess nearly naked, 
and just out of the bath, and reclin- 
ing on acouch. It is not shown to 
the public, and I have not yet been 
able to see it. She was very beauti- 
ful at the time this statue was exe 
ecuted, and well known to have been 
a perfect model for female form, and 
is said to have actually sat as the mo- 
del to Canova. ‘* Estece que vous 
avez reellement posé comme vous etes 
la?” said the D. of A. to this beauti- 
ful princess. (I have it from herself.) 
** Oh, Yair de Rome est si doux, 
vous savez, d’ailleur il y avoit du feu!” 
was the ingenuous reply. The Prince 
Borghese himself is a sort of gambler, 
—fat and fair,—without talent,—a 
prodigal as to dogs and horses,—ava- 
ricious in excty thing else: With an 
immense fortune and high rank, he 
7 early the Revolutionary party, 
ike Egalité, from a sort of instine- 
tive love of disorder, to which the 
vices of courts do not suffice, and 
which aspire to those of the populace. 
During the Revolutionary rage, he 
made a show of burning publicly his 
charters and titles in the streets at 
Rome, but they were false, he had 
ist January.—The officia 

at the Quirinali this dastaing, and his 
music was very fine, as usual. I do 
not exactly know what the particular 
business of the day was, the bestow- 
ing of a cardinal’s hat, I believe, but 


y on 
the occasion, were certainly very 
loving. They were, as on former ce 


lebrations, seated in a semicircle, or 
rather in three sides of a square, be~ 
on the right in a 
on the breast of . 
right; their reverend ‘inclined 
to each other cheek to cheek, and then 
up is turn, 
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ment, wrapped in conscious bliss, and 
crossed himself; then assuming the 
active, instead of the ive part, he 
turned, full of heavenly love, towards 
his unkissed neighbour, who stood 
ready for the fraternal embrace. Their 
eminences fell into each other’s arms 
cheek to cheek twice over; and thus 
the rapture passed along, kissed and 
kissing in turn, from one end of the 
line to the other. Cardinal Fesch 
was there, and acquitted himself ad- 
mirably ; none kissed with more fer 
vour; or crossed himself ¢o often, or 
with a better grace. This running 
fire continued a good hour, and no 
wonder, considering there were about 
sixty of their eminences, and none of 
them very young or active. The 
pope, however, looked horribly tired, 
and so were we, I must say, and 
heartily glad when all was over. I 
never saw such a display of equipages 
on any other occasion at Rome. T 
vast court of the Quirinali .was all 
in a blaze with gold and scarlet, for 
the coaches of the cardinals have all 
gilt springs and perches; and the 
mountings and trappings of the black 
full tailed horses are all red, with red 
plumes, red reins, &c. &e. 

In this travelling age, all the world 
has seen the Belvidere Apollo, and 
the Belvidere Apollo has seen all the 
world ; while nations visited foreign 
countries, en masse, cumbrous mar- 
bles travelled post over the Alps and 
back ogni with bronze horses gallop« 
ping after them ; the works of Grecian 
art have been carried off to and fro in 
the wantonness of successful violence 
out of pride, pique, and spite, © and 
frequently, I verily believe, without 
either side caring a pin about them. 
Many a Roman talks feelingly about 
the restitution of the Laocoon, who 
scarcely ever saw it before it went oF 
since its return; and I have known 
citizens of Paris inconsdlable for the 
loss of this chef-d euvre, who admitted 
that they had not once been at thé 
Museum for the last ten years. ‘Those 
who have not seen the origirial mar. 
bles have probably seen plastet casts ; 
and, whatever connoisseurs may say 
about an abstract interval between 
original and the cast fatal to the per. 
fection of the- latter, and about the 


breathing and livi of 
ing @ Je, of 
taste may do very well with ‘good 
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casts. rg marbles, indeed, have 
generally a shining polish, which has 
a very bad effect ; this is particularly 
the case with the Apollo, the Laocoon, 
and the Gladiator, and the dull sur- 
face ot’ the plaster is, in that respect, 
better than the crystal brightness of 
the marble. But I shall not describe 
antique statues. I admire the best of 
them truly and honestly, but admira- 
tion is but a dull thing at second- 
hand, and such descriptions a thank- 
less task. Many are the antique mar- 
bles only fit for the lime-kiln ; and 
how should it be otherwise, when any 
thing coming to light after fifteen cen- 
turies of inhumation is entitled to the 
honours of the Museum, and objects 
of art rank according to heraldic quar- 
ters. 
Canova, sensible of the bad effect of 
the glossy polish of the ancient mar- 
bles, has contrived to give to his a 
sort of harmonious dimness truly ad- 
mirable. His marbles do not shine at 
all, yet are perfectly smooth ; every 
idea of stone disap , and, without 
any other merit, the enchanting soft- 
ness of his works would be sufficient 
to ensure high celebrity ; for there is 
expression in their softness, not of 
mere life, but of life animated by pas- 
sions, for any touch of hardness tells 
pt the contrast, as light comes out 
of shade. The Museum of the Vati- 
can is already open to Canova’s works, 
-~an honour which no artist has re- 
ceived jn his lifetime before. Cne 
of the rooms is decorated with his Per- 
seus, which has so nearly the attitude 
and action of the Apollo Belvidere, as 
to be considered a close imitation. 
Perseus holds up the head of Medusa 
by the hair, and that head is admir- 
able ; the hand of death is on its beau- 
tiful features, on the hanging lip, and 
the half-closed eye, yet a faint expres- 
sion of remaining life lingers there of 
such profound sadness, that it to 
the heart to look at it. The head of 
the hero is not half so fine as that in 


“ 


the head. The Two Pugilists stand 
fronting each other on opposite sides 
ofthe same ‘room ; they are colossal, 
full of muscle and strength, ready to 
¢lese:in deadly combat. ‘The one on 
the left, a handsome young man, 
stands “in bold defiance, disdainful 
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and careless, like a man ‘accustomed his 


to victory. This rash confidence 
might soon be fatal to him ; his up- 
lifted arm leaves his body wholly un- 
guarded. In an English ring, a no. 
vice in the art would double him with 
a stomacher. His adve is of a 
more sturdy make, with the barbarian 
cast of countenance, expressive of bru- 
tal ferocity, with his right leg for. 
ward, his left bent under him, 
ing low, with his right arm drawn 
back, just going to spring on his ene- 
my, and bury the murderous hand in 
his defenceless side. This is founded 
on an ancient anecdote, as I under- 
stand. One of these athleti is of the 
make of the Gladiator, and the other 
of the Hercules. 

I have been introduced to Canova 
in his studio, where only he is to be 
seen, mixing rarely in general society, 
although sure of meeting everywhere 
the most distinguished reception. He 
is a short active man, above fifty, with 
a very sensible expressive counte- 
nance, and good-humoured animated 
conversation, perfectly simple and un- 


assuming. It is impossible to enjoy a 
fairer or a higher character. Singu- 


larly liberal and generous, particular- 
ly to artists, envy itself can find no 
room for detraction. He has now en- 
joyed his high standing for thirty 
years; it would take thirty years 
more, I understand, to execute the 
works solicited, at his own price, by 
all the princes of Europe. = 

Canova excels in the female form. 
The Medicean Venus has now several 
rivals, to some of which I should, per- 
haps, give the preference, although 
none of them equal in simplicity of 
expression to the antique. I do not 
think him always successful in his 
draperies, certainly not in the drapery 


of his Hebe, which is quite metallic. 
The lower behind is an imitation 


of the drapery of the Niobe, which 

to vm! really bad. The mo- 
dern Phidias knows his forte as well 
as his foible, and his female figures 


his hand ; it has the air of a mere boy are not frequently encumbered with 
or an ingipid woman ; the body drapery ; but another objection awaits 
is lovely too, but not more heroic than him there, they are really too beauti- 


ful for public exhibition. ‘This 
be said of his Venis uf 
of the Graces, ‘his‘rechumg 
the latter made ‘fot ‘the’ Printe 
va of the Tid 
; he told me ‘that’ they 
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were rubbed, as a final process, with 
the water in poli 
sharpened. e polish of the hair is 
different from that of the flesh, and 
that of the drapery differs from both. 
Even the celour of the marble is slight- 
ly different ; the flesh has a slight 
tinge of cream colour, while the dra- 
pery is pure white. This, however, 
must not be understood as being at 
all like the preposterous wigs and 
cloaks of coloured marble applied to 
some of the antiques. The marble 
cosmetic of Canova is, I understand, 

ermanent. We scarcely could with- 
pen our eyes from a terra-cotta mo- 
del of a Santa Madalena, kneeling, 
or rather half-sitting on her heels, a 
cross of rough sticks lying across her 
lap, held in both her hands, and a 
death-head by her side. 1 never saw 
feelings of despondency, humility, and 
repentance, expressed in a manner so 
extremely simple. 

It is the fashion to see the Museum 
by torch-light, and a number of us 
tourists having mustered together, we 
proceeded last evening, in great form, 
to the Vatican. The custode had been 
apprised of our visit, and stood at his 
post, ready for the picturesque opera- 
tions, A large half-circular tin 
skreen, like a meat roaster, stuck on a 
long pole, receives a bunch of lighted 
tapers. This machine is carried along 
the rows of chef-d'auvres, the open 
side towards them, and the dark side 
towards the spectators. Thus provid- 
ed, we began our round, which lasted 
from six o'clock till ten. The night 
was cold, the marble pavement colder, 
and the very sound of the fountains 
for ever splashing about the courts 
imparted a sort of aguish yawn and 
shivering. ‘The custode dwelt an un- 
conscionable time before marbles which 
some of us did not think worth it, and 

rather too rapidly before others. 

obody liked to speak, for fear of a- 
bridging the raptures expressed 
others, or ing behind hand in 
point of taste if they showed impa- 
tience, or for fear of protracting a pro- 
cess already too long by desiring to 
stay. The torches reached about the 

sige the larger statues, casting a 


he 
level li ing without shadow. 
The 


busts ; though the 
not 


by The French took very energetic 


as 
people feel on such vccasions, but I the 
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must have my own time and my own 
way to admire. The slightest con- 
straint extinguishes enjoyment ; and 
I know few pleasures that ¢an bear so 
many witnesses and so much prepara- 
tion. Music rarely pleases me at an 
opera, but I have more than once fol- 
lowed an organ-grinder street after 
street on a winter night, scarcely 
knowing whether I were in heaven or 
on . Should I ever be induced 
to visit the galleries of the Vatican a- 
gain at the same hour, I would rather 

alone with a dark lantern, than 
with forty fellow-tourists, the custode, 
and torches. 

——I have learned that two of our 
fellow-tourists of the Vatican peer 
twenty-four hours after this cold ex- 
pedition of the statues, a still more 
uncomfortable night. They had set 
out in the morning for Naples, and 
travelling, very foolishly, night and 
day, found themselves at night be- 
tween Terracina and Fundi, a noted 
stage, and were there attacked by ban- 
ditti, who, without previous notice, 
fired at the postilion, who fell, and 

to travellers. 

e they ransa e carriage, 

they obliged them to lie on the ground, 
with their legs under the w ,a 
whimsical piece of cruelty or precau- 
tion. One of the travellers who had 
lost a leg, and wears a patent wooden 
one, boasted afterwards that he put 
the sham member only under the 
wheel, and kept the other out. [t 
does net often appen that a traveller 
is so well provided against such ad- 
ventures. There are picquets along 
the road every two or miles, but 
the banditti waylay the travellers in 
the intermediate spaces, by night at 
least, und retire unmolested to their 
own homes, for they are peasants. All 
the inhabitants of the mountains of 
that part of the country have always 
been addicted to these sort of one 

of destroying the practice, and. scour- 
ed the mountains with a great mili- 
tary force ; but they eould find none 
but common peasants, the. robber, be» 
ing at the The numbers, in- 
deed, mereased them, from 
strong police maintained at Na-~ 

s, where any man found with the 
rbidden knife about his n was 
instantly shot. Thus) driven, from 
Naples, they retired in’ numbers 
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» They have lately adopted a new 
mode of levying contribution ; they 
carry off the rich inhabitants of neigh- 


bouring towns, and ransom them af- 


“A few days ago, a bold at- 
tempt was made to carry off in this 
‘manner Lucien Bonaparte from his 
country-house near Frescati. . The 
story was variously told at the mo- 
ment. I shall repeat here what I 
heard from the servants of the house, 
1 I visited the spot three months 


Towards the latter end of Novem- 
ber, just before the return of Lucien 
‘to town, one of his guests, a Monsig- 
nor Cunio, having walked up to the 
ruins of Tusculum before breakfast, 
was suddenly seized upon by six ban- 
ditti, when he had the presence of 
mind to say that he was a poor priest 
who had come to La Ruffenella to say 
mass, and had strolled out:to see the 
ruins. He imposed upon them so 
completely, that they let: him ga, on 
pone that he would conduct them 
to a back gate, and procure it to be 
opened. As he had been detained 
some hours, and his absence noticed, 
Monsignor’s voice was” no sooner 
heard than a servant ran and opened 
the gate. He was instantly seized, 
while Monsignor ran off, and. the ban- 
ditti, hastening to the house, drove 
the servants into a corner of the hall, 
and asked for the Prince. The Prince, 
however, who was up stairs-with his 
wife and children, having received no- 
tice of what was going on below 
through maid-servant which had 
escaped unperceived, flew instantly by 
# back-door gut of the house, and hid 
himself behind a low wall among 
bushes, leaving the rest.of the 

ily to shift for themselves. The 
jadies locked themselves up in a bed- 
room. In the mean time, a M. Chau- 
ton, a painter, who had spent some 
time in the family, happening to come 
into ‘the “halk, unaware’ of what* had 
occurred, and speaking authoritative- 
j to the intruders, was supposed by 

em.to be Lucien himself, and 1] 
immediately laid, hold of; him. A 
tempting to resist, he received a blow 
on the head:with the butt-end.of a 
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mime. He ran and laid* himself flat 
‘on his belly, as the Prinve ‘had done, 
‘at the foot ofa low wall covered with 
flower-pots, not five feet and a ‘halt 
from the door through which the ban- 
ditti passed with their prey, within 
twenty-five feet of the spot where the 
Prince, lay hid. from. view by a thin 
laurel hedge. _He heard the cries of 
the captives, and ‘the threats of the 
banditti, but he never stirred ; they 
might have been his wife and children, 
for aught he knew, who were carried 
off, and they infallibly would have 
been so, ifthe artist had not been mis- 
taken for the Prince, The poor paint- 
er was detained three days before he 
could persuade the banditti he was no 
Prince, and, arnong other »proofs, he 
painted them all in miniature, and re- 
rts that they were fine+looking fel- 
ows. They cross-questioned the ser- 
vants, and at last agreed to take 500 
scudi for his ransom, which the Prince 
paid.. Had they had him in their 
wer, they meant to haye taken no 
ess than 60,000 scudi, which he might 
have found it difficult to raise, being 
already in debt to the banker Tortonia 
at least 80,000, unless Madame Mere, 
‘whois very rich, had'come to his as- 
sistance, which is doubtful. The ne- 
gociationson these occasions:are carried 
on in this manner : the 
tive, urgent, of course, being 
of life to’his friends, 
is delivered to some countryman who 
is found on’ the road going ‘towards 
the place, and a messenger is sent back 
afterwards with = money to an ap- 
inted place. ., The messenger is ne- 
rer robb, bt sent back:in 
with: prisoner previ 
terms have been eaied with ; if 
not, the ‘prisoner is dispatched. 
_. These robbers lead.a very hard life, 
often bivouacking in the woods and 
mountains. Their “best Ss are 
with the charcoal men. ‘The shep- 
herds are their scouts, and they pay 
informers very well. 


ON THE DEATH OF JOHN’ SUNDER- 
LAND; STUDENT OF CLARE-HALL~ 


written when he was at colleges on the 
death of companion. received 


» the of the 
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respondent. 
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musket, which knoeked -him down, 
i and, while in a state of 
“he was carried off, together with three 
or four-of the® servants. Our gui 
formed the**whole scerie in ‘panto- 
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It ig Cor was) the custom at Cambridge, Here, from: thy heav’n, thy tend’rest 
that when.a. student dies, his coffin is cates employ, be a 
in the hall of his college for some. Sooth his swoln breast, and tune his soul 
time previous to interment, and his fellow- to joy. 
students frequently pin copies of verses to Then oh! (for sure amongst the sons. of 
it, which are snatched off when it is re- light, ' . 
moved to the grave. Not all shine forth, like thee, supremely 
The original manuscript in White- bright,) 
head’s handwriting, from which this is a Bid some inferior power awhile forego 
copy, was given to me by my father, who His seats of bliss, to guard thy friends be- 
was of Clare-Hall.”’} M. low. 


Le? vulgar souls endure a length of days, 

While life’s dim taper gradually decays, 

More blest the youth whose nobler fire dis- 
dains, 

As conscious of its worth, the body’s chains ; 

Spurns the weak bands mortality can tie, 

Tramples on death, and claims his native 
sky. 

—And mn ! he mounts, whilst heavenly 
hosts admire 

A mortal glowing with seraphic fire ! 

Angelic strains his burning breast prepares, 

And bids his halleluiahs equal theirs ! 

So, when in larger plumes her pinions 


spread, 

The rising lark contemns the humbler 
mead ; 

Pursues her dam, to imitate her note, 

And _— the trembling accents as they 

oat; 

Till high in air she cuts her liquid way, 

And sings triumphant ’midst a blaze of 
day. 

Yet oh! thus blest, thus rais’d from 

frailer earth 

To full-blown glories, and immortal birth, 

Forgive, dear saint, that thus with sigh 

Heaves the sad breast, or swells the rising 
tear. 

We still, by nature’s tender pow'rs con- 
strain’d, 

Look weeping back at what thy clay sus- 
tain’d ; ; 

See thy last pangs with inward anguish 


torn 
Forget the angel, and the morta? mourn. 


Such be our grief, but ah! what words 
can show 
The poor lost parent’s doubled weight of 
? 


woe 
Who, far from thee, (for whom his fancy 
wrought 
New schemes of bliss in luxury of thought,) 
Nor clos’d thy dying eyes, nor anxious 


hung 
On the last accents struggling on thy 
tongue. 
Pensive he seeks some melancholy ’ 
—~ to the 
tomb ; 
Forms.come. ideal shade, and graspe bis 


Ven. ¥. 


To curb each thought, where sin, that ty- 
rant reigns, 

Beats in the pulse, and mingles in the veins. 

Then, when at length life’s pageantry is 
o’er, 

And air-dress’d bubbles charm the sight no 
more, 

High o’er yon azure vaults expatiate free, 

And point the way to happiness and thee. 

WHITEHEAD. 


LINES ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
TERM AT OXFORD, WRITTEN IN 
OCTOBER i818. 


** How careless meets our little world a- 
in | 


gain ! | 
Sad only that such meeting comes so 
fast— 
And whether more of pleasure, or of pain, 
Hath o’er the idle interval been cast, 
Is equal now :—the moiley crowd throngs 
past 5 
Some, whose first wond’ring gaze these 
scenes engage ; 
Some, who with calmer feelings look their 
last ; 
And quit the precincts of life’s happier 


age, 
To play a busier part upon a wider 
stage. 
*¢ And some are gone for ever :—where is 
he, * 
Happy in well-earn’d fame so lately 
seen ? 
Now taught, alas ! how quick the loss may 
be 


Of all, which loveliest in our life hath 


been! 
He snatch’d the cup of honour; and -be- 
tween 
None came to dash it from him :—he 
has quaff’d 5 
That cup, so sweetly, smilingly serene ; 
And then, even then, 
near and laugh’d, 
As if there lurk’d beneath some poison 
REO 


inthe draught. 
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Mr Ormerod of New College, 
won both verse prizes in the year; 1814, 
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‘¢ They say, in spirit free and frank he 


shone. 
And warm in heart :—both now are 
quell’d and cold— 
Was gay—but now his gaicty is gone— 
Was fair in looks, which none shall 


more behold 
With pleasure, or with envy :—had un- 
roll’d 
The book of knowledge, yet was skill’d 
and brave 
In youth’s more manly graces :—why are 
told 


The gifts which, though they deck’d 
him, could not save ? 

Wit, talents, beauty, strength, lie with 
him in the grave. 


‘* They say, a mother gaz’d upon that 
youth 
With most maternal fondness; and 
would pray, 
That, turning all her dearest hopes to truth, 
His rising honours might her cares repay, 
And, everstrength'ning, shed a brighter ray, 
To warm the frost of her declining soul, 
And gild its darkness !—Ye vain thoughts, 
away ! 
Those fond desires shall never reach 
their goal ; 
But cheerless to their end her wintry 
years must roll! 


** Yet died he, as the wise might wish to die, 
With his fresh fame upon him, while 


the dear, 
The approving smile of friendship met his 
eye, 


The voice of gratulation sooth’d his ear. 
We may die otherwise : our dim career 
May rise and set in darkness; or may 
give 
Some partial gleams, that leave the rest 
more drear :— 
And Oh! "tis sad their brightness to 
survive, 
And die, when nought remains for which 
*twere well to live!” 
N. D. 


THE IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES 5 
A PRIZE POEM. 


( Recited at the Theatre, Oxford, June 
23, 1819.) 
WHILE the rapt world with ceaseless won- 


der views 
The rescued works of Sculpture’s Attic 


muse, 
Those forms by fabling bards on Ida seen, 


The heavenly Archer, and the Paphian 


Queen; 
Why breathe no more the glowing tints, 
erst 
By every grace on Nature’s bosom nurst, 
— charm’d eye with soft enchantment 
ew 
mpassion’d life o’er all Timanthes drew, 
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And bade in colour’s magic radiance ri 

Aulis, thy scene of disc 

There, in one group, distinguish’d, yet 
combin’d, 

Grief, pity, terror,—all that shakes the 
mind 

The mighty master pour'd; and o’er the 
piece 

In weeping silence hung enraptur'd Greece. 


Yet oft will fancy every touch renew, 
Bright as the rainbow, and as fleeting too ; 
For mark at Dian’s fane, where powerless, 


pale, 

Not os now in Hymen’s roseate 
veil, 

Not with light step, that shows the careless 
breast, 

Nor youth’s gay cheek in smiles uncloud- 
ed drest, 

fates worst, darkest hues re- 
veal’ 

Without one hope to cheer, one friend te 
shield, 

In speechless gaze Jphigenia stands, 

And clasps at death’s dread shrine her 
pleading hands : 

Yet on that cheek, bedew’d with beauty’s 
tear, 

Still — firmness strives with female 
ear, 

And her last glance of life a ray shall 
throw 

Of pitying pardon on a father’s woe. 
See all around the sad contagion spread— 
ere the pensive form, the drooping 
Now e’en Ulysses feels, with mingling 
force, 

Compassion barb the stings of vain re- 
morse— 

Though check’d by patriot pride, and bi- 
got zeal, 

Unbidden drops o'er softening Calchas 
steal ; 

In Ajax, sterner sorrow heaves the breast, 

And swells the lip with anger ill represt. 

But most that sunken cheek, and tear- 
dimm’d eye, 

Sad Menelaus, speak thy kindred tie— 

Speak the fond wish without the power to 
save, 

Unless a parent spare the life he gave. 

*Tis vain—no aid offended heaven allows, 

The fillet binds the human victim’s brows— 

Edg'd is the murderous steel, and crown’d 
the shrine, 

Death only waits the monarch’s fateful 
sign! 

enough! thy art has rack’d 
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Yon close-drawn robes convulsive folds de- 
clare... 
...Away—=a father’s heart is bursting there. 
HENRY JOHN URQUHART, 
New College. 


EXTRACTS FROM FULLER'S HOLY 
STATE. 


[Fuller is one of the greatest masters of 
that quaint style of composition, which 
seems to have been thought so ornamental 
among the old English writers. Nothing 
is so perfect as these writers, on many oc- 
casions, for the utmost simplicity of lan- 
guage, but they commonly affected a re- 
fined, and somewhat unnatural turn of 
expression, when they were not borne 
along by the impulse of sentiment, but 
left to the work of meditation and com- 
position. This is all very apparent in 
Shakespeare, who generally prefers a fan- 
tastic phraseology, when he is not under 
the dominion of some powerful and irre- 
sistible emotion. Fuller was one of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries, and occasional 
associates, as appears by his inimitable 
description of that poct’s conversation as 
contrasted with Ben Jonson’s. He has 
written many works, remarkable for their 
good sense, their piety, and their wit, 
and his peculiar habits of thought are 
singularly well adapted to the language 
in which he clothes them. His ** Holy 
State” is, we think, litdle known. It 
is a moral treatise, illustrating rules of 
lite, by characters and examples, .We shall 
give our readers, at present, a specimen of 
this lively work, from that part of it which 
he calls ** General Rules ;” and, at an- 
other time, we may probably produce 
some of his well-drawn characters. ] 


Of Jesting. 

HaxMuess mirth is the best cor+ 
dial against the consumption of the 
spirits: wherefore jesting is not un- 
lawful, if it trespasseth not in quan- 
tity, quality, or season. 

it is good to make a jest, but not 
to make a trade of jesting. ‘The Earl 
of Leicester, knowing that Queen Fli- 
zabeth was much delighted to-see a 
gentleman dance well, brought the 
master of a dancing-school to dance 


before her: Pish said the Queen, 


“it is his profession, I will not see 
him.” She liked it not where it was 
a master-quality, but where it attend- 
ed on other perfections. The same 
may we say of jesting. — 

t not with the two-edged sword 
of God’s word. Will nothing please 
thee te-wash thy hands in, but the 
font? or to drink healths in, but the 


church chalice? And know the whole 
art is learnt at the first admissions 
and profane jests will come without 
calling. If, in the troublesome day, 
of King Edward the Fourth, a citizen 
in Cheapside was executed as ‘a trait- 
or for saymg he would make his 
son heir to the Crown, though he 
only meant his own house, having a 
Crown tor the sign, more dangerous 
it is to wit-wanton it with the Majes- 
ty of God. Wherefore, if, without 
thine intention, and against thy will, 
by chance-medley thou hittest Scrip- 
ture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to 
the city of refuge, and pray to God to 
forgive thee. 

Wanton jests make fools laugh, and 
wise men frown. Seeing we are ci- 
vilized Englishmen, let us not be na- 
ked savages in our talk. Such rot- 
ten speeches are worst in withered 
age, when men run after that sin 
in their words which ftieth from them 
in the deed. 

Let not thy jests, like mummy, be 


made of dead men’s flesh. Abuse not’ 


any that are departed, for to wrong 
their memories is to rob their ghosts 
of their winding-sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of 
any which are not in their power to 
amend. Oh it is cruelty to beat a 
cripple with his own crutches. Nei- 
ther flout any for his profession, if 
honest, though poor and painful. 
Mock not a cobbler for his black 
thumbs. 

He that relates another man’s wic- 
ked jest with delight, adopts it to be 
his own. Purge them, therefore, 
from their poison. If the profaneness 
may be severed from the wit, it is like 
a lamprey ; take out the sting in the 
back, it may make good meat. But 
if the staple conceit consists in pro- 
faneness, then it is a viper, all poison, 
and meddle not with it. 

He that will lose his friend for a 
jest deserves to die a beggar by the 
bargain. Yet some think their con- 
ceits, like mustard, not good except 
they bite. We read that all those 
who were born in England the year 
after the beginning of the great mor- 
tality 1349, wanted their four cheek- 
teeth. Such let thy jests be, that they 
er not grind the credit of thy friend; 
a 


make not jests so long till thou 


becomest one. 


No time to break jests when the. 
heart-strings are about to be brokeh. 
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No more showing of wit when the and without any just aspersion of 


head is tobecut off Like that dying 
man, who, when the priest, coming 
to him to give him extreme unction, 
asked of him where his feet were, an- 
swered, ‘‘ At the end of my legs.” 
But at such a time jests are an un- 
munnerly crepitus ingenti; and let 
those take heed who end here with 
Democriius, that they begin not with 
Heraclitus hereafter. 


Of Self-praising. 

He doth speak, 
need not speak his own worth. Such 
boasting sounds proceed trom empti- 
ness of desert, whereas the conquerors 
in the Olympian games did not put 
on the laurels on their own heads, but 
waited till some other did it. Only 
anchorites that want company may 
crown themselves with their own com- 
menditions. 

It showeth more wit, but no less 
vanity, to commend one’s self, not in 
a straight line, but by reflection. 
Some sail to the port of their own 
praise by a side-wind ; as when they 
dispraise themselves, stripping them- 
selves naked of what is their due, that 
the modesty of the beholders may 
clothe them with it again; or when 
they flatter another to his face, tossing 
the ball to him that he may throw it 
back again to them; or when they 
commend that quality, wherein them- 
selves excel, in another man, (though 
absent,) whom all know far their in- 
ferior in that faculty ; or, lastly, (to 
omit other ambushes men set to sur- 
prise praise, ) when they send the chil- 
dren of their own brain to be nursed 
by another man, and commend their 
own works in a third person, but, if 
challenged by the company that the 
were authors of them themselves, wit 
their tongues they faintly deny it, and 
with their faces strongly affirm it. 

Self-praising comes most naturally 
from a man when it comes most vio- 
lently from him in his own defence ; 
for, though modesty binds a man’s 
tongue to the peace in this point, yet, 
being assaulted in his credit, he may 
stand upon his guard, and then he 
doth not so much praise as purge 
himself. One braved a gentleman to 
his face, that, in skill and valour, he 
came far behind him. “ "Tis true,” 
said the other ; ‘‘ for, when I fought 
with you, you ran away before me.” 
In such a case it was well returned, 


pride. 

He that falls into sin is a man, that 
grieves at it is a saint, that boasteth 
of it is a devil; yet some glory in 
their shame, counting the stains of 
sin the best complexion for their souls. 
‘These men make me believe it may be 
true what Mandevil writes of the Isle 
ot Somabarre, in the East Indies, that 
all the nobility thereof brand their 
faces with a hot iron in token of ho- 
nour. 

He that boasts of sins never com- 
mitted is a double devil. Many brag 
how many gardens of virginity they 
have deflowered, who never came near 
the walls thereof, with slanderous 
tongues committing rapes on chaste 
women’s reputations. Others (who 
would sooner creep into a scabbard 
than draw a sword) boast of their 
robberies, to usurp the esteem of va- 
lour. Whereas, first let them be well 
whipt for their lying, and, as they 
like that, let them come afterward and 
entitle themselves to the gallows. 

Of Travelling. 

Itisa accomplishment to a man 
if first the stock be well grown where- 
on travel is graffed, and these rules 
observed before, in, and after his go- 
ing abroad. 

Travel not early before. thy judg- 
ment be risen, lest thou observest ra- 
ther shows than substance, marking 
alone pageants, pictures, beautiful 
buildings, &c. 

Get the language, (in part,) with- 
out which key thou shalt unlock lit- 
tle of moment. It is a great advan- 
tage to be one’s own interpreter. Ob- 
ject not that the French tongue learnt 
in England must be unlearnt again 
in France, for it is easier to add 
than begin, and to pronounce than to 


Be well settled in thine own reli- 
gion, lest, travelling out of England 
into Spain, thou goest out of God's 
blessing into the warm sun, They 
that go over maids for their religion, 
will be ravished at the sight of the 
first Popish church they enter into ; 
but, if first thou be well grounded, 
their fooleries shall rivet thy faith the 
faster, and travel shall give thee con- 
firmation in that baptism thou didst 
receive at home. aint 

Know most of the rooms of thy na- 
tive country before thou goest over, 
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the threshold thereof, especially see- 
ing England presents thee with so 
many observables. But late writers 
Jack nothing but age, and home-won- 
ders but distance to make them ad- 
mired. It is a tale what Josephus 
writes of the two pillars set up by the 
sons of Seth in a cae the one of brick, 
fire-proof, the other of stone, water- 
free, thereon engraving many heaven- 
ly matters to perpetuate learning in 
defiance of time. But it is truly mo- 
ralized in our universities, Cambridge, 
(of brick,) and Oxford, (of stone,) 
wherein learning and religion are pre- 
served, and where the worst college is 
more sight-worthy than the best 
Dutch gymnasium. First view these, 
and the rest home-rarities ; not like 
those English that can give a better 
account of Fountainbleau than Hamp- 
ton Court, of the Spaw than Bath, of 
Anas in Spain than Mole in Surrey. 

Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr 
Ascham did thank God that he was 
but nine days in Italy, wherein he saw 
in one city (Venice) more liberty to 
sin than in London he ever heard of in 
nine years. ‘hat some of our gentry 
have gone thither, and returned thence 
without infection, I more praise God's 
providence than their adventure. 

To travel from the sun is uncom- 
fortable ; yet the northern parts with 
much ice have some crystal, and want 
not their remarkables. 

If thou wilt see much in a little, 
travel the Low Countries. Holland 
is all Europe in an Amsterdam print, 
for Minerva, Mars, and Mercury,— 
learning, war, and traffic. 

Be wise in choosing objects, diligent 
in marking, careful in remembering 
of them. Yet herein men much fol- 
low their own humours. One asked 
a barber, who never before had been 
at the court, what he saw there. 
Oh,” said he, the King was excel- 
lently well trimmed!” ‘Thus mer- 
chants most mark foreign havens, ex- 
changes, and marts; soldiers note 
forts, armouries, and magazines ; 
scholars listen after libraries, disputa- 
tions, and professors; statesmen ob- 
serve courts of justice, counsels, &c. 


Every one is partial in his own pro- 
fession. 

Labour to distil and unite into thy- 
self the scattered perfections of seve- 
ral nations. But (as it was said of 
ove, who, with more industry than 
judgment, frequented a college li- 
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brary, and commonly mate use of the 
worst notes he met with in any au- 
thors, that he weeded the library) 
many weed foreign countries, bring- 
ing home Dutch drunkenness, Span- 
ish pride, French wantonness, and 
Italian atheism. As for the good 
herbs, Dutch industry, Spanish loyal- 
ty, French courtesy, and Italian tru. 
gality, these they leave behind them. 
Others bring home just nothing ; and, 
because they singled not themselves 
from their countrymen, though some 
years beyond sea, were never out of 
England. 

Continue correspondence with some 
choice foreign friend after thy return, 
as some professor or secretary, who 
virtually is the whole university or 
state. It is but adull Dutch fashion, 
their Albus Amicorum, to make a dic 
tionary of their friends’ names: but a 
selected familiar in every country is 
useful, betwixt you there may be a 
letter-exchange. Be sure to return as 
good wares as thou receivest, and ac- 

uaint him with the remarkables of 
thy own country, and he will willing- 
ly continue the trade, finding it equal- 
ly gainful. 

Let discourse rather be easily drawn, 
than willingly flow from thee, that 
thou mayest not seem weak to hold, 
or desirous to vent news, but content 
to gratify thy triends. Be sparing in 
reporting improbable truths, especial- 
ly to the vulgar, who, instead of in- 
forming their judgments, will suspect 
thy credit. Disdain their peevish 
pride who rail on their native land, 
(whose worst fault is that it bred such 
ungrateful fools, ) and in all their dis- 
courses prefer foreign countries, here- 
in showing themselves of kin to the 
wild Irish in loving their nurses bet- 
ter than their mothers. 


Of Company. 
‘ mS is one of the greatest plea- 
e nature of man, for the 
beams of joy are made hotter by re- 
flection when related to another, and, 
otherwise, gladness itself must grieve 
for want of one to express itself to. 

It is unnatural for a man to court 
and hug solitariness. It is observed, 
that the furthest islands in the world 
are so seated that there is none so re- 
mote but that from some shore of it 
another island or continent may be 
discerned, as if hereby Nature ‘invit- 
ed countries to a mutual commerce 
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w eat grapes, 
it made. We sot 
bot cleo the comces 
thereet, which ted 
(the of the devil) 
ie the epecully, catch 
these matercs which, like the good 
plamet Mercury. we most 
ed by others 

if thom beest cot inte bad 
pany, bke Hercules, thee must sleep 

with thy deb m thime band, and 
stand op thy guard I mean, if, a 
thy wail, the tempest of am un- 
erpecte:] drives thee amomest 
gach rocks, then be thou like the ri- 


inen, to thy comfort 
thou art still im thy 
therefore in God's keeping, who on 
thy prayers will € thee. 

The company he keeps is the com- 


‘and though, perchance, 
he be not such an one, it is just he 


should be counted so for conversing 
with them. Augustus Ceser came 
thus to discern his two daughters’ in- 
clinations ; for, being once at a 
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tach men who, bovine same 
quality. are, eratis, very wel- 
comme to betters: such cae. 
though be pays mot a peney of the 
ix. spends enoech m the 
has time and discourse. 

To a@ect alwevs to be the best of 
the company argues 2 hae dispesi- 
tem. Gold always worm m the seme 

with silwer loses bach of the 

and weight, and so to comverse 
aiways with infirwors degrades 2 mim 
of bis worth. Soch there are thet 
lowe to be the lords of the company. 
whilst the rest must be their temer's. 
as if bound by their lease to approve, 
and admire whaiseerer ther 
‘These, knowing the lowness of 
their love to live with dwarfs, 
that Seem proper men. Te 
come amongs: their thev count 
it an abridgment of their freedom, bet 
to be with their betters they deem it 
Sat slavery. 

It is excellent for one to hove 2 li- 
brary of scholars, expecially if they be 
plain to be read; I mean of a com- 
muuicative nature, whose discourses 
are as full 2s fluent, and their juds- 
ments as right ss their tongues ready, 
—such men’s talk shall be thy lec- 
tures. To conclude, good company is 
pot only profitable whilst 2 man lives 
but sometimes when he is deed ; 
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it is beneath 2 wise man alweys to 
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ve Miebest pockets! Yet it argues no 
wledaen in clothes alwars te stoop be- 
neath his condition. “When Antis- 
themes saw Socrates im a torn eet, he 
showed a hole thereof & the people, 

* And lo!" th he, “ through this 
I see Socrates's pride.” 

He shows 2 little gravity who loves 
to be an exception from a general fa- 
shien, for the received custom in the 
place where we live is the most com- 
petemt judge of decency, from which 
we must net 2 to our own opi- 
nion. When French courticts, 
mourning fér their King Henry the 
Second, had worn cloth a whole year, 
ail silks became so vile in every man’s 
eyes, os if any wes seen te weer 
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confined to the the firss 
builder. Such a man were unwise to 
tuck down good old buikiing, to erect 
perchance) worse new. But those 
t raise a new house from the ground 
are blame-worthy if they make it not 
handsome, seeing to them method and 
confusion are both at a mite. Ip 
building, we must respect situation, 
contrivance, receipt, strength, and 
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Chiefly choose a wholesome air, for 
air is a dish one feeds on every mi- 
nute, and, therefore, it need be good. 
Wherefore great men, (who may 
build where they please, as poor men 
where they can,) if herein they prefer 
their protit above their health, I refer 
them to their physicians to make them 
pay for it accordingly. 

Wood and water are two staple 
commodities, where they may be had. 
The former, I confess, hath made so 
much iron, that it must be bought 
with the more silver, and grows daily 
dearer. But it is as well pleasant «as 
profitable to see a house cased with 
trees, like that of Anchises in Troy. 


uanquam secreta parentis 
Anchise domus arboribusque obtecta reces- 
sit. 
The worst is, where a place is bald of 
wood, no art can make it a periwig. 
As for water, begin with Pindar’s be- 
ginning, agisov ev The fort of 


-Gogmagog Hills, nigh Cambridge, is 


counted impregnable but for want of 
water,—the mischief of many houses, 
where servants must bring the well 
on their shoulders. 

Next, a pleasant prospect is to be 
respected. A medley view (such as 
of water and land at Greenwich) best 


entertains the eyes, refreshing the, 


wearied beholder with exchange of ob- 
jects. Yet 1 know a more profitable 
prospect, where the owner can only 
see his own land round about. 

A fair entrance, with an easy as- 
cent, gives a great grace to a build- 
ing, where the hall is a preferment 
out of the court, the parlour out of 
the hall, not (as in some old build- 
ings) where the doors are so low pig- 
mies must stoop, and the rooms so 
high that giants may stand upright. 
But now we are come to contrivance. 

Let not thy common rooms be se- 


- veral, nor thy several rooms be com- 


mon. The hall (which is a Pando- 
cheum) ought to lie open, and so 
ought and stairs, (provided 
that the whole house be not spent in 
aths ;) chambers and closets are to 
> private and retired. 
sight (God's eldest daughter) is a 
principal beauty in a building, yet it 
shines not alike from all parts of hea- 
ven. An east window welcomes the 
infant beams of the sun before the 
are of strength to do 
12 
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is offensive to none but a sluggard. A 
south window in summer is a chim- 
ney with a fire in it, and needs the 
screen of a curtain. In a west win. 
dow, in summer time, towards } ‘ght, 
the sun grows low and over familiar, 
with more light than delk'+ A 
north window is best for bur ‘ie 
and: cellars, where the beer wil 
sour for the sun’s smiling on it. 
Thorow-lights are best for rooms of 
entertainment, and windows on one 
side for dormitories. As for receipt— 

A house had betier be too little for 
a day than too great for a year ; and 
it is easier borrowing of thy neigh- 
bour a brace of cham for a night 
than a bag of money for a twelve- 
month. It is vain, therefore, to pro- 
portion the receipt to an extraordi- 
nary occasion, as those who, by over- 
building their houses, have dilapidat- 
ed their langs, and their states have 
been pressed to death under the 
weight of their house. As for strength: 

Country houses must be substan- 
tives, able to stand of themselves ; 
not like city buildings, supported by 
their neighbours on either side. By 
strength we mean such as may resist 
weather and time, not invasion, cas- 
tles being out of date in this peace- 
able age. As for the making of moats 
round about, it is questionable whe- 
ther the fogs be not more unhealthfu! - 
than the fish brings profit, or the wa- 
ter defence. Beauty remains behind, 
as the last to be regarded, because 
houses are made to be lived in, not 
looked on. 

Let not the front look squint one 
stranger, but accost him right at his 
entrance. Uniformity also much 
pleaseth the eye ; and it is observed 
that freestone, like a fair complexion, 
soonest waxeth old, whilst brick keeps 
her beauty longest. 

Let the office-houses observe the 
due distance from the mansion-house. 
Those are too familiar which presume 
to be of the same pile with it. The 
same may be said of stables and barns, 
without which a house is like a city 
without works, it can never hold out 


When God planted a garden 
; he made to 
ground every tree pleasant to 
sight, and good for food. Sure he 
knew better what was proper to a 
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therein only feed the eyes, and starve 
both taste and smell. 

- Loeonclude, im building rather be- 
lieve any man than an artificer in his 
ownrart formatter of charges, not that 
they cannot, but will not, be faithful. 
Slovld«they tell thee all the cost at 
it would blasta youns build- 
‘in the budding, and, therefore, 
they soothe thee up till it hath cost 
thee something to confute them. The 
spirit of building first possessed peo- 
ple after the Flood, which then caus- 
ed the confusion of languages, and 
since of the estate of many a man. 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 


[We cannot, refuse a place to this commu- 
nication of an ingenious correspondent, 
although, in the present state of Phreno- 
logical science, we have no wish to have 
many or prolonged discussions upon it. 
The fact, for which a reference is made 

* to ourselves in this letter, is, to the best 
of our recollection, (at the distance of 
two or three'years,) correctly stated. | 

MR EDITOR, 
‘Tux first. article in. your Number 
for October, exhibits a spirit of mode- 
ration and eandour, which, I trust, 
will have. a good: effect on everyone 
who may. undertake to write against 
the doctrinesof Phrenology. Profess- 

ing to believe.in these, doctrines, I 

should appear, to be a very unworthy 

disciple id I attempt, in any other 
spirit, to. show that the objections of 
the writer of the article are,founded 
neither on fact; nor, on fair. reasoning. 

He does not, appear. to have studied 

the subject of phrenology thoroughly, 

either . metaphysically, physiologi- 
ons but,. when he has done so, I 
doubt not of his becoming a complete 

convert to the system. 

Lam, somewhat at a loss to discover 

on what grounds. phrenology is stated 

to.be.a theory,,in opposition to meta- 
» physics, which last appear to be sup- 
so far removed from darkness 
and doubt, as to have arrived within 
the full, blaze.of truth. I .conceive 
that the facts that serve as the foun- 
dation of,,phrenology.are placed so 
Near. to, our observation, that the cause 
and. the, ¢ffect are both.so conspicu- 
us, as, to.render, the structure. of a 
; while, in the whole 
Tange ot nothing nearer 
e hypothesis, found- 
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ed on fancifuly assumptions, can be 
discovered. But this is of very’ little 
importance to the question at issue. | 
-» If, as is admitted, “it may be a 
part of the order of nature, that 
the capacity of feeling and thinkin 
or the actual fecling and thinking, in 
a peculiar manner, shall always be ac- 
companied with a certain develope- 
ment of skull, indicative of a certain 
portion of brain within it,” we appeal 
to facts for the proof that it does fol- 
low, “ that the portion of brain in 
question is a specific organ, without 
which we could neither think, nor feel, 
in. the manner in question.” The 
writer of the article could not have at- 
tended to the work which, since he 
announced it, has been published by 
Mr. Cembe, (and which I had also 
previously read,) nor to Spurzheim’s 
details, else he would have found it 
clearly stated, that a man with a cer- 
tain: developement strongly marked, 
acts, feels, and thinks, in a manner di- 
rectly the reverse of that in which 
another man, who has no such deve- 
lopement, acts, feels, and thinks. I 
eannot conceive any mode of reason- 
ing capable of removing the conyic- 
tion of truth arising out of the plain 
fact, that the presence of a certain de- 
velopement produces one uniform ef- 
feet, and its absence always the re- 
verse. Any particular developement, 
that of destructiveness, for instance, 
cannot, as the writer of the article 
supposes, be a sign of one mode of ac- 
tion of one general mental power, be- 
cause what is mental is immaterial, 
and cannot appear in any other man- 
ner than by manifestations. produced 
by the action of the mind on particu- 
lar organs.. If the writer means, that 
a particular developement is a sign 
that a person will act, feel, and think 
in a particular manner, and that the 
developement of different. parts of the 
head indicate different modés of ac- 
tion, &c. I think he cannot refuse to 
admit a plurality of organs, If cer- 
tain modes of feeling, thinking, and 
acting, could be remarked without a 
corresponding configuration of the 
brain, shew the brain to 
be the organ of the.mind) every 
brain must be supposed susceptible of 
receiving impressions of the modified 
action ot mind, and all men wouldbe 
alike, which, however, is not the fact. 
L conceive it to be the same thing 
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turally deficient conformation, or from 
producing a deficiency artificially. 
But facts are not wanting of injuries 
of the brain producing a deficiency or 
deprivation of power in what was be- 
fore energetic, and that without de- 
stroying any but one manifestation of 
mind. If the writer of the article 
will consult books that treat of phy- 
siological subjects, he will find many 
such facts recorded. 1 was lately in- 
formed of one by Dr M‘Culloch of 
Woolwich, which ought to be record- 
ed. He saw a person who had re- 
ceived a severe wound above the eye, 
in consequence of which he was de- 
prived of the power of naming things 
correctly, even the letters of the al- 
abet. ‘This fact was observed be- 
re Dr M‘Culloch had heard of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and, consequently, 
he lost an opportunity of observing 
whether any of the neighbouring or- 
s, as well as that of language, had 
n affected. This reminds me of 
having had the pleasure of sitting 
near you, Mr Editor, at the table ofa 
friend and connection of your own, 
and hearing some remarks pass on 
system between you and 
a lady who sat between us, just as the 
child of the gentleman 1 allude to 
came to sit after dinner on her mo- 
ther’s knee. I had not before seen 
the child, but the indication of verbal 
memory was so striking, that I could 
not resist intruding on your conversa- 
tion, and risking the reputation of 
the system, by calling your attention 
to the child. On hearing my remark, 
the mother said, that the child daily 
astonished her by the retentiveness of 
her memory. recollect well how 
this fact seemed to make both you and 
the lady think there might be some 
truth in phrenology ; and I dare sa 
you will recollect and vouch the tru 
of the circumstance.- Now, if this 
great degree of memor¢ in this child, 
or a similar excellence of memory in 
any other person, be the result of a 
mode of action of the mind, I should 
like to know how the writer of the ar- 
ticle in question can account for such 
a mode of action not taking place in 
my mind, who have a very bad me- 
‘mory for and no such indi- 
cation as the child referred to has. 
He may, perhaps, assert, that I take 
no interest, pay no attention, to such 
things as I desire to remember. I 
ean reply, I have made every possible 
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exertion, without success ; and that, 
when I see others retain words with- 
out effort, when I hear a person re- 
peat whole chapters of a book which 
they have heard read, and when I see 
a uniform difference of developement 
between those whose memories are 
strong and those equally deficient 
with myself, I cannot withhold my 
assent to the truth of the phrenologi- 
cal system. I have observed the same 
= with other faculties. _ 

The ‘writer of the article admits, 
with great candour, that, “‘ in so far 
as the faculties which are supposed to 
produce Prorensities and Sentt- 
MENTS, and even in so far as most of 
what are called knowing faculties 
are concerned, the theory does not 
appear to be at variance with facts. 
But,” he adds, ‘‘in so far as Reason, 
Will, and Judgment, and all our in- 
tellectual powers, are ascribed to four 
distinct faculties, each having a spe- 
cific function, and in so far as Sensu- 
tion, Perception, Conception, Atten- 
tion, and Memory, are ascribed to 
each faculty, and Abstraction and Ima- 
gination to Comparison and Ideality 
alone, we consider the new system to 
be contradicted by the evidence of 
consciousness.” 

We have not been informed in 
what manner this evidence acts in 
hostility to our system ; and I sus- 
pect that consciousness has not been 
allowed to act in its full force by those 
who appeal to it so often. The lan- 
guage which follows the above quota- 
tion is exactly that of Spurzheim, 
and I cannot see in what respect the 
evidence of consciousness contradicts 
a single article of phrenological faith, 
while, with respect to metaphysical 
doctrines, each individual is conscious 
that they do not all apply to his case. 
The writer of the article appears to 
lay great stress upon mevrwers & and he 
seems to confound together the organs 
of sense, the organs of the faculties, 
and the mind, Phrenologists main- 
tain, that if the organ of tune be de- 
stroyed, not only will all memory of 
music be effaced, but also the power 
of receiving musical impressions 
through the medium of the ear, al- 
though the impression of sound still 
eontinues perceptible. Deafness 15 
not an affection of the organ of tune, 
but of the instrument’of the sense of 
hearing. The eye is not the organ of 
form, colour, locality, &c. but the mere 
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instrument by which we are enabled to 
receive the impressions of light. Hence, 
if the ear and eye be destroyed, all fur- 
mer impressions may be retained by 
the organs of the brain, which receive 
them from the instruments. But no 
fact can be of any particular 
portion of brain being destroyed or 
diseased, without an accompanying 
loss, or alteration, of the manifesta- 
tions of mind proper to it, as a parti- 
cular organ on which the mind was 
wont to act, in order to produce such 
manifestations. Let the optic nerve 
of an animal be divided, and it in- 
stantly becomes blind, though the eye 
continues entire. This proves that 
the of the body on which the 
mind acts, is that part the connection 
with which has been cut off; viz. the 
brain. Experiments may be car- 
ried farther with some of the lower 
animals, which exhibit any particular 
faculty, as of tune. But without ap- 
pealing to what is cruel, [ may refer 
to the result of a common operation, 
which is, indeed, cruel ; but, from its 
frequency, we can appeal to the effects 
without being under the necessity of 
puns ourselves. Let us look at 
the horse and the gelding; the bull 
and the ox ; the ram and the wether ; 
and having observed how they differ 
in the propensity of amativeness, let 
us examine and compare the size of 
that part of the brain called the cere- 
bellum, and we shall find there is’ a 
very striking difference. If the ope- 
ration of depriving a canary bird of 
that portion of brain which is the 
organ of tune, can be so nicely done 
as that the animal will survive, it will 
never again sing. Let us observe 
those of the human species who have 
received injuries of the head, and in- 
quire whether any alteration has ta- 
ken place in the powers of mind. Let 
us aa hospitals, and observe 
cases in which deprivation of power 
has taken place, or unusual excite- 
ment, and examine the brain after 
death when opportunity offers. Let 
us visit persons who are deranged, 
and remark the connection between 
their particular insanity and the form 
of their heads. By such investiga- 
tions, if the writer of the article chuses 
to enter upon them, he will, I am 
persuaded, be fully satisfied of “‘ the 
specific functions and independent 
existence of the faculties,” and their 
organs ; and that phrenology is, in 


fact, the system he deseribes it to be, 
supposing that he was actually satis- 
fied. In the course of his investiga- 
tion he will soon discover that there 
is a great variety of memory; and 
that some persons possess one variety 
in a great degree, while they are very 
deficient in another. He will, at the 
sume time, observe a difference of con- 
figuration. If he himself be consci« 
ous of having a good memory for one 
thing and not tor another, let him 
examine his own head. Let him ask 
Mr Dugald Stewart if he be not con- 
scious of possessing an astonishing 
verbal memory, and say whether or 
not he has the indication of the organ 
of language in a remarkable degree. 
Let him point out a poet who has 
not ideality and language well mark- 
ed, and whose configuration does not 
indicate the strain of feeling, or the 
want of proper feeling expressed in 
his poetry ; and the system must fall. 

I must here inform the writer of 
the article, that there exists an ana- 
tomical fact, of which he does not 
seem to be aware, but which will pro- 
bably give him a new view of the 
subject. All the parts of the brain 
are connected with each other. This 
accounts for the fact, that an object 
presented to us may excite various 
powers into action. We may attend 
to one thing at a time, and with some 
exertion to several; but almost al- 
ways in spite of our closest attention, 
a single object excites a variety of fa- 
culties. We may behold an object 
that excites benevolenee. If this fa- 
culty be in large proportion, we ex- 


ercise it without consideration. But. 


if other faculties bear a just propor- 
tion to it, we consider to what extent 
we may indulge our benevolence, with 
out injury to others or to ourselves ; 
we may recollect that appearances are 
not always to be relied on, and we 

to inquire into the truth of 
the appeal made to our feelings. It 
is true, “ that the mind, by means of 
memory, can treasure up the reports of 
all the senses ;” but we maintain, 
that, without special organs, the mind 
cannot do so; and that there is no 
such thing as a general faculty of me- 
mory, any more than a general facul- 
ty of taste. Some remarks on this 
subject will be tound in the fourth 
part of Sir G. Mackenzie's Essay on 
Taste, which are too long for quota- 
tion in such a communication as this ; 
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but as these remarks are made in re- 
ference to phrenology, I have no 
doubt that the writer of the article, 
who has proved himself not merely 
willing, but anxious to do phrenology 
justice, will give them whatever de- 
ee of importance they may deserve. 
ie may also attend to the following 
remarks: 

If memory, &c. do not belong to 
particular organs, how does it happen, 
that at one time we can exercise these 
faculties with facility, and at another 
time not without great difficulty ? If 
these acts were performed by the 
mind without the aid of special or- 
gans, the mind should be capable at 
all times of performing them. If the 
mind be independent of organs; if, 
as is asserted, it can remember, con- 
sider, compare, after an impression is 
made through the organs of sense, 
why does alcohol deprive us of such 
shige Intoxicating liquors cannot 

ave any effect on the mind itself con- 
sidered as independent of organs. 

The propensities and sentiments are 
internal sensations; and it is absurd 
to speak of our deriving them from 
without. Covetiveness in the degree 
producing a desire to steal, is not an 
idea; it is a propensity, and all men 
do not feel it in an equal degree, else 
all men would be thieves. Why do 
the faculties increase in energy till a 
certain age, and then decrease, and 
sometimes become obliterated long be- 
fore death? If a feeling be once 
strong, the mind, according to the 
writer of the article before us, ought 
to be able, at all times, to recall the 

equal energy ; which is 
not the fact. ; 
In metaphysics there is no end to 
argument; and phrenologists ought 
never to argue with any person who 
is not master of the subject of phreno- 
logy ; because arguing with such per- 
sons in refutation of their objections, 
gives to the science an air of uncertain- 
that does not belong to it. I am 
almost certain, that the writer to 
whom I offer these remarks has not 
studied phrenology in all its bearings ; 
and especially the proofs derived from 
anatomy and physiology. Perhaps I 

esume too much, when I entreat 

im to consider well the mutual de- 
pendence of mind and body, which, 
though experienced by every one 
whose health has been impaired, who 


has been over-fatigued, or who has 
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exceeded in the use of strong liquor, 
has not been suffered to have due 
weight in philosophical discussion. 
Let him reflect on the fact, that when 
fatigue is experienced from intense 
application to one subject, relief’ is 
experienced by attention te something 
else ; and observe facts as they occur 
to him; and he will be at no loss in 
their appplication. He will soon find 
that the “‘ theory which accounts for 
all the anomalies in human talent 
and conduct,” is the true one. He 
will acknowledge that the system 
which ‘* generates and cherishes a 
spirit of charity in all our judgments 
upon others,” is the system which He 
who enforces that spirit in His com- 
mands, has, in reality, established in 
our nature. M. 


REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF CURRAN. 


_ (Concluded from last Number, 
p- 343.) 


Tue eloquence of Mr Curran is 
very well described in the concluding 
part of this biography,—his imagina- 
tion, his humour, his deep pathos, 
are all ably expatiated upon,—and, as 
is strikingly remarked, 


“¢ It was not only by successful appeals 
to any single passion that he surpassed 
every forensic speaker of his country ; the 
wonder that he excited was owing to the 
rapidity of his transitions from passion to 
passion, from the deepest emotions that 
agitate the soul up to the liveliest combi- 
nations of a playful imagination. And 
yet this the most extraordinary and dis- 
tinguishing of his powers can never be 


‘fully comprehended by those who know 


him only through his graver and recorded 
efforts. It is upon the latter that his ge- 
neral and lasting fame must now depend ; 
but in Ireland, while any of his contem- 

raries who him survive, and per- 

ps long after they all shall have follow- 
ed him to the grave, his name will enjoy 
a peculiar and scarcely less brilliant repu- 
tation in the traditional accounts of the 
numberless unpremeditated and magical 
effusions that have been no otherwise, pre- 
served ; and which, in the estimation ot his 
admiring hearers, would alone have render- 
ed him the ornament and boast of the Irish 
bar. For more than twenty years those 
astonishingly varied talents, upon which 
the critic may now fear to pass too ungua- 
lified an encomium, converted the Irish 
courts of justice into a theatre of popular 
recreation, whither day after day the mul- 
titude delighted to flock to behold the ora- 
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tor in whom they gloried, going, in the 
space of afew moments, his rounds of the 
human passions and the human faculties ; 
alternately sublime, indignant, sarcastic, 
subtle, playful, pathetic. 

** This extreme versatility, if Mr Curran 
be contemplated as a model, may be deem- 
ed a defect, but for every practical purpose 
its success was so decided as to justify his 
adopting it. Had his eloquence been 
more scholastic,—had every topic of per- 
suasion been selected with an eye to rheto- 
rical observances, he would have escaped 
some literary reproaches, but he would 
have gained fewer triumphs. The juries 
among whom he was thrown, and for 
whom he originally formed his style, were 
not fastidious critics; they were more 
usually men abouncing in rude unpolish- 
ed sympathies, and who were ready to sur- 
render the treasure, of which they scarcely 
knew the value, to him that offered them 
the most alluring toys. Whatever might 
have been his own better taste, as an ad- 
vocate he soon discovered, that the surest 
way to persuade was to conciliate by a- 
musing them. With them he found that 
his imagination might revel unrestrained ; 
that, when once the work of intoxication 
was begun, every wayward fancy and wild 
expression was as acceptable and effectual 
as the most refined wit; and that the fa- 


vour which they would have refused to 


the unattraetive reasoner, or to the too dis- 
tant and formal orator, they had not the 
firmness to withhold, when solicited with 
the gay persuasive familiarity of a compa- 
nion. These careless or licentious habits, 
encouraged by early applause and victory, 
were never thrown aside, and we can ‘vb- 
serve in almost all his productions, no 
matter how august the audience, or how 
solemn the occasion, that his mind is per- 
petually relapsing into its primitive indul- 
gences.” Vol. If. pp. 410—413. 


It is singular enough that original- 
ly Mr Curran was no less remarkable 
for embarrassment and timidity than 
he afterwards became distinguished 
for his great readiness and powers of 
oratory. A very amusing story is 
told of his first breaking the ice, and, 
as it is given in his own words, the 
narrative will likewise convey to our 
readers some idéa of his conversation- 
al vivacity. 


“‘ It was during his attendance at the 
Temple that Mr Curran made the first 
trial of his rhetorical powers. He fre- 
quented a debating {society that was com- 
-posed of his fellow-students. His first at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, and for the mo- 
ment quite disheartened him. He had had 
from his boyhood a considerable precipita- 
tion and confusion of utterance, from which 
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he was denominated by his school-fellows 
* stuttering Jack Curran.’ This defect he 
had laboured to remove, but the cure was 
not yet complete. From the agitation of 
a first effort he was unable to pronounce a 
syllable ; and so little promise did there 
appear of his shining as a speaker, that his 
friend Apjohn said to him, * I have a high 
opinion of your capacity ; confine yourself 
to the study of law, and you will to a 
certainty become an eminent chamber- 
counsel ; but, depend upon it, Nature ne- 
ver intended you for an orator.’ Fortu- 
nately for his fame, this advice was disre- 
garded: he continued to attend the above 
and other debating clubs, at one of which, 
during a discussion, some personal and ir- 
ritating expressions having been levelled at 
him, his indignation, and along with it his 
talent, was roused. Forgetting all his ti- 
midity and hesitation, he rose against his 
assailant, and, for the first time, revealed 
to his hearers and to himself that style of 
original and impetuous oratory, which he 
afterwards improved into such perfection, 
and which now bids fair to preserve his 
name. He used often to entertain his 
friends by detailing this event of his mind's 
having ‘ burst the shell.’ The following 
was the manner in which he once related 
it; for one of the great charms of his col- 
loquial powers was the novelty that he 
could give to the same facts upon every re- 
petition :—he adorned a favourite anecdote, 
as a skilful musician would a favourite air, 
by an endless variety of unpremeditated ad 
libitum graces. | 
** One day after dinner, an acquaint- 
ance, in speaking of his eloquence, happen- 
ed to observe, that it must have been born 
with him. ‘ Indeed, my dear Sir,’ replied 
Mr Curran, ‘ it was not ; it was born three 
and twenty years and some months after 
me; and, if you are satisfied to listen to a 
dull historian, you shall have the history of 
its nativity. 
**¢ When I was at the Temple, a few 
of us formed a little debating club—poor 
Apjohn, and Duhigg,* and the rest of 
them ! they have all mm, ae from the 
stage; but my own busy hour will soon be 
fretted through, and then we may meet a- 
gain behind the scenes. Poor fellows! 
they are now at rest; but I still can see 
them, and the glow of honest bustle on 
their looks, as they arranged their little 
lan of honourable association, (or, as 
ope would say, ‘ gave their little senate 
laws,”) where all the great questions in 
ethics and politics (there were no gagging 
bills in those days) were to be discussed 
and irrevocably settled. Upon the first 
night of our assembling, I attended, my 
foolish heart throbbing with the anticipat- 


* ‘¢ The late B. T. Duhigg, Esq. of the 
Irish bar.” 
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ed honour of being styled ‘ the learned 
member that opened the debate,’ or ‘ the 


very eloquent gentleman who has just sat 
down.’ All day the coming scene had 


been flitting before my fancy, and cajoling 
it; my ear already caught the glorious 
melody of * Hear him, hear him!’ Al- 
ready I was practising how to steal a cun- 
ning side-long glance at the tear ef gene- 
rous approbation bubbling in the eyes of 
my little auditory ; never suspecting, alas ! 
that a modern eye may have so little affi- 
nity with moisture that the finest gunpow- 
der may be dried upon it. I stood up— 
the question was Catholic claims or the 
slave trade, 1 protest I now forget which, 
but the difference, you know, was never 
very obvious—my mind was stored with 
about a folio volume of matter, but I want- 
ed a preface, and for want of a preface the 
volume was never published. I stood up, 
trembling through every fibre; but, re- 
membering that in this I was but imitating 
Tully, I took courage, and had actually 
proceeded almost as far as ** Mr Chair- 
man,” when, to my astonishment and ter- 
ror, I perceived that every eye was rivetted 
upon me. There were only six or seven 
present, and the little room could not have 
contained as many more; yet was it, to 
my panic-struck imagination, as if I were 
the central object in nature, and assembled 
millions were gazing upon me in breath- 
less expectation. I became dismayed and 
dumb; my friends cried ‘ Hear him !’ 
but there was nothing to hear. My lips, 
indeed, went through the pantomime of ar- 
ticulation, but I was like the unfortunate 
fiddler at the fair, who, upon coming to 
strike up the solo that was to ravish every 
ear, discovered that an enemy had mali. 
ciously soaped his bow ; or rather, like poor 
Punch, as I once saw him, (and how many 
like him have I seen in our old House of 
Commons! but it is dead, and let us not 
disturb its ashes,) grimacing a soliloquy, of 
which his prompter behind had most in- 
discreetly neglected to administer the words. 
So you see, Sir, it was not born with me. 
However, though my friends, even Ap- 
john, the most sanguine of them, despair- 
ed of me, the cacoethes loguendi was not to 
be subdued without a struggle. I was for 
the present silenced, but I still attended 
our meetings with the most Jaudable regu- 
larity, and even ventured to accompany the 
others to a more ambitious theatre, * the 
Devils of Temple Bar,’ where truly may I 
say that many a time the Devil’s own work 
was going forward. Here, warned by fa- 
tal experience that a man's powers may be 
overstrained, I at first confined myself to a 
cure,’ aye or no,’ and, by dint of prac- 
and encouragement, brought m _— 
to recite these of 
mentary eloquence with ‘ such sound em- 
phasis and good discretion,” that, in a fort- 
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night's time, I had completed my educa. 
tion for the Irish senate. “ © 

*¢* * Such was my state, the popular throb 
just beginning to revisit my heart, when a 
long expected remittance arrived from 
Newmarket; Apjohn dined with me that 
day, and, when the leg of mutton, or ra- 
ther the bone, was removed, we offered u 
the libation of an additional glass of pun 
for the health and length of days (and Hea- 
ven heard the prayer) of the kind mother 
that had remembered the necessities of her 
absent child. In the evening we repaired 
to * the Devils.” One of them was upon 
his legs,—a fellow of whom it was impos- 
sible to decide whether he was most dis- 
tinguished by the filth of his person or by 
the flippancy of his tongue, just such an- 
other as Harry Flood would have called 
* the highly-gifted gentleman with the dirt 
cravat and greasy pantaloons.’* I foun 
this learned personage in the act of calum- 
niating chronology by the most preposter- 
ous anachronisms, and (as I believe I short- 
ly after told him) traducing the illustrious 
dead by affecting a confidential intercourse 
with them, as he would with some noble- 
man, his very dear friend, behind his back, 
who, if present, would indignantly repel 
the iinputation of so insulting an intimacy. 
He descanted upon Demosthenius, the glo- 
ry of the Roman forum ; spoke of Tully 
as the famous contemporary and rival of Ci- 
cero; and, in the short space of one half 
hour, transported the Straits of Marathon 
three several times to the plains of Ther- 
mopyle. Thinking that I had a right to 
know something of these matters, I looked 
at him with surprise ; and, whether it was 
the money in my pocket, or my classical 
chivalry, or most probably the supplement- 
al tumbler of punch, that gave my face a 
smirk of saucy confidence, when our eyes 
met there was something like wager of bat- 
tle in mine; upon which the erudite gen 
tleman instantly changed his invective a- 

inst antiquity into an invective against 
ah, and conckbded by a few words of 
friendly counsel (orresco referens) to ‘ ora- 
tor mum,’ who, he doubted not, possessed 
wonderful talents for eloquence, although 
he would recommend him to show it in fu- 
ture by some more popular method than 
his silence. I followed his advice, and I 
believe not entirely without effect ; for, 
when, upon sitting down, I whispered my 
friend, that I hoped he did not think my 


* “ Mr Curran here alluded to the ce- 
lebrated Mr Flood’s custom of distinguish- 
ing the speakers at the London debating 


societies by such ludicrous descriptions of 
their dress, as ‘ the eloquent friend to re- 


form in the thread-bare coat,’ ‘ the able 
supporter of the present ministry with the 
new pair of boots,’ &c.” . 
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dirty antagonist had come ‘ quite clean 
off * contrary, my dear fellow,’ 
said he, * @very one around me is declar- 
ing that it is the first time they ever saw 
him so well dressed.’ So, Sir, you see, 
that, to try the bird, the spur must touch 
his blood. Yet, after all, if it had not 
been for the inspiration of the punch, I 
might have continued a mute to this hour ; 
so, for the honour of the art, let us have 
another glass.’ 

** The speech which Mr Curran made 
upon this occasion was immediately fol- 
lowed by a more substantial reward than 
the applauses of his hearers; the debate 
was no sooner closed, than the president of 
the society dispatched his secretary to the 
eloquent stranger, to solicit the honour of 
his company to partake of a cold collation, 
which proved to consist of bread and cheese 
and porter ; but the public motives of the 
invitation rendered it to the guest the most 
delicious supper that he had ever tasted. 

‘¢ From this time till his final departure 
from London, he was a regular attendant 
and speaker at debating clubs,—an exer- 
cise which he always strongly recommend- 
ed to every student of eloquence, and to 
which he attributed much of his own skill 
and facility in extemporaneous debate. He 
never adopted or approved of the practice 
of committing to memory intended speeches, 
but he was in the habit of assisting his 
mind with ample notes of the leading to- 
pics, and trusted to the occasion for ex- 
pression. 

“‘ The society that he latterly most fre- 
quented was the well-known Robin Hood. 
He also sometimes attended a meeting for 
the discussion of religious questions, which 
was held on Sunday evenings, at the Brown 
Bear in the Strand, and resorted to by per- 
sons of every persuasion, and by many 
who were * honorary members of all faiths.” 
Whenever the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lies were the subject of debate, he uni- 
formly supported them. From his zeal in 
their cause, and from his dress, (a brown 
surtout over black,) he was supposed by 
strangers to be a young priest of that or- 
der, and was known in the club by the 
name of ‘ the little Jesuit from St O- 
mers.”” * Vol. L. pp. 39-—49. 


* * The same zeal for the emancipa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics, which distin- 
guished him for the rest of his life, produ- 
ced similar mistakes among strangers upon 
the subject of his religion. When he was 
at Paris in 1814, he accompanied some 


friends to see Cardinal Fesch’s gallery of 


paintings. The Frenchman in attendance 
there was a good deal struck by Mr Cur- 
ran’s observations, and, upon the latter’s 
retiring before the others, asked with some 
curiosity who he was. As soon as he heard 
his name, * Ab!” said he, with great sur- 


A discriminating contrast is drawn 
between the eloquence of Curran and 
that of Burke—the only other pas- 
sage which we can find room to ex~ 
weet from this intelligent and lively 
work. 


*¢ In addition to the general influence 
which Burke is supposed to have had upon 
the oratory of his countrymen, it has been 
often observed, that a strong individual 
resemblance may be discovered between 
him and Mr Curran. It is very doubtful 
praise to say of any one that he differed 
from Burke ; still, if the two men be at- 
tentively compared, it must be admitted, 
that, in many leading points, they were 
strikingly dissimilar. Thus (without at- 
tempting an elaborate analysis of their 
respective qualities) to advert to the most 
obvious differences. Both sed the 
faculties of reason and imagination in a 
high degree ; but the general maxims to 
which those powers conducted them were 
strongly contrasted. In all his general 
views' of society, Burke’s mind discovers 
a deep respect for power, for ‘ rank, and 
office, and title, and ail the solemn plausi- 
bilities of the world.’ He reviewed the 
history of the world, and, pausing over 
the institutions which had affected its des- 
tiny, reverenced them for the greatness of 
their effects. Mr Curran looked at insti- 
tutions as connected with freedom; and, 
where he found a tendency in them to en- 
slave the human mind, forgot all their im- 
posing grandeur in that single evil. Thus, 
Burke’s imagination contemplated, * with 
an awful gravity,’ the age of chivalry (the 
times of our ‘ canonized forefathers ’) as a 
splendid array of pageantry, gallantry, and 
deeds of arms, with its proud * bearings 
and ensigns armorial,’ and all those images 
of power which * carry an imposing and 
majestic aspect.’ The other remembered 
its oppressions, and was never heard to la- 
ment that ‘ the age of chivalry was gone? 
The same leaning to power may be ob- 
served in Burke's pathetical effusions. His 
most affecting lamentations are over fallen 
greatness. Mr Curran’s pathos was less 
ambitious, but more social and extensive, 
embracing the sufferings of every rank. 
The pathos of the one was more that of 
the schools—the sublime epic pathos of 
antiquity. He was most touc by his- 
torical vicissitudes. He hung over the 
royal corse and wept from the recollection 
that the head, now prostrate in the dust, 
had lately worn a crown. The other's 
tears were not reserved for the misfortunes 


of the great—he did not disdain to shift 


je voyois bien qu’il avoit beaucoup 
"esprit, mais, mon Dieu! je n’aurois ja- 
mais soupgonné que ce petit monsieur fut 
le grand Catholique Irlandois,’” 
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the scene of distress from the palace to the 
cottage or the dungeon, and to sympathize 
with those obscure afflictions which history 
does not condescend to record, but which 
man is destined hourly to endure. 

** Burke's acquired knowledge was more 
extensive, and his mind more scientific and 
discursive. He looked upon the great scene 
of human affairs as a problem for a philo- 
sopher to resolve, and delighted in those 
wide comprehensive views where much in- 
termediate balancing and combination must 
precede the final result. No one could 
better describe the spirit of a particular 
age, or the condition and resources of a 
powerful empire. Mr Curran’s genius was 
less philosophic, but more popular. He 
had more confined his studies to the hu- 
man passions and feelings, as he observed 
them in active operation before him. His 
general views were derived from his own 
experience rather than from historical in- 
struction. He had witnessed so much of 
the abuses of power, that he acquired a 
hatred of and contempt for it; and his 
chief skill lay in exposing those abuses. 
He could best describe a scene of local or 
individual oppression, and lay bare, tor 
public execration, * the infernal workings 
of the hearts of the malignant slaves’ who 
were its instruments. 

‘¢ Many particulars in which they differ- 
ed may be attributed to their respective si- 
tuations. They were contemporaries; but 
they lived in such different countries, that 
they might be said to have lived in a dif- 
ferent aye. Burke’s life was passed under 
a political system, which (whatever might 
be its theoretic imperfections) was diffus- 
ing real blessings all around; and to leave 
it as he found it was the wise end of all 
his efforts. ‘The other lived under a system, 
which, with * many shows of seeming 
pare,’ was an actual curse: and his life 
was a long strugyle to inspire his country 
with the spirit to reform it. These differ. 
ent objects of each—of the one to preserve 
freedom, of the other to obtain it—gave a 
different character to their oratory. Burke’s 
wisdom had taught him the dangers of po- 
pular innovation ; and he would have pro- 
tected, even under the shield of supersti- 
tion, the institutions over which he watch- 
ed. There is a certain oracular pride and 
pomp in his manner of announcing im. 

rtant political truths, as if they were aw- 

ul mysteries which the uninitiated crowd 
were to reverence from afar. Like the 
high priest of old, he would have inspired 
a sacred dread of approaching the inmost 
temple, lest some profane intruder. should 
discover and proclaim that the god was not 
there. The spectacle of misrule in Ireland 
had, on the contrary, impressed upon Mr 
Curran's mind the necessity of animating 
the people with a spirit of fearless inquiry. 


To do this he had to awaken them toa 
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sense of their importance and their claims, 
by gratifying their self-lov@} and filling 
them with the persuasion, that there was 
no truth which they were not fitted to ex- 
amine and comprehend. 

** Burke is more instructive and com- 
manding than persuasive. He looked upon 
the people from an eminence, from which 
he saw them under their diminished forms, 
and betrayed a consciousness that he was 
above them. The other remained below 
—threw himself among them—and, per- 
suading them that they were equals, by 
that means became the master of their 
movements. 

‘* This is the most striking distinction in 
the impressions which they make upon us 
—that we feel the one to be our superior, 
and imagine the other to be only a com- 
panion. In Burke's most exalting concep- 
tions there is a gorgeous display of know- 
ledge and intellect, which reminds us of 
our inferiority and our incapacity to ascend 
without his aid. The popular charm of 
the other’s eloquence is, that it makes us 
only feel more intensely what we have felt 
before. In his loftiest flights, we are con- 
scious of being elevated with him, and for 
the moment forget that we soar upon an- 
other’s wing; for the elements of his su- 
blimity are the ions in which we all 
partake; and, when he wakes the living 
chords to their highest extacy, it is not that 
he strikes one which was never touched be- 
fore, but that he gives a longer and louder 
— to the chords which are never 
still. 

‘“* The history of each exemplifies their 
characters. Burke was a philosopher, and 
could transplant his sympathies. He went 
abroad, and passed his life admiring and 
enjoying the benefits of * his adopted, and 
dearer, and more comprehensive country.’ 
Mr Curran was a patriot, whose affections, 
could he have torn them from their native 
bed, would have drooped in another soil. 
He staid at home, and closed his days in 
deploring the calamities which he had 
vainly laboured to avert.” 

Vol. II. pp. 437 —443. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED, BY DR CHAL- 
MERS'S LATE PAMPHLET. 


We have no intention to enter into 
the consideration of the practicability 
of those measures which Dr Chalmers 
proposes in this pamphlet (the begin- 
ning only of a greater work, in which 
they will be much more fully unfold- 


~* The Christian and Civie Economy of 
Large Towns. No. I. Remarks applica- 
ble to the outset of Dr Chalmers’s connec- 


tion with the Parish of St John’s. 
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ed) for the amelioration of the cha- 
racter and condition of the populace 
of large cities. It is an object which 
he has long had much at heart, and 
which he has considered in all its bear- 
ings with infinitely more attention than 
we certainly are capable of bestowing 
upon it. We are disposed, indeed, to 
believe in the pfacticability of all 
measures of enlightened benevolence ; 
and after the wonders which have 
been accomplished in our days by 
those who have visited the prisoners, 
we are prepared to look forward to a 
series of moral miracles accompanying 
the future march of the Gospel, no 
less significant of its divine origin, 
than those suspensions of natural laws 
which attended its first introduction. 
Whatever may be the success of Dr 
Chalmers’s enterprise, most assuredly 
it is undertaken in a spirit of the 
truest Christian exertion, and it is 
impossible to read the following pas- 
sage addressed to his philanthropic 
coadjutors without feeling our hearts 
warm towards the man, and without 
the most cordial wishes that he may 
go ou and prosper. 


‘¢ The great and leading position, then, 
which I have to advance upon this subject, 
is, that the same moral regimen which, un- 
der the parochial and ecclesiastical system 
of Scotland, has been set up, and with so 
much effect, in her country parishes, may, 
by a few simple and attainable processes, 
be introduced into the most crowded of her 
cities, and with as signal and conspicuous 
an effect on the whole habit and character 
of their population—that the simple rela- 
tionship which obtains between a minister 
and his people in the former situation, 
may be kept up with all the purity and 
entireness of its influences in the latter si- 
tuation, and be equally available to the 
formation of a well conditioned peasantry 
—in a word, that there is no such dissi- 
milarity between town and country, as to 
prevent the great national superiority of 
Scotland, in respect of her well principled 
and well educated people, being just as ob- 
servable in Glasgow or Edinburgh, for ex- 
ample, as it is in the most retired of her 
districts, and these under the most diligent 
process of moral and religious cultivation. 
So that, while the profligacy which obtains 
in every crowded and concentrated mass of 
human beings, is looked upon by many a 
philanthropist as one of those helpless and 
irreclaimable di ws of the body poli- 
tic, for which there is no remedy—do I 
Maintain, that there are certain practica- 
ble arrangements which, under the bles- 
sing of God, will stay this growing calami- 

VOL. ¥. 
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ty, and would, by the perseverance of a 
few years, land us in a purer and better ge- 
neration. 

** You know, gentlemen, that this as- 
similation of a town and coutttry parish 
has been tbe distinct object of my exer- 
tions, ever since [ came amongst you. It 
is an object, in the prosecution of which 
many difficulties are to be overcome, and 
much developement both of practice and 
of principle must be given, ere it be fully 
understood. But you will do me the jus- 
tice to believe, that though it is an object 
which, from its very nature, cannot be 
prosecuted with privacy, there is not an 
earthly privilege of which | am more de- 
sirous, than that I should be suffered to 
prosecute it in peace. 

*¢ One most essential step towards so de- 
sirable an assimilation in a large city pa- 
trish, is a numerous and well appointed 
agency. ‘The assimilation does not lie 
here in the external frame-work ; for, in a 
small country parish, the minister alone, 
or with a very few coadjutors of a small 
Session, may bring the personal influence 
of his kind and Christian attentions to 
bear upon all the families. Among the 
ten thousand of a city parish, this is im- 
possible ; and, therefore, what he cannot 
do but partially and superficially in his 
own person, must, if done substantially, 
be done in the person of others. And he, 
by dividing his parish into small manage- 
able districts,—and assigning one or more 
of his friends in some capacity or other to 
each of them,—and vesting them with such 
a right either of superintendence or of in- 
quiry, as will always be found to be grate- 
fully met by the population,—and so rais- 
ing as it were a ready intermedium of com- 
munication between himself and the inha- 
bitants of his parish, may at length attain 
an assimilation in point of result to a coun- 
try parish, though not in the means by 
which he arrived at it. He can in his own 
person maintain at least a pretty close and 
habitual intercourse with the more remark- 
able cases ; and as for the moral charm of 
cordial and Christian acquaintanceship, he 
can spread it abroad by deputation over 
that portion of the city which has been as- 
signed to him. In this way an influence, 
long unfelt in towns, may be png re- 
stored to them ; and they, we affirm, know 
nothing of this department of our nature, 
who are blind to the truth of the position 
—that out of the simple elements of at- 
tention, and advice, and civility, and good- 
will, conveyed through the tenements of 
the poor, by men a little more elevated in 
rank than themselves, a far more purifying 
and even more gracious operation can be 
made to descend upon them than ever will 
be achieved by atfiy other of the aministra- 
tions of charity.” 


** Theft? is one lessun that we need not 
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teach, for experience has already taught it, 
and that is, the kindly influence which the 
mere presence of a human being has upon 
his fellows. Let the attention you bestow 
upon another be the genuine emanation of 
good will—and there is only one thing 
more to make it irresistible. The readiest 
way of finding access to a man’s heart, is 
to go to his house—and there to perform 
the deed of kindness, or to acquit yourself 
of the wonted and the looked-tor acknow- 
ledgment. By putting yourself under the 
roof of a poor neighbour, you in a manner 
put yourself under his protection, —you ren- 
der him for the time your superior,—you 
throw your reception on his generosity ; 
and be assured that it is a confidence which 
will almost never fail you. If Christianity 
be the errand on which you move, it will 
open for you the door of every family ; 
and even the profane and the profligate 
will come to recognise the worth of that 
principle which prompts the unwearied as- 
siduity of your services. By every circuit 
which you make amongst them, you will 
attain a higher vantage ground of moral 
and spiritual influence—and, in spite of all 
that has been said of the ferocity of a city 
population, be assured that, in your rounds 
of visitation, you will meet with none of it, 
even among the lowest receptacles of hu- 
man worthlessness. This is the home walk 
in which you earn, if not a proud, at least 
a peaceful popularity—the popularity of 
the heart—the greetings of men who, 
touched’ even by your cheapest and easiest 
services of kindness, have nothing to give 
but their wishes of kindness back again ; 
but in giving these have crowned your pious 
attentions with the only popularity that is 
worth the aspiring after—the popularity 
that is won in the bosom of families, and 
at the side of death-beds.”” pp. 7—12. 


We have been accused, we believe, 
of injustice to Dr Chalmers, and of a 
false representation of. some of his 
opinions. It was more, however, toa 
certain harshness and air of presump- 
tion in the exposition of his ao ai 
than to the doctrines themselves, that 
we made any objection, and we never 
for a moment were blind to his great 
eloquence and to the evident sinceri- 
ty which forms one of' its principal 
charms. We are willing, however, to 
admit, that we may have been pre- 
cipitate in our strictures ; but the ad- 
mirers of Dr Chalmers may, in their 
turn, admit, that he has still some- 
thing to learn, and that the tone of 
his theology may yet come to vibrate 
to a more harmonious and equable 
key. Any thing peculiar in it, we 
have ever ascribed, in a mea- 
sure, to the rapidity of a powerful - 
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mind grasping at a subject in some 
degree new to it,—and we believe if 
he were to ape with attention the 
writings of the older English divines, 
while he would find in them faculties 
which he would readily grant to be 
equal to his own, and learning much 
superior to that of any modern theo- 
logian, he would, at the same time, per- 
ceive that, in the management of their 
most unearthly doctrines, they can 
yet wield them with a calmness and 
an equipoise which, while they pre- 
serve them in all their purity, only 
ald irresistibly to their power. 

But, in the splendid course of 
Christian activity, which is now be- 
fore this remarkable man, we lose 
all sight and all concern, as to any of 
his supposed or real deficiencies as a 
divine ; and still less can we indulge 
any regret that he has not been trans- 
lated into a Professor’s chair, where 
we do not imagine his exertions would 
have been equally serviceable to so- 
ciety or honourable to himself. We 
certainly, without the slightest dis- 
paragement to the great and eminent 
men of science of the age, can form 
to ourselves an idea of a Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, which, in these 
degenerate days, it may not be quite 
easy to realize. We could find it, 
perhaps, in such a man as Barrow, 
who would have Christianized a Pro- 
fessorship (te use Dr Chalmers’s sin- 
gular and somewhat uncourteous 
expression) in the manner in which 
that operation ought to be perform- 
ed ; but we are doubtful whether Dr 
Chalmers himself would have been 
equally judicious in Ais mode of in- 
terweaving Physics with Faith. An 
academic philosopher of the present 
day (the only person, by the way, of 
learning and respectability now alive, 
who still advocates the vulgar and 
worn-out cause of infidelity, and he has 
accordingly met with the appropriate 
distinction of having his works quoted 
with approbation by Mr Carlisle) has 
endeavoured to prove, in a funciful 
book on the Mosaic history, that the 
twelve sons of Jacob mean nothing 
more than the twelve signs of the z0- 
diac. Is it quite certain that Dr Chal- 
mers might not have taken up the con- 
trary position, and attempted to shew 
that the twelve signs. ot the zodiac 
were a mere figure of speech for the 
twelve tribes of Israel or the twelve 
Apostles? At least he leads us to sus- 
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pect the possibility of such a flight, 
when we find him comparing the 
difficulties which he encountered a- 
mong the disturbing forces of the 
Kirk Session, the Town Hospital, the 
General Session, and the Magistrates 
and Council of Glasgow, to 


‘the difficulties which Sir Isaac Newton 
experienced in his attempt to resolve the 
problem of the three bodies. It is an af- 
fair of very simple computation to assign 
the path of a planet, acted upon by the sun 
exclusively, and when no other force is ad- 
mitted into the computation than the mu- 
tual attraction of the two bodies. But it 
instantly becomes a labour of very pro- 
found analysis when the planet is acted up- 
on both by the sun and the disturbing 
force of another planet, such as our earth, 
for example, which, under the joint attrac- 
tion of the sun and moon, gives us an ex- 
ample of the problem of three bodies. Now 
I just felt, and with great intenseness too, 
this very difficulty, when [I had to com- 
pute my way amongst the mutual attrac- 
tions, or rather repulsions, of no less than 
four bodies. When all is reduced to one 
simple relationship between us and the he- 
ritors, all will go on smoothly, and without 
embarrassment. But, I must confess, that, 
when tossed and tempest-driven, under a 
set of opposing influences which we knew 
not well how to manage or comprehend— 
when placed in the very middle of clashing 
and conflicting authorities on every side of 
us—when we had to steer our course un- 
der the beck of so many great unwieldy 
corporations, which appeared to frown from 
their respective orbits both upon us and 
upon one another—I must confess, that, 
when we had thus to walk among such 
elements of perplexity, the enterprise of 
assimilating a town to a country parish of- 
ten looked to me a very hopeless specula- 
tion.” pp. 14, 15. 


Dr Chalmers is much better where 
he is than in any professorship,—he 
_ is at the post in which even his eccen- 
tricities work for good,—in which 
they only give an air of romantic ir- 
regularity to the grandeur of his un- 
dertakings, and while they carry him 
out of the dull and beaten track, fas- 
cinate by the very singularity with 
which they seem to encircle him. And, 
what a post of usefulness and honour is 
that in which he is now placed, and 
which he has so wisely preferred! How 
important at all times, how doubly 
so at present! With what a beneficial 
operation may his path of light carry 
him through all the vices and wretch- 
edness of a commercial population, 
and oppose him to those fiends of 
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darkness who are now at work amidst 
the poverty and the despair of the 
people, to load them, in addition to 
their other burdens, with the chains 
of a spiritual night, and a moral and 
political anarchy! It is not the arms 
or the strong hand of power that can 
effectively pluck out these pernicious 
weeds of society by the root. It is 
not to a Wellington we are to look for 
redress in such an emergency, so much 
as toa Chalmers. It is not the ma- 
gistrates of Manchester, with their 
feomanry corps, who are to do the 
usiness—it is the magistrates of Glas- 
gow, with their corps of parochial a- 
gency, and a Christian hero at their 
head. In this truly civic warfare he 
may, indeed, say, with the great Ro- 
man orator, Cedant arma togae ; and 
it is here we are to look, under Provi- 
dence, for the most successful efforts 
of this powerful individual, and that 


‘we are to find more peculiarly his 


high position for carrying on the 
Christianization of the age. 

There is another walk of the utmost 
importance at this time, in which, 
we think, the labours of Dr Chalmers 
have already been of great service, 
and in which, we doubt not, they 
will be of still greater. This is the 
influence of his writings in helping to 
Christianize the general character of 
our literature. The common tone of 
methodistical writings is so dull and 
uninteresting to any but the initiated, 
and the habits of thought which pre- 
vail in them are so confined and li- 
mited, that, instead of diffusing the 
spirit of Christianity throughout the 
literature of the rere they inspire 
ineffable disgust in all minds of a 
higher and more expanded cast. The 
spirit, the originality, the eloquence 
of Chalmers, give, on contrary, a 
very captivating air to the truths 
which he defends, even when he ma 
seem to be chiming in too much with 
the language of more narrow and dark- 
er spirits. It is impossible, at least, to 
despise any thing that he writes,—and 
it is in the cold climate of contempt 
that Christianity has ever most s\ fs 
fered. It can only, indeed, be 
tected from this fatal blight, when 
the general literature of a country is 
decidedly Christian. ‘That was once 
the proud distinction. of England. 
Not only her divines, (some of them 
men of the greatest genius and reach of 
mind, ) but all her Philosophers, Poets, 
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and great writers of evesy description, 
even to the theatre, were deeply im- 
bued with the images and the tone of 
thinking of the Gospel. Shakespeare 
is full of it from beginning to end. 
King Edward the Fourth, speaking of 
his brother Clarence’s kindness to him, 
says in. the moments of remorse for 
his death,— 
All this from my remembrance brutish 
wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
But when your carters or your waiting vas- 
sals 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and de- 
faced 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, 
pardon. 
O God! I fear thy justice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and your’s, 
for this. 
Every one of these expressions shows 
a profound feeling of Christian truth 
and sentiment—and what beauty, in 
return, does such an impression con- 
fer upon the literature which it per- 
vades! The finest parts even of the 
writings of Voltaire are those in which 
he affects Christianity. It is this per- 
vading spirit which we call the Christ- 
ianizing of literature, not the direct and 
dogged inculcating, unnecessarily, and 
at every turn, the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel,—a practice which, instead 
of incorporating it with our gene- 
ral literature, fixes, in truth, a mark- 
ed line of distinction between them. 
Every one, we believe, before Mr 
Wilberforce, looked upon Addison 
to be distinctly and eminently a 
Christian writer,—but, since that ex- 
cellent and eloquent man, in a mo- 
ment of a very whimsical illiberality, 
thought fit to assert the contrary, it 
has been the fashion among writers of 
@ certain class to speak of this most 
amiable of all moralists as if he were 
little better than a heathen philoso- 
pher ! 

We heartily wish that our litera- 
ture were once more as distinctly 
Christian as it was in his day,—nor 
have we much fear but that our wish 

ill be accomplished. Not only Dr 
Chalmers, but Mr Alison, a preacher 
equally eminent, although of a ve 
different school, the eloquent Hall 
of Leicester, and several others of 


great respectability, though inferior 


name, have already done much, and 
may do more—buta preacher must keep 
more strictly to the phraseology of the 
pulpit than is quite suited, perhaps, to 
the freedom of literature. Our pe- 
riodical writers have more, we think, 
in their power. ‘They have a mighty 
hold upon the minds of the nation ; 
some of them, by the weight of their 
authority, and the independent exer- 
cise of their commanding abilities, upon 
the highest classes of society and the 
highest orders of intellect ; and others, 
by their singular versatility of ge. 
nius, upon the most varied descrip- 
tions of our people. Perhaps none of 
them have yet duly appreciated the 
importance of the talents committed 
to them ;—the decaying of 
a former age may have partly chilled 
the native generosity of some,—and 
the licence or unsteadiness of youth 
may have no less blighted the as- 
piring energies of others ;—but all, 
we believe, have had good in view, 
and, not unfrequently, have well oc- 
cupied their talents in support of the 
Dalsvarhe of a pure morality, or in 
diffusing the glowing sensibilities of 
religion. Let them now, in their se- 
veral departments, keep their eye 
steadily fixed “on Truth’s defence, 
their noble task,” and great, they ma 
be assured, will be their reward. 
They will obtain the mighty glory, each 
in the conquest of their peculiar infir- 
mities, to become the undoubted bene- 
factors of their country and of man- 
kind. God and Nature have given them 
the power,—how they shall continue 
to use it, must rest with themselves. 
For our parts, we are well aware 
that our office is humbler,—yet there 
is room likewise in the world for us, 
and we, too, may be enabled, we 
trust, to find the path of a true and 
Christian usefulness. We shall wil- 
lingly fix our view on the march 
of superior intelligence and genius 
wherever they are to be found,—and 
where they do not “ lead on to be- 
wilder,” but are directed to wise and 
benevolent ends, we shall ever bow be- 
fore them with reverence ;—happy, in 
all situations and employments, to fol- 
low in the wake of greater and more 
enlightened minds, and thankful and 
satisfied; if, in the grand progress of 
moral and intellectual achievement, 


Our little bark, attendant sail, 


Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale- 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY DR ZIMe 
MERMANN’S OLD PAMPHLET. * 


In Magazine writing, one of the 
most approved recipes is to bring 
“ out of our treasure things new and 
old ;” and, if this be done on any 
principle of selection, the new and the 
old will reflect light upon each other. 
We have just been contemplating the 
scene of Christian activity which is 
opened to us in the pamphlet of Dr 
Chalmers, and the hopeful light which 
it throws around the prospeets of the 
age in which we live. Weare be- 
ginning to discover, at last, the na- 
ture of true heroism, not to be found 
in 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem’d— _ 


so much as in 


the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom— 


in services perseveringly pursued, 
through every discouragement, for the 
advancement of the temporal, and 
the eternal good of mankind. The 
vulgar notions of heroism have been 
greatly dispelled, we hope, by the fate 
of Napoleon,—and since, after all his 
mighty performances, which have va- 
a a, in mere smoke, he has not even 
obtained a death of honour, as it is 
called, on the field, but is protracting 
an useless and inglorious life, the folly 
of such selfish ambition is put in a 
more glaring point of view than was 
ever before exhibited to the world. 
The vanity, too, of mere human wis- 
dom,—of a philosophy which, despis- 
ing all higher illumination, wraps itself 
up in its own proud contemplations, 
has been most powerfully delineated 
in the bloody characters of our times. 
All the presumptuous fabric of infidel 
wisdom has been felt to be built upon 
the insecure soil under which earth- 
quakes were brooding ; and the names 
which were once held forth to the ad- 
miration of Europe as the great lights 
of mankind, are now withdrawing in- 
to the shade, and are viewed in the 
nakedness of their real poverty. 
Frederic of Prussia combined in 
himself the hero and the philosopher. 
He was surrounded by the prestige of 


* Dr Zimmermann’s Conversations with 
the late King of Prussia, when he attended 
him in his last Illness, a little before his 
Death, &e. London, 1791. 


both these characters. He was not, 
certainly, without magnanimity, and 
we have no wish to aggrayate his 
vices ; but, in the picture which we 
have begun to exhibit to our readers, 


drawn by a friendly but faithful pen-— 


cil, it will be seen how the hand of 
sickness and of death was busy, even 
in his own hour, in stripping off that 
false glare, which now scarcely can 
dazzle the most wandering and be- 
wildered imagination. 

We left our worthy Doctor quitting 
his Majesty, after a stormy interview, 
with orders to return next day. He 
then found him in good humour, and 
they conversel pleasantly about all 
matters of literature and politics. The 
Doctor recommended to the King the 
use of dandelion, a plant of which 
Frederic seems never to have heard be- 
fore, and he facetiously inquired ‘‘ for 
what lion this plant was created.” 
The courteous Doctor replied, “‘ Please 
your Majesty, we shall see that soon.” 
The King promised to follow the pre- 
scription ; but next day, says our au- 
thor, 


‘* When I waited upon him at eight 
in the morning, the remedy had not been 
taken; and I found in his majesty no 
traces of those good resolutions which he 
had formed the day before. As soon ag I 
entered the apartment, he played off a 
battery of arguments against the juice 
of dandelion; but I combated them all 
with the utmost freedom, which was, in- 
deed, a task of no great difficulty. Our 
conversation respecting dandelion conti- 
nued still to grow more animated, and 
ended in the following manner : 

‘© Fred.—I told you before that I 
would take your medicine but once a day. 

** Zim.—lIn that case your majesty will 
have a very large dose to take at once. 

** Fred.—How much ? 

Zim.—T wo or three spoonfuls. 

** Fred.—I do not call that much. 

*¢ Zim.—So much the better. But two 
or three spoonfuls of the juice of dande- 
lion, taken at once, may occasion sickness, 
and even vomitin 

“ Fred.—In case I will not take 
the dandelion. 

** Zim.—What I apprehend, 
will not happen. Your majesty may 
gin by very small doses. 

“ Fred.—The slow method I dislike. 

‘* Zim.—Your majesty may then take 
two spoonfuls at first, with a little fennel 
water, which is friendly to the stomach. 

Fred.— May I drink coffee soon after ? 

Zim.—Half an hour after. 

** Fred.—But is it not possible that 
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dandelion may have lost that virtue which 
it bad-in the time of the Greeks and the 
Romans ? 

* Zim.—I know that plant and its vir- 


_ tues, not from books alone; I have used 


the extract of it for thirty years; every 
spring I administer, perhaps, more than 
one hundred pounds of it in all diseases 
arising from obstructions of the viscera. 
But, if what I say cannot convince or :per- 
suade your majesty, I beg that, in taking 
my prescription of dandelion, you will do 
with me as Alexander did with his physi- 
cian, who, according to report, intended to 
poison him. Please to swallow this poison 
in my presence ; let your majesty than fix 
your eyes upon me, and you will see that 
{ will not change countenance more than 
the physician of the great Alexander. 

** This pleasantry seemed to make more 
impression on the king than all my me- 
dical reasoning : he fell a laughing in the 
most pleasant and agreeable manner, and 


said to me, in a resolute tone, * I will take 


your prescription.’ 

** He then dismissed me with—‘* Adieu, 
my good sir. You will do me a pleasure 
to return after dinner at three, provided it 
be not inconvenient.’”’ pp. 37—40. 


For some time the King was much 
pleased with his dandelion, though he 
once called it, we have no doubt witli 
great justice, a fiddle-fuddle kind of a 
medicine. But one afternoon 


** I received a visit (says the Doctor) at 
Potsdam, from one of those who had the 
honour of being admitted to his majesty’s 
table, and who told me very bad news. 
Frederic, at dinner, had paid little atten- 
tion to those rules respecting his diet, of 
which he had boasted so much in the 
morning. He had first eaten a large quan- 
tity of soup, composed of strong and ex- 
tremely hot ingredients; and he had added 
to it, as usual, a large spoonful of ginger, 
rutmeg, and other spices. After his soup 
he had eaten heartily of bouilli a la Russe, 
that is to say, dressed with a pint of spirits : 
and after this, an Italian dish, composed 
of the flour of Turkey corn and Parmesan 
cheese. To this is added the juice of gar- 
lic : it is then fried in butter, until a crust 
is formed upon it as thick as one’s finger ; 
and it is then seasoned with the strongest 

i This dish, invented first by Lord 
Marshal, and afterwards improved by the 
hing himself, is called Polenta. In short, 
while boasting of the wonderful appetite 
which the dandelion had given him, his ma- 
jesty ended his repast by eating a whole 
meee of eel-pye, which was so hot, that 
xis companion at table told me and my wife, 
—_ it looked as if it had been baked in 


“ The effect of the king's wonderful ap- 
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petite began to appear ever at dinner. 
The good humour and cheerfulness of the 
morning had vanished; his majesty fell 
into a stumber, and convulsive motions 
again appeared on his countenance. When 
he awoke, he had some retchings; and the 
company left table an hour sooner than 
usual. I had no reason to doubt, that 
Frederic had already cursed Zimmermann 
and his dandelion a hundred times. The 
storm, however, was much more dread. 
ful than I expected. At three I set for- 
ward to wait upon his majesty, as I had 
been ordered, very much discouraged, with 
some degree of peevishness, and I must 
freely confess, with a great deal of reluc- 
tance. 

‘¢ His looks were, indeed, terrible. In 
the large hollows of his cheeks, and on his — 
lips, which were usually very beautiful and 
agreeable, I perceived marks of the deepest 
and most profound” sadness. The first 
words which he spoke made me tremble. 
In writing this work, I hesitated a long 
time whether I should not suppress them, 
out of regard for those who sacrifice every 
thing to external appearance, and who af- 
fect to shew greatness of soul even in their 
meanest actions: but having reflected, that 
the greatest men, those even placed upon 
a throne, and those who are in a situation 
calculated to fix the attention of the pub- 
lic, have, like us poor miniatures of men, 
moments of peevishness and melancholy, 
which they express in the same manner, I 
concluded, that I ought not to conceal, that 
the greatest character of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Frederic the Great, at three o'clock 
after dinner, on the 30th of June 1786, 
said to me, J am now only an old carcase, 
Jit to be thrown to the dogs. 

‘* On hearing this expression, I replied, 
with some emotion, * Your majesty surveys 
only the worst side of the affair: you for- 
get those lucid and favourable intervals 
which you have often had, and even en- 
joyed this morning : you forget what you 
are, and what you have done, through the 
whole course of your life, for your kingdom, 
and for those who live under your govern- 
ment: these critical and melancholy mo- 
ments will pass, and then your majesty 
will soon recover your former strength and 
vivacity of mind. Your lower belly, Sire, 
is at present full and distended ; to-mor- 
row, when you have had a couple of stools, 
your wonted gaiety will return.” 

*‘ During the whole time I conversed 
with him, his majesty looked eagerly at 
me, as usual, and with eyes such as were, 
perhaps, never formed for any royal head : 
but whilst I was concluding my discourse 
he moved aside his face. As I continued 
to speak to him in a tender but firm tone 
of voice, he turned his eyes insensibly to- 
wards me, and at length fixed them upon 
me with an expression of contentment, 
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and even of friendship. This quarter of 
an hour, the commencement of which was 
very terrible, ended by being one of the 
happiest of my whole life.” pp. 48—52. 


As may be supposed, Zimmermann’s 
prescriptions did the King no mate- 
rial service, even when he followed 
them. He was sometimes pettish to 
the Doctor, and when he was in these 
moods he dismissed him with the for- 
mality of “‘ Adieu, Mr Physician ;” 
but, on the whole, he treated him 
very handsomely, and he was common- 
ly his “ dear Mr Zimmermann.” At 
last he dismissed him altogether, with 
a present of a thousand crowns, hav- 
ing given him the same sum when he 
first began his attendance. His last 
words to him were, “‘ Adieu, my good, 
my dear Mr Zimmermann; do not for- 
get the old man whom you have seen 

ere.” He lived but thirty-eight 
days longer. The following passage 
gives us the Doctor’s opinion of his 
patient, and shows him both in 
is good and bad lights. 


** What I have said respecting my con- 
versations with Frederic, leaves nothing 
else for me to do, than to relate some inte- 
resting particulars of his character. 

** The stomach, the belly, and the ima- 
gination, which, for what reason God only 
knows, depends so much on,the state of tlie 
two former, had inore influence over this 
great man than one might believe. Bad di- 
gestion rendered him extremely dejected ; 
but when that was over, his wonted vivacity 
immediately returned. The reader must 
have undoubtedly remarked how he re- 
covered courage on the smallest change for 
the better. His invincible incredulity in 
regard to medicine made him cry out, a 
miracle! when a remedy produced the 
least good effect; and when a physician 
foretold him the most trifling circumstance, 
he considered him as a prophet. 

“ He was often in bad humour during 
the course of his disorder ; yet this bad 
humour never, in my presence, broke out 
violently except once, on the 24th of June, 
when I proposed to have a consultation 
with Mr Selle. 

“* Frederic William I. who also died 
dropsical, was often during his malady in 
very bad humour; but he expressed him- 
self in a manner quite different from that 
of his great son, and sometimes in a man- 
ner altogether pious and Christianlike. 

“ A certain naiveté, not known at pre- 
Sent, and of which no idea can be formed, 
prevailed in Germany till the middle of 
this century, and espevially in the begin- 
ning of it. The reader will, perhaps, hard- 
ly believe that the spouse of Frederic I. 


King of Prussia wrote to the spouse of 
George I. at Hanover— 

«+ * Leibnitz passed the evening with 
me yesterday, in order to entertain me with 
his tnfiniment petits. Alas ! my dear, who 
can be better acquainted with them than 
you or I?” 

“ Frederic William I. possessed this 
naiveté, hut it was altogether German. I 
do not know whether his illness had be- 
gun when he drove the citizens of Berlin 
from the public walk, and sent them to 
Spandau, merely because they were fond of 
walking ; when he reduced the pension of 
a privy councillor from a thousand to four 
hundred crowns, because, passing one even- 
ing before his house, he had seen several 
lights in it, and because he learned that 
this councillor had company to sup with 
him ; and, lastly, when he spat one day 
in a lady’s bosom, because he found it too 
openly displayed. But when he was real- 
ly ill of the dropsy, he made his valet de 
chambre read the evening prayer every 
night to him when he went to bed. At 
the end of the prayer there was a benedic- 
tion. One evening the valet de chambre 
read, May God bless your majesty ; think- 
ing that he ought to read so. from a kind 
of politeness. ‘ That is not in the book,’ 
cried the king, throwing the first thing at 
him which he could lay his hand upon ; 
* read again.” The valet de chambre, not 
knowing in what he could have made a 
mistake, read again, May God bless your 
majesty.——§ It is not so, you scoundrel,” 
cried his majesty once more, throwin 
his nightcap at him. The poor valet, half 
dead with fear, read, for the third time, 
May God bless your majesty. His majes- 
ty then fell into a dreadful passion; and 
cried out, ‘ May God bless you! you 
scoundrel—who does not know that, in 
a I shall be a scoundrel like your- 
self 

** Frederic the Great, convinced also of 
his weakness, allowed that mankind are 
dependent beings; but not with the Ger- 
manic neiveté of his father, nor in so co- 
mico-Christian a manner. He felt sensi- 
bly, and with an emotion of sadness, what 
we all are. This hero and conqueror told 
me, so far back as the year 1771, * Alas ! 
I cannot overcome every obstacle.’ The 
same Frederic, the greatest man of the 
eighteenth century, said to me, in the last 
summer of his life, ‘ I always was a poor 
mortal.’ He who, a little before the gloomy 
po when he descended among the 

eroes of antiquity, still ruled his empire 

with a vigour of mind truly regal, said to 

me, on the 30th of June 1786, * I am now 

3.” 


** According to his philosophy, Frederic 
the Great believed that he owed lis ex- 
istence to chance. He had a just sense, 
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indeed, of his dependence on a superior 
power, that of age and time: but this 
great priticé had not that consolation which 
afises to the meanest of mankind. He did 


‘not enjoy that comfort which proceeds na- 


turally from our weakness—an idea of our 
dependence on God, and of the end of our 
existence beyond this life and the grave. 
Frederic the Great considered his life as a 
vapour, cteated by chance, and which age 
dissipated. He did not believe in what is 
the noblest, the best, ahd the grandest 
hope of man—the immortality of the soul. 
His creed was, that the thinking part of 
men is inseparable from the body, and 
perishes with it 

“* He, who was so often melancholy 
when he retiected how much his existence 
depended on age and time, was not sensi- 
ble that this dependence, which renders us 
so little in one point of view, exalts us in 
another, by intimately connecting us with 
the Deity. Frederic the Great, in the 
latter part of his life, undoubtedly experi- 
enced very painful sensations. Men ge- 
nerally, either through vanity or affectation, 
conceal these sensations; and flatterers, 
who wish to praise the suppose that 
they are tds disturbed by them. This 
eminent prince did not conceal from me 
what he felt in this respect. These ideas, 
however, were in his great mind only mo- 
mentary ; and though, for the most part, 
they destroy all the activity and faculties 
of the best organized heads, he preserved, 
till the last moment, his usual firmness 
and courage. On this account he was al- 
ways master of himself. Till almost the 
ya moment of his death, he applied, 
without interruption, to his wonted occupa- 
tions. It has, nevertheless, been frequent- 
ly asserted, throughout all Germany, that 

rederic outlived himself ; that his powers 
of mind were exhausted, and that his vi- 
vacity and vigour of thought had abandon- 
ed him. It appears to me, on the con- 
trary, that many princes would be very 


happy to possess, in the flower of life, that 


vigour and strength of mind which Frederic 
enjoyed duting the last summer of his: 
this certainly would secure to them a great 
name. The generals, ministers, atmbas- 
sadors, and private secretaries of his Prus- 
sian majesty, well know that the spirit of 
this prince was discernible in every thing 
Which he did in the summer of 1786; and 
what Mr Hertzberg, the mifnister, said on 
this subject, has certainly more weight 
than the idle reports of all Germany. I 
saw Frederic at or moments when he 
e 


appeared to ni¢ capable of deciding —_ 
ing a war; and though he could not have 
hn the field in , one might read 


in his eyes that his head was sufficiently 
Clear to form the best plans, and to direct 
the execution of them with perfect proprie- 
ty. A few days before my arrival at 


dam, he wrote, with his own hand, in. 
structions to his ambassador at one of the 
most. powerful courts in Europe, which, as 
I was assured, were a masterpiece of po- 
litics. I learned also that, during my 
residence there, he had formed reso. 
lutions respecting a foreign affair, which 
were as bold and decisive as any he had 
ever formed at the usual age of vivacity 
and vigour. 

** My readers will, perhaps, wish to 
know in what manner his majesty spent 
his time during the seventeen days I resid- 
ed at Potsdam. His manner of living, 
from the period of my departure till his 
death, may be seen in the Memoirs of Mr 
Hertzberg. 

After his miajesty’s disorder had be- 
come so serious, he began business at a 
very early hour. Before that period, the 
cabinet secretaries never made their ap- 
pearance till towards six or seven in the 
morning; but after it he always required 
their attendance at four. ‘ My condition 
(these are the memorable words by which 
his majesty announced to his secretaries 
this change) obliges me to give you this 
trouble, which will not continue long. As 
my life is on the decline, I must turn to 
advantage that part of it which remains, 
for it does not belong to me but to the 
state.” What a lesson to future kings. 
princes, and rulers! for every one knows 
that there is no king or prince, great or 
small, who has not occasion for his time. 
Every morning, at four, after Frederic had 
given audience to his adjutant, one of his 
hussars in waiting brought him all the re- 
ports of his ministers and generals, all the 
dispatches of his ambassadors, and all the 
letters which had arrived in the night at 
Berlin, from different countries. Having 
examined them, and selected such as were 
of most immediate consequence, he placed 
on one side those which he wished to read 
himself, and on the other those which he 
intended his cabinet secretaries should give 
him an account of. His secretaries were 
then called, who were obliged to come 
from Sans-Souct to Potsdam by four in 
the morning. When they arrived, his 
majesty delivered to them such papers 2s 
he wished them to read; they then repatr- 
ed to an apartment without the castle, read 
the whole, and made short extracts from 
them: in the mean time his majesty per- 


‘used all his letters; after whith the secre- 


taries were called in succession, each hav- 
ing his pen in his hand. Frederic firs: 
dictated what concerned the letters which 
he had read hirhself; his secretaries then 
i an account of those from whith they 
ad made extracts; and his majesty dic- 
tated to them his orders, and the answers 
he meant to give, almost word for word. 
Thus, itt géheral, from the hour of 
to six or seven in the morning, one sick 
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mortal ruled a whole kingdom, and dis- 
patched at the same time all foreign affairs. 
The cabinet secretaries then returned to 
Potsdam, wrote out fair copies of what the 
king had dictated to them, and brought 
them after dinner to be signed. But, 
what is rarely done in the administration 
of states, his majesty read over again all 
these letters and orders, before he put his 
signature to them. 

** Frederic then, after seven in the morn- 
ing, might have given himself up to indo- 
lence, and been exposed to languor, if he 
had thought proper ; but this he never could 
nor wouid do. Such a mode of life no 
sovereign can follow. 

‘* At that hour the bill of fare was 
brought him, but only for dinner, as he 
never supped; at the same hour all the 
productions of his gardens and green- 
houses, which had appeared since the pre- 
ceding day, were also brought him. I 
always saw them in large baskets placed 
on the tables of the anti-chamber ; they 
were the choicest and most beautiful of his 
fruits, consisting of cherries, grapes, me- 
lons, peaches, apricots, plums, and pi- 
sangs ;* and care was taken not to suffer a 
single cherry to be amongst them that was 
deformed by the smallest speck. Frederic, 
in general, ate some of these fruits. 

** At eight, when I arrived, he was al- 
inost always employed in reading, either a 
French translation of some ancient author, 
or some work respecting modern history ; 
but as his hand was so weak that he could 
oot hold a moderate octavo volume, he 
had every work of a large size formed into 
small divisions of a few sheets each, From 
the hour of eight I remained with bim as 
long as he thought proper; generally half 
an hour, but sometimes a whole hour. 
After my departure the commandant of 
Potsdam, the worthy, honest, and mild 
Lieutenant-General De Rohdich, arrived 
to receive the orders of the day; but this 
was always a momentary business, because 
at four in the morning an officer gave an 
account of every thing that had passed at 
the gates of Potsdam, and in the whole 
garrison. Between nine and eleven his 
majesty gave audience to the adjutants, 
and other officers with whom he had occa- 
sion to speak. 

** At eleven, Count de Luchesini and 
General Goertz, his majesty’s usual com- 
pany at table, made their appearance. 
From, the time of my arrival till near that 
of my departure, Count de Schwerin, first 
equerry-—and after my departure, till his 
majesty’s death, Mr Hertzberg, the mini- 
ster, and Count Pinte, a Piedmontese, and 
colonel of engineers, were generally of the 


* “A beautiful kind of browzht 
trom the island of Java,” = 
VOL. v. 


arty also, Besides these, he had with 

im sometimes one of his generals, and 
sometimes one of his majors. It is to be 
observed that Frederic sent an invitation 
every morning even to those who were ad- 
mitted to his table the whole year round. 

‘* ‘The dinner lasted sometimes only halt 
an hour, but oftener an hour and a half. 
The king ate always with a keen appetite, 
and, for the most part, too much He 
drank a kind of white wine made at Ber- 
gerac, in France, but with great modera- 
tion. When dinner was over, he always 
slept more or less, but never long; after 
which he took a few dishes of coffee, then 
sat in the sun, on his terrace, or amused 
himself with some object or other. For 
example, he had always something to do 
with jewellers and lapidaries. One day, 
while | was with him, he reviewed all his 
jewels and precious stones, which were 
very numerous. Those in his own apart- 
ment were estimated at five millions of 
crowns." 

** | had generally orders to wait upon 
his majesty at three in the afternoon ; but 
my visit was eften delayed half an hour or 
more, on account of his being busy, or 
asleep. The audience lasted as long as that 
of the morning. His majesty’s occupations 
then recommenced, and various letters were 
brought him to be signed. One day I saw 
Count de Finkenstein enter; and, at the 
same time, Prince Dolgoroucky, the Rus- 
sian envoy, had his audience of leave. 
Oiten, as I was going out, officers and en- 
gineers were entering with plans, drawings, 

*¢ The king’s evening party arrived at 
half after five, and consisted usually of the 
Chamberlain, Count de Luchesini, and Ge- 
neral Goertz. During the whole time I 
resided at Potsdam, and even during the 
time he himself resided there, Count 
Schwerin, the grand equerry, was admitted 
also. ‘I'wo days after my departure, he 
was succeeded by Mr de Hertzberg, who, 
as well as Count de Schwerin, attended 
the king, and remained at Sans-Souci till 
the period of his death. The king always 
conversed cheerfully with this society, who 


* ** Precious stones excited a kind of 
ion in the capricious mind of Frederic. 
His taste in this respect was singular : bril- 
liants he considered as not sufficiently 
besutiful. He had always before him, be- 
sides a leaden chest full of snuff, two other 
wooden chests, and four snuff-boxes of 
Silesian agate. They were ornamented with 
precious stones of all colours, which were 
neither sapphires, rubies, nor emeralds, as 
I at first imagined, but real brilliants, with 


foils of different colours placed under 


them, according to his majesty’s direc- 


tions.” 
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afterwards supped together by themselves ; 


and Frederic made a young man from 
Berlin read te him, sometimes Cicero, 
sometimes Plutarch, and sometimes Vol- 
taire, till the hour of ten, at which he 
usually went to sleep.” pp. 93—100. 


The conclusion of this queer per- 
formance is more queer than any part 
of it. Zimmermann himself, we be- 
lieve, was a good, harmless, fiddle- 
faddle sort of a person, something 
like his own dandelion, and a Christ- 
ian withal; but nothing can show, 
more distinctly, how completely un- 
christianized the habits of thinking and 
of writing in his time were, by the 
dazzling influence of a wretched philo- 
sophy, than the following eloquent 
peroration. He seems to make it a 
mighty merit in his hero, that he re- 
mained an infidel to the last gasp, and 
died as hard as some of those great 
men, in Fielding’s use of the term, 
who make their final exit from a no 
less exalted stage. 


“‘ He more than once testified to me, 
that he adhered, in every thing, to the 
principles exposed in the Works of the 
Philosopher of Sans-Souci; and | expect- 
ed that he would not proceed farther ; but, 
after the publication of his works, his re- 
ligious principles became still worse. 
Luchesini, however, did every thing that 
an honest man could do; he brought him 
back from atheism to deism: and I was 
very much surprised to find, during m 
residence at Potsdam, that he ke m 
more of the latter than he had done for 
many years. But he, however, generally 
admitted only a few of the received prin- 
of the deists ; he then often repeat. 

his ancient opinions, and seemed to be 
very anxious that people should compre- 
hend him well. Some might, therefore, 
conclude that Frederic fluctuated very much 
in his religious opinions towards the close 
of his life, and that he was often in doubt 
whether he should not adopt others. But 
those who might judge in this manner 
would undoubtedly be deceived; for I 
well know that, though his majesty listen- 
ed mpeg | to every objection made to 
him on this head, he remained always firm 
and unshaken in his sentiments. 

** ] shall here relate, and in a few words, 
what is known to only a few persons. 
Frederic the Great never believed, not even 
at the moment of his death, in the Christ- 
ian religion, or the immorality of the soul ; 
though he was not, perhaps, always free 
from uneasiness, in this respect, in the 
latter part of his life. He shewed a great 
spirit of toleration towards those who 
thought differently from him, and whe 
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even told him so; and he was mild and 
indulgent to enthusiasts, fanatics, and 
fools. Of'this he gave a convincing proof, 
a little while before his death, in his be- 
haviour towards a person who endeavoured 
to bring him within the pale of the church. 
Amongst the letters which had arrived one 
day, and which the king delivered into the 
hands of his cabinet secretaries, there was 
one without any signature, which surprised 
them so much that they brought it back to 
his majesty. The author, from conscien- 
tious motives, represented to the king, out 
of respect and love for him, that, though 
he had been incredulous all his lifetime, 
there was still room for him to amend, and 
return to his duty ; but that, as he was on 
the brink of the grave, he had not a mo- 
ment to Jose, unless he wished to go to 
that place where there are gnashing of 
teeth and eternal wailings, and to be rvast- 
ed in hell throughout all eternity. The 
same evening the king made a present of 
this letter to Luchesini ; saying, * You see 
how careful they are of my soul.’ 

“ Frederic often joked repecting death, 
when he had the glass in his hand. His 
letters to D’Alembert, at the time when 
that philosopher was approaching towards 
his end, contain sublime consolations, re- 
plete with the most stoic philosophy against 
the dread of ceasing to exist. 

** Count Luchesini asked me, however, 
one day, at Potsdam, in what manner his 
majesty’s fears respecting death might be 
quieted ; as he was not susceptible of that 
pleasing consolation which arises to those 
who believe in the immortality of the soul. 
Comfort him, said I, by representing to 
him the immortality of his name ; the in- 
delible remembrance of every thing great 
and sublime that he has done, and of all 
the good actions he has performed ; and, 
lastly, by shewing him that all these will 

live a long tinte after him. The king, as he 
himself has often told me, is ‘not afraid of 
death, and I believe it: but he hates and 
detests it, and would wish to oppose it if 
possible. Suffer him to deny, to the last, 
the immortality of the soul; for in this 
reg you will never be able to convert 
im. But tell him boldly, and without 
ceasing, that he has done more than any 
king before him could do in a similar s!- 
tuation; and that all he has done has 
taken too deep root not to expand and 
flourish till the remotest period of futurity. 
Repeat to him, and even proclaim with a 
loud voice, in his latest moments, that ¢/< 
Prussian Eagle shall never behumbled. 

“ ‘Tender and sublime soul! thou wonder 
of the eighteenth century! at once philo- 
sopher, hero, legislator, and conqueror— 

whose name shall live to the end 
of ages, and from whose glory every thing 
has been “that jealousy 
or malevolence could throw upon it with # 
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view to tarnish it—thy earthly frame, de- 
posited at Potsdam, is not the only part 
which remains of thee. Placed in the 
abode of the immortals, thou art now near 
thy Marcus Aurelius ; and this produc- 
tion is only the smallest of the flowers 
scattered over thy tomb. Thy name will 
be always engraven on my heart, as the 
soft and tender sound of thy last words— 
Zimmermann, remember the good old man 
that you have seen here!” pp. 147-—151. 


REMARKS ON MRS HEMANS’'S POEMS. * 


Tuere can be no greater proof of 
the injury the public taste has sus- 
tained by the thirst for strong excite- 
ment, which we had occasion to repro- 
bate in a former Number, than the a- 
pathy with which two very beautiful 
and classical poems by this author 
have been received. We allude to the 
poem on the Restoration of the Works 
of Art to Italy, and the other on Mo- 
dern Greece. They have, no doubt, 
“ fit audience found,” though few ;— 
but we ask, Why are they so few? 
Nothing can be a greater proof of the 
predominant egotism, which is the 
disease (we had almost said the vice) 
of refinement, than the unquenchable 
thirst for story, so prevalent among 
all kinds of readers. We have been 
often told that extremes meet. This 
is well exemplified in the resemblance 
between the tastes and pursuits of 
people in a state of semi-barbarism and 
those advanced to a very high point 
of civilization, though influenced by 
different motives. ‘The savage in the 
dawn of knowledge leads a life divid- 
ed between violent exertion and inert 
languor. Eager in his pursuits, and 
ardent in his affections, rest with him 
is not apathy. When wearied with 
the chace, er enjoying a short and pre- 
carious interval of peace, he has no 
light amusements to diversify the hea- 
vy interval when the body reposes and 
the mind rests not. The tales in 
which war and hunting, faithful love, 
and kindred affections, were pour- 
trayed, soothed his short and pensive 
leisure with a picture of the vicissi- 
tudes to which his mode of life was 
hourly liable. Limited as his 
tions were to the changes of the “4 
ments without, and the great element- 


* Tales and Historic Scenes, in Verse. 
By Felicia Hemans. London, 1819. 
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ary passions of the human mind with- 
in, these tales admitted of little va- 
riety. Yet still they were mirrors of 
life, such as he felt and saw it ;— 
and though, in process of time, much 
exaggeration took place, still the out- 
line Was true to nature. Sentiment, 
refined fancy, and increased intelli- 
gence, threw their varied colours over 
the poetry of later times. The Muse, 
whether her strains were moral or sa- 
tirical, pathetic or ludicrous—whe- 
ther she reflected, with Thomson, the 
face of Nature in her pure and faith- 
ful inirroror, with Pope, caught the 
wying manners as they rose, and 
showed vice its own deformity, and 
folly its own absurdity—or, with Col- 
lins, called up the “ shadowy tribes 
of mind” in visible and beautiful 
forms—she still afforded delight, and 
awakened interest. All this is gone 
by. We are become too indolent and 
too selfish to be easily excited or much 
interested, unless by mere story. We 
can identify ourselves with the hero 
or heroine of a tale. We think what 
we should have done, or how we 
should have felt, in such circum- 
stances ; and, while the dramatis per 
sone suffer or mourn, we can congra- 
tulate ourselves on our own exemption 
from such suffering. 

We now return to our parallel.— 
The heroes and hunters of primitive 
times, to whom no other source of in- 
tellectual entertainment was open, gaz= 
ed unwearied on exaggerated pictures 
of their own mode of life, with all its 

erils and vicissitudes, because they 
ad nothing else to engage their atten- 
tion or excite their feelings. We to 
whom the pages of history and science 
are laid open, and all the rich stores of 
human genius revealed, take little in- 
terest in any thing but story, because 
we are satiated with pleasures of a su- 
perior kind, and wish for a mirror in 
which to behold ourselves as we sup- 
pose we should act, suffer, or euiey 
under certain circumstances. ‘They 
dwelt on story, because they had no- 
thing else to engage them. We, 
with a thousand sources of re- 
fined entertainment open to us, ne- 
glect them all, to indulge a voracious 
appetite for tales of wonder-——for such 
ose may be called which have of late 
not merely engaged but entirely en- 
the public mind. We can- 

not, like dur forefathers, have our at- 
tention kept awake by a poctical mir- 
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ror, in which our daily life is pour- 
trayed. Walking as we do in the 
shackles of custom, and in the appro- 
priate path to which law and civiliza- 
tion have limited us, our pursuits are 
too frivolous in ordinary life, and our 
habits too monotonous to admit of a 
poetical dress. We must be kept won- 
dering at the strange mixture of bold 
and generous Virtues, with savage li- 
cence and no less savage revenge, in 
those ages when some sparkles of the 
dying spirit of chivalry still brighten- 
ed the feuds and quenchless animosi- 
ties of the ancient barons, and some 
gleams of faithful attachment and he- 
roic bravery shed fitful light through 
the gloom of barbarity and ignorance 
among the moonlight chieftains and 
moss-troopers of the Border, while re- 
ligion, debased by superstition, and 
learning confined to convents and col- 
leges, poured a kind of dim twilight 
over the whole. This suits our taste 
exceedingly. We all like very well 
to sit in all the snugness of modern 
drawing-rooms, and, like Cowper and 
his friends on the arrival of a news- 
paper, “‘ wheel in the sofa, and draw 
the curtains down.” While surround- 
ed with luxury, and in the bosom of 
ease and safety, we feed our imagina- 
tions, at small expence, with the toils 
and hardships of those ‘* who drank 
the red wine through the helmet 
barr’d,” or the midnight plunge 
through the foaming stream of him 


Alike to whom was time or tide, 
December's snow, or July’s pride, 
Alike to whom was tide or time, 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime. 


It is very well to mount behind 
William of Doleraine, or some other 
stout Marchman, in idea, while all 
our effeminate habits and fire-side 
comforts are at the same time en- 
hanced by the contrast. This, how- 
ever, was a field of adventure in which 
we had some honour to win. It was 
walking in a gallery where the images 
of our warlike ancestors, drawn to t 
life, looked sternly down upon us, and 
seemed to reproach us with the ne- 
er advantages which their iron age 

ad never attained. We impute their 
faults to the lawless tithes in which 
they lived, and claim alliance with 
their pre-eminent, though imperfect, 
virtues. 

By the wonderful and much-abused 
powers of a noble wanderer over the 


[Nov 
East, we have been seduced into de. 
vouring, with still more poignant re. 
lish, tales of wonder over which the 
magic of his genius has shed more 
dangerous attractions. We have been 
lately induced to analyze some of 
those tales of crime and herror in our 
strictures on Mazeppa, and shall, 
therefore, simply repeat an opinion, 
from which few who bestow any se- 
rious thought on the subject will be 
found to differ, that the taste formed 
on the perusal of such poetry must 
produce a thirst for strong excitement, 
and a degree of indifference to all the 
softer graces of the most polished and 
classical Muse, unaccompanied by that 
stimulus which this vitiated appetite 
demands. ‘That Mrs Hemans has been 
driven into this mode of engaging at- 
tention to poetry so rich in fancy, so 
pure and polished in diction, and bear- 
ing the very stamp and impress of ori- 
ginal genius, is to be lamented, as 
narrative is not exactly her forte, and 
would not certainly tte: been her 
choice, were choice permitted to her. 
It may be thought hard that every 
production of female intellect seems to 
require to be introduced into the world 
with an apology, as if the field of com- 
tition for the laurels reaped by ta- 
ents were not equally open to candi- 
dates of either sex ; yet these fair con- 
servators of domestic peace and hu- 
man happiness shouid know their own 
place, and the importance of their pe- 
culiar duties, too well to murmur at 
an wer the universality of which 
affords some proof of its being found 
ed on the common sense of mankind. 
There is a veil of delicacy which usu- 
ally covers intellectual superiority, 
when it distinguishes a very young 
woman, and which, however transpa- 
rent, we should not wish to ‘see en- 
tirely thrown off. We do not desire 
to have those bashful charms of open- 
ing mind, that delight in the little cir- 
cle of intimacy, laid early open to the 
ublic eye. When life advances, and 
judgment attains its full maturity, du- 
ties equally tender and important in 
the ordinary course of things often lay 
claim to the time, and employ the 
whole energies of the most powe 
female mind ; and it has thus ha 
pened that our most distinguished fe- 
male writers, such as Mrs Carter, Miss 
Talbot, and Miss Baillie, were not 
bound down to those engrossing, du- 
ties to which the time and intéllect of 
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females are, in general, so worthily 

devoted. Mrs Barbauld may be in- 

cluded, whose excellent education, 

and whose leisure, uninterrupted by 
maternal duties, placed her nearly in 
the same predicament. Mrs Hemans 
is one of those who actually do re- 
quire an apology for coming before the 
public, because she is young, married, 
and the mother of a fast increasing fa- 
mily. We dare not, unpermitted, 
admit the reader into the sacred pri- 
vacy of that domestic circle of which 
this admirable person forms the cen- 
tre and the ornament. Generally 
speaking, the duties of a mother are 
such as to require undivided atten- 
tion; yet there may be circumstances 
in which every power und talent is 
called forth and stimulated by the best 
affections of the heart. Without far- 
ther penetrating into the quiet seclu- 
sion of a family every way respectable, 
where talents of the highest order are 
made subservient to virtues still more 
tobe valued, it is enough to add, that 
her motive for appearing before the 
public is so praiseworthy, that the 
sternest critic, however accustomed to 
éontemn the productions of female ge- 
nius, must regard her Muse with sym- 
pathy and indulgence. For the volume 
itself, however, we claim noindulgence, 
and are most willing to let it stand or 
fall by its own merits. We are well 
aware, that, in reading poetry, the 
public judges it from the merit it pos- 
sesses, and the pleasure it gives, little, 
if at all, biassed by the motives or 
circumstances of the author. 

The first historical fact which Mrs 
ilemans has selected as the subject of 
a poetical narrative is the treacherous 
murder of Crescentius by Otho the 
third Emperor of Germany, when the 
former made a bold attempt to shake 
off the Saxon yoke, and the still hea- 
vier one of the Popes, then peeuliar- 
ly tyrannical and flagitious. The 
consul (for such Crescentius was) de- 
fended the Mole of Hadrian as lon 
as possible, till at length Otho, 
despairing of success, entered into a 
treaty, in which he pledged his word 
to respect the rights of the Roman ci- 

tizens and the life of their consul. 
Immediately on the surrender of the 
fortress, he bcheaded the unhappy pa- 
triot, with thany of his adherents. 
The emperor cttlenvenrehy by a pil- 

t soon after, to appease the hor- 
rors of his coms¢ience. On his return, 
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Stephania, the widow of Crestentius, 
concealing her affliction and resent- 
ment, found means to be introduced 
to the tyrant, and avenged her wrongs 
by administering poison to him. 

We extract, as a specimen of thé 
author’s powers, the following deserip~ 
tion of the scene of action, and the 
crisis of time, when the deluded pa- 
triots rejoiced in the amnesty nected 
to them by the tyrant. 


*Tis morn, and Nature's richest dyes 
Are floating o’er Italian skies : 
Tints of transparent lustre shine 
Along the snow-clad Apennine ; 
The clouds have left Soracte’s height, 
And yellow Tiber winds in light, 
Where tombs and fallen fanes have strew’é 
The wide Campagna’s solitude. 
*Tis sad amidst that scene to trace 
Those relics of 4 vanish'd race ; 
Yet o’er the ravaged path of time, 
Such glory sheds that brilliant clime, 
Where Nature still, though empires fall, 
Holds her triumphans festival ; 
E’en Desolation wears a smile, 
Where skies and sunbeams laugh the while; 
And Heaven’s own light, Earth’s richest 
bloom, 
Array the ruin and the tomb. 


But she, who from yen convent tower 

Breathes the pure freshness of the hour ; 

She, whose rich flow of raven hair 

Streams wildly on the morning air ; 

Heeds not how fair the scene below,* 

Robed in Italia’s brightest glow. 

throned midst Latiuin’s classic 
ains, 

Th’ Eternal City’s towers and fanes, 

And they, the Pleiades of eatth, 

The seven proud hills of Empire’s birth, 

Lie spread beneath : not now her glance 

Roves o’er that vast sublime expanse ; 

Inspired, and bright with hope, ’tis thrown 

On Adrian’s massy tomb alone ; 

There, from the storm, when Freedom 


fled, 
His faithful few Crescentius led ; 
While she, his anxious bride, who now 
Bends o'er the scene her youthful brow, 
Sought refuge in the hallow'd fane, 
Which then could shelter, not in vain. 


But now the lofty strife is o’er, 
And Liberty shall weep no more. 
At length imperial Otho’s voice 
Bids her devoted sons rejoice ; 
And he, who battled to restore 
The glories and the rights of yore, 
Whose accents, like the clarion’s sound, 
Could burst the dead repose around, 
op his native Rome shall see, 

e sceptred city of the free ! 
And young ia waits the hour 
When leaves her lord his fortress-tower, 
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Her ardent heart with joy elate, 

That seems beyond the reach of fate ; 
Her mien, like creature from above, 
All vivified with hope and love. 


The story, very little deviating from 
the historic narrative, is carried on 
with great force and pathos, and with 
the same beauty of diction and lofti- 
ness of sentiment. 

The Abencerrage is a romance, the 
scene of which is appropriately laid in 
a most romantic period, and in the 
country of all others in which the spi- 
rit of romance was most powerful, and 
lingered longest—in the kingdom of 
Grenada, where the power of the 
Moors was first established, and had 
the greatest continuance—the time 
that te which Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella succeeded in conquering the last 
Moorish king, and expelling the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet from that jbeauti- 
ful region, which their industry had 
cultivated to the highest 
and their arts adorned with the ut- 
most magnificence. The fall of their 
empire In the west appears to have 
been hastened by the tyranny of the 
monarch, and the fierce hostility of 
contending factions. The resentment 
of a gallant and deeply-injured chief, 
for the wrongs sustained by his fa- 
mily, forms the basis of this narra- 
tive, the materials of which are to be 
found scattered in_the heroic ballads 
referring to this period, which are so 
frequent in Spain. Hamet, the hero 
of the tale, is another Coriolanus, 
whose of the injuries 
his family had sustained from the ad- 
verse faction leads him to turn his 
arms against his ungrateful and de- 
graded country—that country which 
was still dear to him, and the more 
endeared for containing one fond and 
faithful heart, which neither his er- 
rors or his misfortunes could alienate. 
His beloved Zayda, the daughter of a 
Zegris chief, (the enemy of the Aben- 
cerrages,) is a lofty and pure-minded 
heroine, who unites with the tender- 
ness of her sex the firmness of the 
most exalted masculine character. 
Devoted in heart to her lover, she is 
still faithful to her country and to her 
filial duties. The leading events of 
the narrative are strictly historical, 
and with these the fate and sufferings 
of the unfortunate lovers are very na- 


turally interwoven. The beauty of 


the descriptions here is exquisite. In- 
deed, the common accounts of the A]- 
hambra, given by mere matter-of-fact 
travellers, seem to have acquired from 
the nature of the subject a high poetic 
colouring. What a field, then, must 
such a scene, in the height of its pris- 
tine glory, present tq a young and ex- 
uberant imagination ! We cannot af= 
firm that our author has been able to 
proceed with the chastened calmness 
of mature taste through the enchant- 
ments of this Arabic Elysium. While 
she is tempted to luxuriate in this wil- 
derness of poetic sweets, the interest 
of the story is sometimes suspended. 
The parts, each distinctly considered, 
are beautiful in the extreme; but a 
more subdued fancy would have pro- 
duced a more distinct and connected 
story at the expence of sacrificing 
some luxuriant graces of description. 
It is somewhat singular that simpli- 
city, the first charm which poetry 

ssesses in its infancy, is one of the 

t it attains in its more advanced 
state, the early productions of all mo- 
dern poets being deficient in this par- 
ticular. We donot include the stu- 
died simplicity which has been culti- 
vated as an art, and carried to excess 
by some persons of great and real ge- 
nius. Choice is bewildered among 
the many fine passages we are tempt- 
ed to extract from the Abencerrage ; 
we shall not, then, interrupt its en- 
tireness, but content ourselves with 
what we hope will not content the 
reader, namely, theintroductory verses, 
which follow : 


Lonely and still are now thy marble halls, 

Thou fair Alhambra! there the feast is 
o'er; 

And with the murmur of thy fountain- 


falls, 
Blend the wild tones of minstrelsy no 
more. 
Hush’d are the voices that, in years gone 
by, : 
Have mourn’d, exulted, menaced, thro’ 
thy towers ; | 
Within thy pillar’d courts the grass waves 
And all uncultured bloom thy fairy 
bowers. 


Unheeded there the flowering myrtle blows, 
Through tall arcades unmark’d the sun- 
And many a tint of soften’d brilliance 


throws 
O’er fretted walls, and shining peristyles. 
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And well might Fancy deem thy fabrics 
lone 
So vast, so silent, and so wildly fair, 
Some charm’d abode of Beings all un- 
known, 
Powerful and viewless, children of the 
air. 


For there no footstep treads th’ enchanted 
ground, 
There not a sound the deep repose per- 


vades, 
Save winds te founts, diffusing freshness 
round, 
Through the light domes and graceful 
colonnades. 
Far other tones have swell’d those courts 
along, 
In days Romance yet fondly loves to 
trace ; 
The clash of arms, the voice of choral 
song, 


The revels, combats, of a vanish’d race. 


And yet awhile, at Fancy’s potent call, 
Shall rise that race, the chivalrous, the 
bold! 
Peopling once more each fair, forsaken 
hall 
With stately forms, the knights and 
chiefs of old. pp. 55, 56. 


Each of the single events which 
form the subject of the succeeding 
poems derives fresh interest from the 
vivid colours with which it is adorn- 
ed, and has an ease, and clearness, 
which can scarce be expected from an 
unpractised writer, in more lengthen- 
ed and intricate narratives. Alaric in 
Italy is written with great spirit, and 
there is in the style a degree of so- 
lemnity suited to the sa dl one, 
indeed, that impresses strongly on 
every thinking mind the awful retri- 
bution by which the accumulated 
crimes of an ambitious people have in 
so many instances been visited. The 
following extract describes the en- 
trance of the Goths into Rome. 


Heard ye the Gothic trumpet’s blast ? 

The march of hosts, as Alaric pass’d ? 

That fearful sound, at midnight deep, 

Burst on th’ eternal city’s sleep : 

How woke the mighty ? She, whose will 

So long had bid the world he still, 

Her sword a sceptre, and her cye 

Th’ ascendant star of destiny ! 

Py woke—to view the dread array 
Scythians rushing to their prey, 

To hear her streets resound cahiis 

Pour'd froma thousand agonies! 

While the strange light of flames, that gave 

A ruddy glow to Tyber’s wave, 


Bursting in that terrific hour 
From fane and palace, dome and tower, 
Reveal’d the throngs, for aid divine 
Clinging to many a worshipp’d shrine ; 
Fierce fitful radiance wildly shed 
O’er spear and sword, with carnage red, 
Shone o'er the suppliant and the flying, 
And kindled pyres for Romans dying. 

178, 179. 


The Death of Conradin, like that of 
our own Arthur of Bretagne, (to 
whose fate and character that of the 
Swabian prince bore much resem- 
blance,) is an historical fact, melan- 
choly and atrocious in itself, and Bri- 
tish poetry has now given in addition, 
in both instances, a degree of beaut 
and tenderness to their story that wi 
for ever shed lustre on the memory 
of those early victims of ambition. 
Charles of Anjou, who usurped the 
dominion of Naples, to which Con- 
radin was heir, seeing him greatly be- 
loved by the people, condemned him 
to death, without any the least pre- 
text to colour the crime. The a 
proach of the youthful prince to the 
scaffold is thus described : 


But thou, fair boy! the beautiful, the 
brave, 


Thus passing from the dungeon to the 
ve, 
While all is yet around thee which can 


give 

A charm to earth, and make it bliss té 
live 3 

Thou on whose form hath dwelt a mo- 
ther’s eye, 

Till the deep love that not with thee shall 
die 

Hath grown too full for utterance—can it 
be ? 


And = - pomp of death prepared for 

Young, royal Conradin! who should’st 
have known 

Of life as yet the sunny smile alone ! 

Oh! who can view thee, in the pride and 
bloom 

Of youth, array’d thus richly for the tomb, 

Nor feel, deep-swelling in his inmost soul, 

Emotions tyranny may ne’er control ? 

Bright victim ! to ambition’s altar led, 

Crown’d with all flowers that heaven on 


pride, 
May hope for mercy— if to thee denied ? 


be A dead silence on the breathless 
rong,— 

Dead silence all the peopled shore along, — 
As on the captive moves—the only sound, 
To break that cali so fearfully profound, 
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The low, sweet murmur of the rippling 
wave 

Soft as it glides, the smiling shore to lave ; 

While on that shore, his own fair herit- 


age, 

The youthful martyr to a tyrant’s rage 

Is passing to his fate—the eyes are dim 

Which gaze, through tears that dare not 
flew, on him: 

He mounts the scaffold—doth his footstep 
fail ? 

Doth his lip quiver? doth his cheek turn 

»? 


eC: 

Oh ! it may be forgiven him, if a thought 

Cling to that world, for him with beauty 

fraught, 

To all the hopes that promised Glory’s 
meed 

And all th’ affections thot with him shall 
bleed ! 

If, in his life’s young day-spring, while the 
rose 

Of boyhood on his cheek yet freshly glows, 

One et fear convulse his parting 
breath, 

And shrink from all the bitterness of 
death ! 


But no !—the spirit of his royal race 
Sits brightly on his brow—that youthful 
ace 

Beams with heroic beauty—and his eye 

Is eloquent with injured majesty. 

He kneels—but not to man—his heart shall 
own 

Such deep submission to his God alone ! 

And who can tell with what sustaining 
power 

That God may visit him in fate’s dread 
hour ? 


How the still voice, which answers every 


moan, 
May speak of hope,—when hope on earth 
is gone ? 


That solemn pause is o’er—the youth hath 


ven 

One en parting love to earth and 
heaven ; 

The sun rejoices in th’ unclouded sky, 

Life all around him glows—and he must 
che! pp, 247—250, 


If any reader considers our stric- 
tures tedious, and our extracts pro- 
fuse, our best apology is, that the 
luxury of doing justice to so much 
genuine talent, adorning so much pri- 
vate worth, does not often occur to 
tempt us to an excess of this nature. 


Since writing the above, Mrs He- 
mans has made another public ap- 
pearance on a field ly inte- 
resting to all true Scots, even the me- 
morable field of Falkirk, or, perhaps, 
't would be more strictly correct to 


Mrs Hemans’s Poems. 


LNov. 
say, the Banks of Carron, where, by 
the power of poetical magic, she has 
conjured “p two stalwart and majes- 
tic, spirits, holding high converse on 
themes of deep import. These are no 
other than Wallace and the Bruce. 
The tradition which records the ge- 
nerous effort of the truest of’ patriots, 
and most disinterested of heroes, to 
win back the descendant of our an- 
cient monarchs, to assert his ¢laims, 
and liberate his country, is one, we 
are all willing to credit; a true Scot 
would scarce listen to historical doubts 
on the subject. The period of that 
noble struggle for national liberty wa: 
dear to the Scottish Muse; and the 
heartfelt strains of Blind Harry and 
the Archdeacon of Aberdeen stil! 
gleam through the rust of antiquity 
to illustrate those gloomy but honour- 
able days when the national spirit ros: 
high against oppression—when eleve: 
lost battles, far from breaking tha‘ 
unconquered spirit, proved only so 
many preludes to the twelfth, that 
gave freedom to the country, and un- 
fading, as unsullied, glory to its he- 
roic monarch. 

This is a theme on which a genu- 
ine Scot delights to luxuriate. I: 
has so far kindled the spirit of onc 
of our expatriated countrymen, that 
it has induced him to offer a prize to 
any one who should write the best 
poem on this heroic interview, where 


Thoughts that breathe, and words tha‘ 
burn, 


awaked that fire in the mind of tlic 
Bruce that afterwards blazed out in 
such a glorious flame. Mrs Hemans 
has been the successful competitor. 
A lady who knows and admires her, 
not satisfied with the advantage she, 
Mrs Hemans, has derived from the 
prize already mentioned, has order- 
ed 500 copies to be at her 
own expence, and sold for the au- 
thor’s benefit. ‘The booksellers, with 
the most generous spirit, refuse the 
wonted emoluments of the trade, 
whether from mere amor » or 
from a courteous as well as chivalrous 
to the fair author ; and it 1s 
to be supposed that a Scottish public, 
at least, will be emulous of all this li- 
berality. 
There is a suggestion in this poc™ 
with regard to a monument comume- 
morating those worthies, and ow 
countryman before mentioned pro 
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poses leaving a sum towards that na- 

tional and very desirable object. We 

live now in very cordial union with 

our south country friends, and the be- 

nefits of that union which we so much 

detested, and they so much despised, 

at the time it took place, are now 

found to be mutual and important. 

One peculiar benefit is only of late 

occurrence, yet, perhaps, full as much 

valued as any of the others; it is, 

that our southern neighbours have 

learned (though late) to appreciate 

the Scottish character, and to discern 

and taste Scottish genius even in the 

disguise of our national lan — 

a language most peculiarly fitted for 

the vehicle of simple pathos and strong 

sarcastic, or even gaily playful hu- 

mour. Allan Ramsay proved little 

more than an avant courier; but 

Burns entered their confines with a 

inonarch’s voice, and cried havoc to 

vulgar prejudice. He, like Wallace, 

enacted wonders, but, like him, did 

not live to complete his conquest. 

His successor, like Bruce, has estab- 

lished the Scottish sway in the do- 

main native to Scottish genius, and in 

these wondrous fictions, which 

sess so much truth of painting and 
character, has established a monu- 
ment to the national language and 
national manners that must be perpe- 

tual. They have, I trust, had the ef- 
tect of rekindling thet enthusiasm for 
the land of our nativity, and the me- 
mory of our forefathers, which travel 
and a mixture with strangers was in 
danger of diminishing. Let us then 
cherish this uliar charactcr, and 
the honourable remembrance that we 
were once an independent people. If 
we cannot, like those ornaments of 
our country, embalm our language in 
immortal verse, or in those more fa- 
iniliar images of Scottish life which 
are alike imperishable, we can at least 
bring a stone to the cairn of Wallace, 
to whose memory we owe so much. 
A pittance of little more value than 
this figurative tribute from every Scot 
to whom that name is dear, would 
furnish such an addition to the pro- 
posed legacy as would raise a mo- 
nument worthy of the hero, and of 
the nation by whom his memory is 
revered. 


¥. 
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VERSES SENT WITH 8OME FAVOURITE 
FLOWERS TO A YOUNG LaDy. 


On a Sprig of Heuth. 


FLOWER of the waste! the heath-fowl 
shuns 

For thee the brake and tangled wood,— 

To thy protecting shade she runs, 

Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes, 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 


Flower of the desart though thou art, 
The deer that e the mountain free, 
The graceful doe, the stately hart, 

Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 

And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 


Gem of the heath, whose modest bloom 

Sheds beauty o’er the lonely moor, 

Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 

Nor yet with splendid tints allure, 

Both valour’s crest, and beauty’s bower, 

Oft hast thou deck’d, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild! whose crinison glow 

Adorns the dusky mountain’s side, 

Not the gay hues of Iris’ bow, 

Nor gardens artful varied pride, : 

With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 

Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart! thy fragrance mild, 

Of peace and freedom seems to breathe ; 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild, 

And deck his bonnet with the wreath, — 

Where dwelt of old his rustic sires,— 

Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of his dear loved native land ! 

Alas, when distant, far more dear ! 

When he from some cold foreign sky 

Looks homeward through the blending 
tear, 

How must his aching heart deplore, 

That home or thee * he sezs no more ! 


The Passion Flower. 
Tuy strange unwonted form, mysterious 


flower ! 
To humble yet aspiring thought gives 
Memorial of that sad and solemn hour, 
When horror shook, and darkness veil’d 
the earth. 
Does daring fancy thus too far presume, 
In thy frail form to trace those pictur’d 


woes, 
That brought the willing Victim to the 
tomb 


Who died in agony—in triumph rose ? 
Or say, has bounteous Nature’s lavish 
hand 


That decks the lily in imperial pride,— 


* Heath does not grow in many parts 
of America. 
3. 
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Comes to sét all nature frees) 8 The sun did once the sky illume, | 

And weleome spring and aeaeals dann _ Now sunk in darkness and in gloom ; 
When thy fragrant cupappears, ‘The trecs then wore a verdant hue, 
Richly charged with dewy tears ¢)~.,, Though now they’re whiten’d o'er with 
Or thy groupes of modest flowers, . dew 


450 The Ephemera. [Nov. 
4 That bids the rose inferior flowers com- She, though wi wither'd in her bloom,: $0 
mand, Still survives in soft perfume; 
Though elie glow in spendour at her Like incense sweet on Virtues tomb 
Has she, curious skill,. thy branches THE EPHEMERA, A 
| crown'd inseti with man i bol A FERVENT votary of the Muses 
i) Can see and hear whate’er he chooses : 
hallow’é” thorny ‘wreath No barrier can confine a mind 
ath egious'spear? And, borne by Fancy flies to spheres” 
Th Beyond the reach of eves and te 
In the pale beauty thy petals spread, Pray, therefore, wonder not that 
NOL }. 4 i Where azure veins adorn the pallid white, Should write the history of a Fly. | 
We trace the bloodless hue that marks the 
(Me heal ae i} t of the spirit’s flight. I ng he rom every gale,— 
\ Waked by the genial breath of spring, 
While gayer flowers delight the eye of ‘Ten thousand flies were on. the wing ;, 
1 il 2) youth, They buzz’d around in busy mood, 
And cheer the and scatter And, as their words I understood, 
round, Dll tse my privilege, of course, 
4 Be thou a silent monitor of truth, So listen to a sage discourse. 
Pig . And wake in grateful bosoms thought pro- Qn the tall summit of a nettle 
found. I saw an old Ephemera settle, 
‘he Who, looking wise and.mighty proud, . 
: re Pat. ; The Primrose. In words like these addressed the crowd : 
While I in this great world have been, 
ble What wond’rous changes have [ seen! 
ik 
f 


The lovely rose has veil’d her head; 
i The tulip, too, her leaves has shell; 
Or, transferred. to gardens green, But ah ! *tis folly to lament 
ree ‘he Wondering at the novel scene :— The evils we can not prevent 
Swains that whistle o'er the Yet still, my friends, excuse my grief, 
We Maids that singing bear the pail, For age in talking finds relief. will, 
Nymphs that nature's beauty spy,’ Nor are my heart's warm feelings 
‘With finer sense and quicker eye;— Though I am nearly four hours 
Youths that thoughtful love to trace mighty age 3, for few we'see 
any) tt ee Each opening charm in nature's faec, Of us Ephemeras live to three. . 
ae it: > eae All, and each, in their degree But, though so short a time we Hi", 
How many minutes run to waste, 
In seeking joys we ne’er can taste! 
SHELTER’D from the piercing No In envy, bickerin ni ue 
‘Pure and meek, like And can’t enjoy the honeyed dew 
See the Violet peeping forth. upon the vale blue, ,, 
See her ope her dark-blue eye,» the ‘slip! cae! 
Like a midnight frosty sky, listen friends ; Jets me advises... 
Changeless hue of constancy... Whom long experience has made, wise, 
Oft in shades sequestered found, Tn future let us not destroy al 
Dwelling lowly on the ground, That happiness we might enjoy, 
a eee Scattering sweetest odours round. But, wiser grown, our moments 
living to some better endy: 
y ‘Than seeking vain” ——+ But here the sage 
To the maiden’s spotless Sank on a leaf, and died of 4 
4 Near her gentle heart to rest. 


may vie, Much to haughty Man ap 
‘To cheer the sense'and cliann thie He, too, invents thousand 
Thewi untegretted die. Of losing Bas 
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How much does. fickle fashion get! 
How much we waste ourselves to fret, 
And fight, and squabble, sigh, and pant, 
To gain those things we do not want! 
Then let us now improve each hour, 
While yet it lies within our power, 

Nor, like the fly, procrastinate, 

Till all amendment is too late. 

Let anger, hatred, envy, cease, 
And every heart be tun’d to peace. 
Let’s be content with what we've got, 
Nor murmur at another’s lot ; 

Nor waste our time, like senseless elves, 
In plaguing others and ourselves. — 
But, since I talk of wasting time, 

I too should end this idle rhyme. 


VERSES COMPOSED IN THE PROSPECT 
OF DEATH. 


( By a Clergyman labouring under a 
dangerous and lingering Illness.) 


** Now Spring returns; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; | 
Dim in my breast the dying taper burns, P 
And all the joys of life with heaith are flown. 
BRUCE. 


Tunice has returning Spring, with ze- 
phyrs bland, 

Breath'd health and fragrance o’er a smil- 
__. ing land, 
Thrice wak’d the vocal groves ;_ 

Yet pine I under His paternal hand, 

Who,chast’neth whom He loves, 

Yet why despond, tuy fainting soul? | 

Revere ‘the hand that rules the whole, 
Nor doubt a Father's love ; 

Though languid years in sorrow roll, 
He chastens but to prove. 


Celestial mansions, soon or late, 

And crowns of glory, those await 
Who on Hislove rely; 

But, to attain this blissiul state, 
We first to sin must die. | 


That all'is vanity below, 

Too late ‘unthinking mortals know; 
But, in the day of dole, gine 

Find Folly’s ctip, like that of Wo, 
Is bitter to the soul) 


Happy are they who, timely bronght 
To sober “views and serious thought 
By the'torrective rod, 

n penitence have mercy sought, 

And made their peace with God! 
When sublunary joys delizht no more, 
‘Phey gaim with Him whom heav'nly hosts 

adore © give 


And He thet mould'ring relics. will re- 


Why doubt his;power and love? 


1819. ] Verses on the Prospect of Death. 451 


Who em the, cheerless gloom of Gentile 
night 
Brought and immortality.to light? 

O ye of little faith! shin 
*Twas He who, great in mercy as in might, 
"The barriers burst of Death. 


In that great day when He again shall 


come, 
The. world with justice to reward and doom, 
And wake our sleeping dust, 
May I, when summon’d from the yawn- 
ing tomb, 
Be number’d with the just ! R. 


Malton, Yorkshire, 1819. 


ACCOUNT OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
THE CENTRAL DISTRICTS OF THE 
ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


(Extracted from a Letter to Dr So- 
merville by G. Finlayson, Esq. Sure 
geon to the Army.) * 


My pear Sir,—I sHatt endeavour 
to. give you some account of a race of 
human beings, whose situation had 
till lately them. beyond the 
reach of that spirit of inquiry which 
marks the age we live in, and whose 
very name was scarcely known in Eu- 
rope—the Veddahs, who inhabit the 
central and mountainous parts of the 
Island of Ceylon. While: the islend 
was under the rule of the tyrants who 
lately governed it, all communication 
with the interior was effectually pre- 
cluded by their jealous policy, which 
doomed many to end their days with- 
out daring to pass the limits of their 
native village ; and long endurance of 
restraint has rendered it so familiar 
to the Kandyans, that they have not 
yet begun. to alter their habits, al- 
though the restrictions have been re- 
moved by the .British Government. 
Curiosity, and, indeed, every other 
motive or feeling, seems to be obliter- 
ated, except those which ‘have for 
their object the preservation or advan- 
tage of the individual. ‘a 

The Kandyan is polite in his de- 
portment ; but his politeness ‘is “the 
result of art rather than ‘of’ native 
frankness or affability ; and, his who}< 
mind being turned to himself, renders 
him grave, ha -reserved. 
Even when he 3s .most. communica- 
tive, his conversation «is» a»tisstie: Of 
subtleties and evasions, ' intended: to 
disguise his real. sentiments and. de- 
signs,, Servility is. the concomitant of 
tyranny, and the .Kandyap..is the ab~ 
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ject blave of his while he isa 
haughty and cruel despot to all below 
him. uncultivated are the Kandy- 
ans, that. many of the most powe 
chiefs cannot read or write ;‘ and even 
the priests, who are very numerous, 
have generally acquired but a scanty 
knowledge of the books containing 
the doctrines of their divinity, Bud- 
ha. Some, indeed, but v few, 
liave attempted to calculate eclipses. 
All ranks place implicit faith in judi- 
cial astrology ; and the emoluments 
of the astrologer are sufficiently great 
to tempt many.to exercise this knav- 
ish vocation. They are possessed of 
some translations, from the Sanscrit, 
of books on medicine, from which they 
have learned the powers of opium 
and arsenic; but they know little of 
the treatment of disease, and nothing 
of surgery, owing their recovery in 
either case to their temperate habits 
at all times, and their abstinence when 
ill. 
medicinal virtues of some of the plants 
which abound in Ceylon. This know- 
ledge, however, is confined to the 
lowest orders of the people by the jea- 
lousy of Government, which prevetit- 
ed the higher ‘ranks from exercising 
an art which might have given them 
an influence in ‘the state. The King 
maintained a body of physicians at his 
own expence, who were accessible to 
all, Suspicion and selfishness are cha- 
racteristic of the Kandyan of every 
rank, and under every circumstance. 
If we follow him into the retirement 
of private life, we find him building 
his hut in a spot selected, because it 
is remote from ‘the ‘habitations of 
others ; und; when ~common saf 
eimpels several ‘fatnilies ‘to live closer 
Ce her, the huts of the s ling 
village are so wide asunder, that little 
intercourse takes place amongst their 
inhabitants. ‘The Kandyan, in all si- 
tuations a tyrant, eats his meal in so- 
litude, and permits not his wife, his 
friend, or his neighbour, to share his 
repast. ‘These Observations may serve 
to give you some idea of the Kandy- 
‘ins, who ‘have ‘long existed as an in- 
dependent’ Ttion but my object is 
to‘give ‘tin ofa te unlike 
in ‘their and customs, 
“in every respect, excepting those 
or chief of any 
without “government or 
Jaws, amoug the fear of revenge 
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Accident has taught them the, 


[Nov. 
is the only restraint’ to the exereise of 
10n. 

The Veddahs have existed in the 
interior of ‘Ceylon from a period so 
remote, that I have not been able to 
find any trace of’ their origin,—per- 
haps we should not err in ‘su 
ing them to be the earliest inhabit- 
ants of the island. Hemmed in by 
invaders from the coast, they now oc- 
cupy the inaccessible forests and fast- 
nesses, which place them beyond the 
reach of their enemies. Of their ha- 
bits and mamners little was known, 
and the tales picked up by those who 
had approached the confines of their 
country were marvellous and impro- 
bable. ‘The present rebellion first 
broke out in these remote districts ; 
and the Veddah country has been vi- 
sited several times in the military 
movements that have taken place. I 
shall give you the result of my own 
observutions made on these occasions, 
and of many conversations with some 
of the most intelligent inhabitants of 
the Veddah country, and their Kan- 
dyan neighbours. I have learned 
much from the Kangolle Moodianee, 
a man highly distinguished among the 
Kandyans by his talents and learning, 
and acknowledged by all to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the Veddahs, 
from whom he is descended. The 
information I received from him has 
been confirmed by the Hety Hame of 
Weyogamme and others. 'The Veddahs 
inhabit a range of thick and almost 
impenetrable forests, extending in a 
south-easterly direetion from Kandy to 
thesea, and from the village of Bintenne 


‘to Baticoloa on the east coast, a distance 


of nearly 50 miles, throughout thi 
whole of which there is no trate of cul- 
tivation to be seen. There are many 
magnificent trees in these forests, a- 
dorned with an 
creeping and parasitic plants, 

in elegant festoons from their lofty 
summit, in all the luxuriance of vege- 
tation of a tropical «climate. Ele- 
phants, buffaloes, bears, jackals, pari- 
thers, monkeys, and many ‘ani- 
mals, and the Veddahs, searcely léss 
ferocious than they are, have retreat- 
ed to these haunts from the 

ments of man. The Veddahs on-the 
margin of this country are somewhat 
less barbarous than the wildor Jungle 
Veddahs, the former having ‘learned, 
from their intercourse with the Kan- 
dyans, to cultivate “Indiaw corn and 
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coracan, (Cynosurus coracanus,) and 
some vegetables. The river Maha 
Vella Ganga, a broad and rapid stream, 
flows through Bintanne, the country 
of the Jungle Veddahs. The natives 
here exhibit a picture of savage life 
that would shake the faith of those 
who dream of the virtue and happi- 
ness of man in a savage state. They 
are smaller in stature than the Kan- 
dyans, and their bodies are uniformly 
remarkable for symmetry, a fact often 
remarked amongst savages, which on- 
ly proves that those whe are deform- 
ed or feeble in infancy do not arrive 
at maturity. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more squallid or filthy than 
the Veddah ; his black hair hangs 
matted about his ears—his beard is 
unshaven—his only clothing is an a= 
pron, about four inches broad, de- 
scending to the middle of the thigh. 
The apron worn by the women is of 
rather larger dimensions, otherwise 
there is no difference ; and some of 
both sexes are to be seen destitute of 
this scanty covering. ‘They have no 
hut or permanent abode, but roam 
from place to place as the supply of 
food is exhausted. When that is un- 
usually great, they construct huts of 
bark, boughs of trees, and grass. On 
a march, they are often obliged to pass 
the night on trees. They suffer much 
from the cold of the nights, in which 
the thermometer sometimes sinks to 
55°, a degree of cold not to be endur- 
ed with impunity by people devoid of 
clething, ot feeble frame of body, and 
e to the ardent heat of’ a tropi- 

sun by day. Their furniture con- 
sists of one or two earthen pots, a ca- 
bebash, a basket lined with leaves in 
which they keep honey. ‘They are 
armed with a bow, five or six arrows, 
a small hatchet, and a knife. 

They subsist chiefly by hunting, 
upon the spontaneous pro- 
duce of the soil for such vegetables as 
they use, and, as is usual among sa- 
vages, they devolve upon the women 

labour of gathering esculent roots, 
or fruits. They have in abundance the 
Arum izon, Arum tribula- 
tum, Arum dracontium, Dioscorea 
bulbifera, triphylla and alata, Ne- 
Jumbo Indies. Of the palms we find 
only the Cycas vircinalis, or Sago 7 
but they are uainted with the 
art of drawing a rieh store of nourish- 
ment from the stem of the plant, they 
use only. the‘ kernel of the seeds, 
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-to enable him to approach near to the 


453 
which are produced by the female 

lant in considerable plenty; they 

ry the seed, which is about the size 
of a plum, in the sun, and then form 
the bruised kernel into cakes. ‘The men 
devote the greater part of their time 
to the chace, and use the bow and ar- 
row, their only weapon, with dexteri- 
ty, and these they never part with on 
any occasion. ‘The bow is from six to 
seven feet long, of great elasticity and 
strength. Those held in highest es- 
timation are made of the Kabbar wood, 
or Rhois Africana of the Flora Zeyla- 
nica; the string is made of twisted 
thongs, or plaited bark. Every Veddah 
is provided with a bow and six arrows, 
arms with which he dares to attack 
the most formidable animals of the 
forest, combining his knowledge of 
the habits of those he destines for his 
prey, with such address and courage, 
that the elephant is sometimes brought 
down by a single shaft. Of this I 
have been assured by so many people 
worthy of belief, who have witnessed 
the fact, that I cannot doubt its truth. 
Their warfare with the elephant, how- 
ever, is generally in self defence, as 
they come upon him, when. they are 
in quest of othex animals ; sometimes 
they do attack him for the sake of his 
tusks, of which they paid a certain 
number in tribute to the King of 
Kandy. 

Their only domestic animals are 
dogs and buffaloes: the former they 
esteem much for their sagacity, and 
take great pains in breaking them in ; 
they are less swift than the deer, but 

e up for want of speed by cun- 
ning. A Veddah is always followed 
by two or three dogs, and he uses his 
buffaloes only as a decoy in hunting, 


animals he pursues; he never eats 
his flesh ; beside the deer’s, he eats 
the fiesh of the elk, wild hog, mon- 
key, gudnah, and several species of 
rats. Honey is an important article 
of their food. They preserve meat 
in a way used in South America, by 
cutting it into slender thongs, whic 
are dried in the sun, and eaten raw 
after being soaked in honey. HKecent 
meat is broiled on the embers, or 
boiled in earthen pots. They are ex- 
tremely fond of but have 
ways the means of procuring it ;. 
anen a substitute an alkaline salt, ob- 
tained by burning the leaves of certain 


plants. The inhabitants of Walassy, 
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in the Kandyan country, burn the 
leaves Of the’ cocoa tree for this pur- 
pose.’ “Like all rade people, the Ved- 
dahs find their supreme delight in 
sleep; and it requires the imperious 
¢eall of hanger, or the alarm of ap- 
proaching danger, to rouse them from 
their slumbers. When the chace has 
béen prothictive, days and nights are 
devoted to the alternate joys of gorging 
atid sleeping. Surrounded with ani- 
mals and vegetables, the greatest ex- 
ertion of skill, enterprise, and perse- 
verance, are necessary to collect an 
adequate supply of food for the Ved- 
dah ;—his lite is spent in wandering 
through the dense and often pestilen- 
tial jungles, exposed to great vicissi- 
tudes of heat, cold, and hunger. Some- 
times they have been compelled to 
mingle the powder of decayed wood 
with the remnant of their honey, by 
which they could only remove the 
painful sensation of inanition by dis- 
tending the stomach. Yet they de- 
_ the luscious fruits, the copious 
1 


et, and comfortable dwellings of 


their less barbarous neighbours, pre- 
ferring the life ef freedom they lead 
in roaming uncontrolled through their 
forests, which neither kindness nor 
> ag allure them to abandon. 

hen a’ Veddah purchases arrow 
blades’ from a Cinglese smith, the 
process of barter is very summary ; he 
stipulates for the price, describes the 
form, pays the deer’s flesh, wax, or 
honey, atid returns to his fastnesses. 
Some are sd timid that they never 
éome in contact with the smith, but 
deposit, at*some distance from his 
house, their articles of exchange, and 
after # reasonable time find their ar- 
row blades in the same spot; and no 
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CNov. 
The Kandyans, who fly to the Ved- 


dahs for refuge from. tyranny. of 
their chiefs, the eir 


laws, are received with open arms. If 
a stranger comes near the hut of a 
Veddah in the husband’s absence, 
the wife admonishes him to remain at 
a proper distance, about an hundred 
yards, till her master returns, but 
the husband immediately invites the 
stranger to partake of the fare of his 
family, and a refusal would be an un- 
donable insult ; and he onhis taking 
ave presents betel to his host,.who 
distributes it in portions to his family ; 
should he unwarily hand the betel to 
the wife, his temerity would be fatal 
tohim. Although a Veddah has but 
one wife generally, polygamy is not 
prohibited, and some have two or 
three wives. It is not customary here, 
as among the Kandyans, for several 
brothers to marry one wife in com- 
mon. ‘The form of courtship is very 
summary ; the Veddah asks a daugh- 
ter in marriage from her father, with- 
out imparting wish. to; her, or 
even supposing her consent necessary ; 
and hans vo distinction of rank: ex- 
ists, the first who asks is pretty sure 
of success. The father’s answer is, 
* Take her, on my hills are plenty of 
deer, in my woods abundance, of 
honey ; be active, and you will be hap- 
py ;” and in this consists the nuptial 
ceremony. Here a man: may marry 
any woman he chooses, except, his 
mother or sister,-—many, marry thei 
own daughters. A wite follows her 
husband to the chace even when preg- 
nant ; and if a-child is born, its fate 
is soon decided ; when. it is their in- 
tention to rear it, they wrap it, up in 
the smoother bark of a tree, and con- 


one would hazard the certainty of in- 
curring the Veddah’s vengeance by 
defrauding him. ‘They are passionate- 
by fond of tobacco and betel, but cul- 
tivate neither; and as a substitute for 
the Jatter they chew the bark of va- 
| : : rious treesand leaves of aromatic herbs, 
f 


tinue their expedition in a few. hours, 
but a different fate too, often. awaits 
the infant, which -is left a prey to 
wild beasts, or to. perish: of hunger. 
Those accustomed only to. the depra- 
vities of human nature, in, civilized 
nations, may, pause before they give 
their, belief to such an act of atrouity, 
but it. is beyond all deubt that, itas 
very frequent among the Veddahs and 
other inhabitants,of the, interier,ot 
be believed, from. 


and use the bark-of the Gmelina Asi- 
atica, and varieties of Cassia, instead 
of the Aréea‘nut; they usd “also the 
leat of a Melochia, and make the chu- 
nam or lime of shells:trom the river. 


A 


They are totally unacquainted with 
fermented ot intoxicating liquors, and 
use wittér for their ‘only beverige. 
is received’ with ‘hospita- 
th but he ‘must take 


It. will readil 
what has been the wife,and. 
children are here the, slaves ofa.mer-: 
ciless tyrant, who puts ,them,to death 
at. his own, 
control or pestraint, moral; or, legal. 
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The ground is considered to be the 
common property of those who in- 
habit it, and ‘they are very tenacious 
in observing their limits, neither per- 
mitting nor making encroachments, 
even in pursuit of game, and an in- 
fringement of this right is a source of 
deadly feucl. ‘The jungle is never cut 
down, every one conceiving his safe- 
ty to depend. upon its being impene- 
trable. ‘hey have no written lan- 
guage, and correspond with those at a 
distance by sticks notched in a parti- 
cular manner, previously concerted, or 
by knotted strings: their language 
when ‘spoken is harsh and discordant: 
they dp not count beyond ten, ex- 
pressing all higher numbers by the 
collective many. Individuals have 
no distinguishing names, but use 2 
descriptive epithet, as the big man or 
the little man. 

Their religious notions savour of 
the barbarity that marks their charac- 
ter; they have not an idea of an Om- 
nipotent and wise Creator, nor a hope 
beyond tlie present; but when mis- 
fortunes assail them, they are ascribed 
to the agency of evil spirits, whose 
wrath they endeavour to appease, 
when they are under the pressure of 
calamity. Each performs the rites 
deemed most acceptable to the evil 
spirit in his own behalf, without the 
intervention of priests. Deer's flesh, 
honey, betel, or rice flour, rolled up 
in a clean leaf, are suspended to a 
bough; or laid upon a stone, as an 
offering, to the Veddé Yaccon, or 
Veddalis Demon, who is invited by 
the supplicant to smell to it, and en- 
treated to grant his prayer; after his 
Demonship has been sliowed a rea- 
sonable time to inhcle the savour, his 
share of it, the supplicant himself eats 
the offering. In cases of extreme emer- 
gency, dancing is resorted to in order 
to appease the Demon. A sick person 
is laid on the ground, while several per- 
sons dance routid hiin to the sound of 
tom, or drunt, by stretch- 
ing thé'skin of’ a Guana over the dried 
rind of a gourd ; this is their only mu- 
sical instrument, and it is accompa- 
niéd* by the yells and screams of the 
bystanders: the dancers move in ac- 
tive till they work’ themselves 
up ‘to’ ah ‘extraordinary pitch of en- 
thusiasin’3 who is the most excit- 
ed’ declares’ himself’ possessed by the 
Demon; which he is interrogat- 
ed ‘about the ‘fiite of the dead person, 
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which he hardily predicts, All. dis- 
ease is to an. evil spirit enter- 
ing into the body, and if it is, not ex- 
pelled by the charms used, the person 
dies, and immediately becomes the 
tormentor of some one whom his spicit 
enters. Songs are, addressed. to de- 
tel relatives to propitiate their 
avour in love and hunting, the or 
two subjects that interest the Veddah. 
A favourite song records the valour of 
a Veddah, who was destroyed by an 
elephant on his return from an expe- 
dition to barter deer’s flesh and honey 
for arrow blades at Walassy : another 
narrates the catastrophe that befel.a 
Veddah and his two faithful wives; 
the hero of the tale having discovered 
a rich hive of honey in a jungle, 
which could not be approached. with- 
out danger, fearlessly let himself dowa 
a steep precipice to remove the honey 
from the twig on which it hung, 
while his wiyes were spectators of his 
enterprise ;. but a. neighbour who en- 
vied him the possession of two such 
wives, thought he had only to: mur 
der the husband, to make them his 
own, He had secretly followed, the 
hunter to the perilous spot, and steal+ 
ing upon him unperceived, cut,,the 
boughs which supported him, and he 
was in.an instant dashed to pieces on 
the rocks below: the wives, at no loss 
to guess the motive of his cruelty, with 
one , impulse, upbraided, bim, with 
treachery, swearing he never should 
enjoy the object of his guilt, precipi+ 
tated themselves over the cliff, and 
shared their husband's fate... 
The Veddahs are always, serious 
and gloomy, even in their dances and 
songs: their greatest virtue, perhaps, 
is their care of their sick relatives.;, 
they sell their children as slaves, with- 
out the least hesitation... During, the 
late king’s reign a female was worth 
about 30 rix dollars, a;male, half 
that price, in the province of Walassy. 
Walussy, 2d April, 
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is formally affirmed by his illustrious 
conteniporary, Galileo, whoadds, that 
he regards him as his master. Jlag- 
num laudari a laudatis. 
The Memorie Anedotte of Paolo 
Sirpi, drawn from his letters and pa- 
pets, and other most authentic sour- 
ces, by Griselini, (Losana, 1760, 8vo,) 
eseut him in new and most extra- 
ordinary lights, as a profound mathe- 
‘waatician aud natural philosopher. His 
biographer may sometimes be biassed, 
but he seems to prove from coeval tes- 
timonies: 1. That Paolo Sarpi, (com- 
monly called Father Paul, because he 
was of a free religious order called 
Serviti, ) in the mathematics anticipat- 
ed several discoveries of Galileo, Kep- 
ler, David Gregory, and even New- 
ton. 2. That he was the first who ob- 
served the valves in the veins and the 
circulation of the blood, before indis- 
tinctly intimated by Servetus and Ces- 
alpinus. ‘This discovery he communi- 
cated to his medical friend Aquapen- 
dente, who published it in his treatise 
De Ostictis Sanguinis, 1579, which 
suggested to Harvey his clear and im- 
ved system. (See also the life of 
eiresk by Gassendi, p. 137, and 
Wesling Epist. Cent. 1. ep. 26, who 
saw Sarpi’s Autograph.) Harvey's 
book appe 1628, five years after 
Sarpis death. 3. That he was also the 
first who observed the contraction and 
dilatation.ot the uvea, as is acknow- 
ledged by the sane candid Aquapen- 
dente, De Uoulo, p. 93. edit. Ven. 1600. 
Ay That: in his: treatise on the Ori- 
gin of our Opinions, (MS. then with 
others of his hand in the library of 
the Servites at’ Venice,) he in some 
passages precedes Locke. 
A-Seottish mathematician, now lit- 


tie kuown, Alexander Anderson, in.a 


letter to Sarpi. dated 1615, indicates 
the great expectation entertained at 


Paris of Sarpi's treatise, De Recogni- 


tione Aquationum, then preparing for 
the press, but which never maida. 
As Vieta, then the greatest mathema- 
tician in France, had left some pro- 
blems unsolved, Anderson undertook 
that arduous task in two treatises, 
which he sent to Sarpi, both printed 
at.Paris, 1615, m 4to. 1. Alexandri 


diadersoni AITIOAOTIA pre Zetetico 


Alecantri Andersoni, "Phe first, 
6 


/Sad ev'ry, 


(Nov. 


as appears from the letter, had been 
eorrected ‘by Sarpi. ‘Both aré among 
his MSS. with some leaves in his 
handwriting, whence it appears that 
he dissents from the explications in 
the second treatise. 
This life of Sarpi is very scarce, 
and appears to have been suppressed 
in Italy, which is not wonderful, as 
the attacks on the Jesuits are traly 
terrible. Their total-want of morals, 
(afterwards so ably ex in the 
Lettres Provinciales, ) ir artifices, 
by which, says Sarpi, they creep into 
rich houses, like hedgehogs, all 
smooth at first, but when in 
sion, they expand their prickles, and 
exclude the owners, are ex with 
eat force. Fabricius (Codex Apoc. 
. I.) expresses great doubts if the 
Jesuits were Christians. In fact, they 
were mere uuprincipled Atheists, who 
had no pursuit but their own advance- 


ment, and in China they became ido- 
lators in this view, as all know. Sar- 
pi, who had the best political infor- 


mation, formally aseribes to their 
school Ravaillac, with his dark chain- 
bers: and revelations, then practised 
solely by those infamous regicides. 
An interesting portrait is prefixed, 
engraved by Griselini himself, from 
one on mother-of-pearl, the only ge- 
nuine likeness. On the right cheek 
is the mark of the dagger, (stylo cu- 
ria Romana, ) \eft in the foul attempt 
of the Pope to assassinate Sarpi, to 
whom James I. of England. offered a 
refuge and pension. 
the Council of Trent (a work of forty 
years) was first printed at London, 
1619, 


: THE ROSE UNIQUE OF BRITAIN. 
Written in November 1817. 


One lovely Rose, (no fairer Flow’r 
E’er bloom’d in Britain’s Royal bow'r,) 
A cruel blast has broken down... 
With the sweet Bud of Hope unblown. | 


heart, dim every 
Each throbbing bosom breathes a sigh; 
‘The Mourner’s Soul must fin 
If Sympathy can soften Grief. 
Oh Prince bereav'd ! thou yet must find 
While thy lost Love’s fair name: a 


Embalm’d in a brave Nation’s teats. 


A People’s joy with thine is fldwn, 
A They mourn sorrow, as their Own; 
wlarium section- And long shall mourn, the rapid flight 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Printing Machine.—-A new print- 
ing machine has been invented by Mr Wil- 
liam Rutt, of Shacklewell, near London ; 
which, for its simplicity, and superior style 
of printing and making register, exceeds 
any printing-machine hitherto invented. 

it is capable of printing any kind of 
work, in letter ef any size, either in stereo 
or moveable type, with equal facility. The 
inking-apparatus is so arranged, that, by 
the action of the machine, the requisite and 
regular supply of ink is received by the 
rollers from a duct peculiarly constructed, 
and communicated to the type in such a 
manner as to produce a complete uniformity 
of colour, however extensive the number of 
impressions, _ 

he small space which this machine re- 
uires is also much in its favour; a room 
10 feet 6, by 7 feet 6, would be sufficiently 
large for the full operation of one equal to 
a work on super-royal paper. It will print 
as many sheets in a minute as a man can 
put on the cylinder, which may be about 
fifteen ; but its rate must be regulated ac- 
cording to the quality of the work required 
to be done. rae 

Agograph.——A new invent riting 

Machine the form of a desk, for improv- 


le desk or 
box, which locks up and unfolds like a back- 
zamamon board, One side is made to con- 


other side the atus to write upon, 
The paper is on a board, called 
the sliding- as it slides up and down 


between two parallel bars; the hand rests 
on a board across the bars like a 
* } 1; 
the being, on the 


carries the in a straight line across 
Peper When one line is written, nothing 
Merde + action of the fore-finger of the 
is required to raise the sliding- 
board with the paper to the distance of one 


copying, for it en them to go on writ- 
ing periecdy straight while they look on 
the paper which they copy; and ¥ 
further possesses this advantage, essential 
both to health and good hand-w , that 
the writer must sit straight before the board, 
having his hand continually (whether writ- 
ing on the top, middle, or bottom of the 
page) same distance the body, 
e-arin resting on the guiding- 
beard, which permits no deviation, but 
obliges the hand to start, at each line, from 
the same point. By this regular position 
the hand will soon acquire perfect freedom, 
united with steadiness, the simplici 
of the machine enables any person to 
rect children in its use; so that, after they 
have been exercised upon it, they will find 
the advantages of a good position so natu- 
ral, that, even without the machine, they 
will preserve the proper attitude and ease in 
Lathyrus Tubergsus.—The tubers, which 
have been exhibited and distributed at se- 
veral of our meetings, during the late win- 
ter, are the produce of a at called by 
Linneus Lathyrus tubcrosus, a native of 
Germany, France, Italy, and Holland, in 
which last country it has long been cultivat- 
ed in the gurdens, for the rr of the tubers 
produced by its roots, which are-there used 
in the dessert. In Dutch it is called Aard- 
aker, (earth nut,) or Muizen. met staarten, 
(mice with tails,) the tabers with the fibres 
attached to one of their extremities (when 


strong resemblance to the common mouse 

Gerrard called them Jerre 

Pease Earth nuts. 
Th the 


me, and inquiring anxiously ** for the little 
black roots which the 
which grow on a plant like,a pea,” led to 
the discovery ; I subsequent. 
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peculiar dispatch to persons in the habit of a4 
‘ 
ae 
| 
AD 
ing effectually, and with facility, the most 
irregular or stiff hand-writing, and adding 
greatly to the ease and convenience of writ- ay 
ing in general, has recently been invented ig F< | 
by a Lady. hae. 
aces 1D @ Nepkin, on which they 
the paper, im » pens, are usually served _up at ing 
my charge, in the garden at the British 
Museum, { was ignorant of the use of its Pi 
roots, till a mn accidentally calling on 
| 
a ne of Sir Joseph at Spring Grove, to 
7 The disadvaritages of ruled lines, which whom I communicated them. . we 
q have the inconvenience of fixing the eye of plant 
Vol. IV. Plate [1]. It bears some tesem- 
of the and the hand and action of blance to, but is much smaller~than, «the 
finger against. the guiding-board to which they are attached, by .what-cin 
| being quite sufficient to keep the hand in a 
yht lihe led d, whilst, from the end, 
| contrivance affords an advantage of which is the less obtuse of the two, proceeds i 
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a small, short fibre, resembling the tail. 
When two inches or upwards in length 
they may be considered as fit for use ; an 
are to be prepared in the following manner. 
Boil them from two to three hours, till a 
fork will through them; when suffi- 
ciently soft, dry them, and roast them gently, 
serving therm up in a cloth in the same man- 
ner as chéstnuts, for which they are a good 
substitute ; and persons used to them be- 
come very fond of their flavour. 

The plant will grow in any ground, but 
a light rich soil suits it best. As the roots, 
if not restrained, spread extensively, as well 
as penetrate very deep, both which proper- 
ties are inconvenient, it is advisable to 
form a border enclosed all round with brick- 
work, about 20 inches deep, paving the 
bottom with bricks. The bed thus made 
is to be filled with the soil suited to them. 
The tubers (each of which will produce a 
plant) should be put into the earth, about 
six inches from each other, and three inches 
below the surface. In the first year some 
tubers may be large enough, but in two 
years they will become fit for use, and 
should be taken up as wanted. The bed 
in Which they grow should be dug in regu- 
lar course from one.end, leaving the smal?- 
er tubers and fibres, to produce a succession 
of plants, and encouraging their fresh 
growth by the addition of some good rich 
soil every year-—=T rans. Lond. Hort. Soc. 

Cultivation of the Rampion.—The ram- 
pion has, of late years, been altogether ne- 
glected in our gardens, though it is much 
cultivated by the French, by whom it is 
called Raiponce, and it is very common in 
their markets. It is the Campanula rapun- 
culus of Linneus and of modern botanists, 
the Rapunculus esculentus of Ray, and the 
Repeatiom parvum of Gerrard. It grows 
wild in Fratice, Gernfany, Switzerland, 
and the ndrth of Italy ; and has long been 
considered a native of England, being some, 


times found, a ntly wild, particular] 
in the neighbou of Croydon, in suriey, 


where it was noticed by Hudson ; it is, 
however, possible, that it may have only 
from the hands of the cultivator, 
for it must be observed, that wherever it 
has been permitted to seed in a garden, that 
#t comes up afterwards, for many years, in 
places very in which the 
parent plant grew, the seed being v h 
tis ed in English Botan: 
tab, 283 5, it with along white 
spindle-shaped root ; the leaves grow close 
to the ground, until if shoots up into fiow- 
er, in. which state fts patticle of blue 
erg, abont two feet high, may fairly be con- 
sidered ornamental. The root is “the pat 
_ which is used ; it is eaten raw, Tike 


having a very pleasant nutty flavour ; it is 


Sometimes cut winter salads, and 


the leaves, as well as the root, are uscd. 


The seed should be sown in the latter 
end of May, ona shady border of rich eatth, 
not over’stiff, the mould being made as firm 
as P gern it is better not to rake in the 
seed, whtich, being so very fine, ‘may, by 
that operation, be buried too deep. Tf the 
sowing is earlier than May, the plants will 
sometimes run to flower in the autunin; 
and so become useless. Moderate water- 
ings must be given, as they come ‘up, 
through a fine rose of a watering-pot, and 
it is necessary that they be kept, at alltimes, 
tolerably moist. 

When the plants are of sufficient ‘size, 
they must be thinned out, to the distance 
of three or four inches apart; those drawn 
will bear transplanting well, if put into a 
border similar to the seed-bed, but’ care 
must be taken to insert the roots straight in- 
to the earth, and not to press the mould too 
close; the roots which become forked are 
not so good as the straight onés. In No- 
vember, the plants will be fit for use, and 
will continte so until April, about ‘which 
time they begin to flower ; they should 
not be taken out of the ground til? wanted ; 
a few should be left for seed, which will be 

roduced in abundance.—Trans. Lond. 

“New Machines for Travclling.—Count 
Drax’s Velocipede, made by Mr Birch, 
an eminent coachmaker, of Great Queen 
Street, London, having been found by ex- 
perience tO cause ruptures and inflamma- 
tions of certain muscles of the thighs and 
legs, it has in conséquence been laid aside. 
This strong objection to its ‘a8e: led Mr 
Birch to apply ‘a simple arrangément of 
machinery with which to tarn the wheels 
by the action of the hands or’ feet’; and 
lie has in’ conséqaence produced carriages 
of several forms and mechanical construc- 
tions, which merit the attention of” the 
world, and cannot fail, from their « ce, 
safety, and power, to tomimand ‘extensive 


Manivelociter is so called, Froth its 
being worked by the hands alore. “This 
machine is entirely new in its construction. 
The ground-work or frathe is made of iron, 
and forms 
being curved away. There are bi 
each th fedeive ‘the aitled of wheels, 
cranks are attached to iside-n 
each axle, to receive ers. TT 
constraction suj éssit'y of 
axletree throughout thé frame After the: 
front corners are curved away, the’ frame 
runs’ into ‘ right Tine, ftom ‘which ‘the’ 
wheel turns: ‘handlé'is attached 
top, connect -with the pivot, whic 
may guide. “The 4... “works 
Machine sits in a seat behi rt 
Birch, from its acting by two leyers- 
construction or fratne fs the af the 
Manivetociter, with the addititi 
pair of levers, to act parallel to 
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thus at one instant the machine is 

by a double force. The hind-wheels are 
four feet high, and the fore one is two feet. 
Stirrup-irons are fixed.on each side of the 
fore-wheels, to receive a man’s feet ; a con- 
venient seat is fixed, where he sits, with a 
lever.in, each hand, to propel as well as 
guide the machine ; this he can do without 
assistance : but, to render the machine 
more accommodating, another seat is placed 
behind, with Jevers connected with the 
same crank as the former, so as to impel 
the vehicle with astonishing swiftness. 

The Trivector is so called, from acting 
by three levers. (The ground-work of this 
complete machine is nearly the same as 
that of the Bivector, the frame-work being 
extended so us to receive three sets of levers, 
which act parallel with one another, and 
are so connected, that every pull or push 
which the fore-man gives, the others must 
actin unison. It has three wheels ; the 
frant one three feet high, and the hind ones 
five feet. The front man sits and guides 
it by his feet, turning the front-wheel on a 
pivot, which has a stop, to prevent its turn- 
mg beyond a certain point. Beneath the 
two other seats is a regular floored bottom 
for luggage, which renders the machine as 
safe and convenient as any chaise. 

This 7'rivector went from London to 
Brighton, on Saturday, Sept. 11, worked 
by three men, in seven hours, where they 
dined ;. after which they proceeded thirteen 
miles further, making together a distance 
of - sixty-seven. miles within the day. It 
would, however, be ible to run this 
machine 120 miles in the day, without dis- 
tressing the m 

Academical Institution —An institution, 
founded on Milton’s plan of education, 
RABY, $,. similar to that 

he colleges at the English universities, 
and of the inns of a in London, has 
been opened in the New Buildings, Lo- 
thian Street, No. 18. The memibers are 
to have the opportunity of dining together 
in the hall every day at five o'clock, if 


they please, of breakfasting from seven to 
eleven o'clock, and of access to the 


the ase 
sed ‘the classes are form- 


ich the “haye ‘subscription, a complete Gf tie’ Me- 
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1, An opportunity of extensive Médical 
Practice among the poor, under the imme- 
diate eye of an experienced practitioner.— 
2. Medical Examinations in Latin, upon. 
the subjects which the students have been 
attending to in the University.—3. Dissec- 
tions of the Lower Animals and Veterina- 
The higher Greek and Roman 
classics. —5. The lower Greek and Roman 
classics. —6. The Hebrew Language.—7. 
Persic and Arabic.—8. Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German.—9, Astronomy and 
Geometry.—-10. Painting.—-11. Music, 
vocal and instrumental.—12. Fencing. | 

A full detail of the manner in which 
each class is conducted, with the whole of 
Milton’s letter to Hartlib on education, 
and with the letters of Dr Barelay, Mr 
John Clerk, the late Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and Lord Erskine, upon the prospectus of 
this jnstitution, tegether with a copy of 
a minute of the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh (Patrons of the University) during 
the time of Principal Carstares, highly ap- 
proving of a design somewhat similar, and 
voting a sum of money to the spirited in- 
dividual who had undertaken it to encou- 
rage him to carry it on,” is published by 
Mr Laing, and by Longman and Co. 
London. 

France.—France has a society appropri- 
ated exclusively to the investigation of the 
national antiquities ; also of the provincial 
dialects, manners, customs, &c. in different 
parts of the kingdom. ‘The society was 
originally established in 1805, under the 
title of ** The Celtic Academy 3” but it has 
been sinee re-organized, and placed under 
the.protection and patronage of the king, 
with the title of ‘¢ Royal Society of Anti- 
quities of Franee.” 

M. Jouard has discovered, that the ‘nu- 
merical characters of the ancient Kgypt- 
ians were to the number of five ; represent- 
ing the numbers 5, 10, 100, and*1000, 
which leads to the conclusion that this peo: 
ple were ignorant of the ingenious 
borrowed from the Indians by the Arabs, 
and in which the cyphers acquire a value 
from position. _ The Egyptian method was 
nearly the same as that of the Romans an 
the Greeks, in capital ‘letters. “1 

The nuniber of the “ Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle des Sciences” for April; published 
at Geneva, contains a series of dar 
cal observations, madé every day 
period of fifteen months at Geneya atid! the 
Hospice on Mount Bernard’ ;* by M. A. 
Pictet. The sané number of this Journal 
also contains a notice relative to the deter- 
figure of the and the 
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| common, room at all times, € classes, | 
i tending, have been thus arranged : oe 
4 ivery day except Saturday, from two to e.g 
three to four, the rudiments, pro- — 
q nunciation, and affinities of Greek, Go- ie 
thic, Latin, Italian, French, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, and, En Tish ; together with all J . 
that, is, known the Philosophy of 
Language. esults of the observations on the pendu- : 
‘From, four. to five, Legal and Medical lum, made in 1817, in the Shictland ‘Isles’; 
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ancient, Greeks. . The) better to illustrate 
the nature of his plan, be published, last 
year, a sort of s er the title of 
(Yaudit &c..or treatises. by 
Cl. Galen, on the best methods of teaching ; 
Specimen of a new edition of all the Greek 
Medical works extant; 

Dx Keerster, professor in the school of 
artillery and enginecring, at Berlin, claims 
the merit of haying first applied the litho- 

ic art te the printing of books. He 

inseribed on stene, with his own hand, 

a new work, entitled, ** dn Introduction to 
8 

The two following Treatises by C.F. 
Gauss, the celebrated German Mathema- 
tician, appeared at Gittingen in the course 
of last year. 

Determinatio attractionis, quam in punc- 
tum quodvis positionis dat cxercet planeta, 
si ejus massa per totam orbitam, ratione 
tenyporis, quo singule partes describuntar 
_ uniformiter esset di ita. py 30. in Ato. 

Theorematis Fundamentalis in doctrine 
de Residuis quadraticis demonstrationes et 
ampliationes nove. . pp. 20. in 4to. 

. Throughout the Austrian States, the 
Minerve 1,’Independant, Lettres Norman- 
des, and other Krench journals, have been 
prohibited. | 

. The.169th number of the journal en- 
titled; ‘*Freymiithigen fur Deutschland,” 
has been confiscated, and some other jour- 
nals prohibited at Berlin. 

Professor Walch of Berlin is about to 
publish a new edition of Livy, with a cor- 
reeted text, collated with forty ancient MSS. 
an ‘* Apparatus Criticus,”’ which is intend- 
led to contain all the notes of the Draken- 
borch ellitien, and a Lexicon Livianum.’ 
The whole in sixteen octavo volumes. 

_ An interesting collection of the Ballads 
and Airs of the Austrian peasantry, col- 
lected by F. Ziska, and J. M. Schottky, 
has been lately published ; it is printed at 
Pesth in, Hungary. 

of the foreign. journals 
make mention of a manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, lately discovered, in the 
library at. Hanover, which contains a num- 
ber of facts hitherto unknown, tending to 
illustrate, in no small degree, the histary of 
northern Germany and Denmark. . It bears 
fur title, Conradi Halberstadensis Chrono- 
Sraphia summerum Pontifiewm et Impera- 
torum, or a Chronological Narrative of the 
Kanperors and Roman Pentifts, by Conrad 
of Halberstad. 

dtaly.—The Diario Romane announces 
& recent publication at Rome, by the Count 
de St. Len, or Louis. itis a 
memoir on French versification, divided in- 
to. three parts. .In the fitst, he wadertakes 
‘to refute the validity of Abbé Seoppa’s at- 
guments, in his work entitled Poetical Bean- 


In discussing the 
whether the French may 
off the yoke of rhyme without 
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ing from its beauties, the author recom. 
mends the introduction of the verses called 
sciolto by the Italians, when, he conceives, 
that the absence of rhyme would not be felt. 
Lathe part, of 
verses. 0 metres, co 
to the rules of this system. The thdpes 
most celebra rench poets, composed on 
the plan of the new rhythmus, 
Several artists in Rome are at present 
collecting the Letters and Manuscripts of 
Raphael, (who died 1520,) with the inten- 
tion of publishing them in the course of the 
following year, on occasion of the third 
secular celebration of the day of his death. 
The third volume of the ancient ma- 
nuscripts discovered at Pompeia will short- 
ly appear at Naples. ' 
Vismara has lately translated the Elegies 
of Propertuis into Italian verse, with notes. 
The first part of this work has appeared at 
Milan, published by Ferrario. | 
Sacchi of Pavia has. just published the 
first volume of his History of the Grecian 
Philosophy. 
V.J. Brera, C. Ruggeri, and F. Caldani, 
have lately established a New Periodical 
Publication at Padua, entitled, New Medi- 
cal and Surgical Commentaries ; it is intend- 
ed that.a number of this work «shall ap- 
pear every six months. The first number 
is already published. . 
Rassia.—The Laneasterian. system of 
mutual instruction, introduced last year in- 
to Russia, is spreading with rapidity, under 
the high protection of the Emperor, Prince 
Galitzin, and the Russian noblesse. A 
Normal school, on this has been es- 
tablished at Petersburgh, where 250 pupils 
are maintained at the public charge 5 thi 
forms a seminary wherein teachers are ‘ini- 


‘tiated to diffuse the knowledge requisite 


through all parts of the empire. In every 
regiment, by orders of the minister, there is 
a school for the subaltern officers and sol- 
diers. The different schools at Odessa are 
competent to receive 10,000 pupils. There 
are establishments not only. at Moscow, 
Tver, Casan, &c. but schools of this de- 
scription are in course of active 
even among the Cossacks, and in Siberia. 
Sweden.—A manufacturer of iron-ware, 
at Smalland in Sweden, after a varicty of 
experiments, has discovered a particular 
process for rendering brass more maljeable- 
His warehouse contains. a number of uten- 
sils, with scissors, razors, and. knives, all 
made of brass, that prove, to be. eq 
serviceable with those of steel... 
Copenhagen has y i a ne 
Epic Poem in the Danish language, en#t- 
Spain.--The public journ 
Madrid are theGaxcta.de Madrid, more gom- 
monly known under the name of the Court 
Gazette ; Mercurio de Espana, which con- 
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tains extracts from the Monitenr, and from 
LaBibliotheque Universelle ; Cronica Sciens 
tifica Literaria, or the Scientific and Liter- 
aty Chronicle, containing analyses of the 
Spanish publications, and extracts from the 
foreign journals ; and, Jastly, ** Almaceo 
de Frutas Litcrarias,” or Magazine of Li- 
terary Productions, 

' A numerous list of French books pro- 
hibited has lately appeared at Madrid, It 
is divided into three classes, among those 
of the first class, or, in other words, those 
which are considered of the most hurtful 
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tendency, we observe the work of La Creix, 
Essai sur Venseignement en generat et sur 
celut des en 
Africa.—It appears, by letters a 
horn, that a part of 
collection of Egyptian monuments collécted 
in Upper Egypt by M. Drovetti, ci-devant 
Consul of France, at Alexandria, has safely 
arrived in Europe, and that the remainder 
might be shortly expected. .M. Drovetti 
proposes to return with the second cargo, to 
enjoy, in his own country, the fruit of so 
many learned labours reseatches.- 


‘WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON, 

’ It is proposed, on the 15th of January 
1820, to commence the publication of a 
monthly volume, printed in the manner of 
an ordinary Novel, but occasionally varied 
in type and bulk, according to the quantity, 
though always sold at the fixed price of 5s. 
3d. per volume, in boards, under the gene- 
ral title of The Circulating Library,. or 
Periodical Series of Original Novels, Ro- 
mances, dnd Tales: consisting partly of 
original works by eminent writers, who 
have promised their co-operation, and part- 
ly of translations of new or unknown works, 
trom the French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Persian, and. Arabic languages. Unless 
the plan should be varied by unexpected 
co-operation, or by the intervening publi- 
cation of foreign works of eminence, it is 
intended that the early volumes shall be 
assorted as under: 

Vol. I.—An original Novel. ' 
11.—<A translation from the French. 
Vol. ILI.—Translations from the Ger- 

man. 

Vol. 1V.—An original Novel. 
Volumes IIf. and IV. are in the press 

of a View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion, of the Hindoos; including a 
minute description of their manners and 
customs, and ‘translations from their prin- 
cipal works, by the Rev. W. Ward, of 
Serampore, Bengal. The Hindoo religion, 
in one form or other, it is highly probable, 
(says Mr W.).is. professed by more than 
half the human race: the doctrines of the 


throughout Tartary, may 
also be traced t6 a Hindoo n; and if, 
as is conjectured, the Fo of the Chinese be 
the Boodh of India, then it will be evident, 
that far more than half the population of 
dhe 
superstition t e u. 
in will be published, 
superbly printed in’ atlas quarto, Pope’s 


Essay on Man, illustrated with designs by 
Uwins, which are engraved, in the. first 
style of the art, and in the line manner, by 
Charles Heath, Rhodes, Scott, and Warren 5 
and a full-length portrait .of the author, 
engraved by Robinson, from the original, 
by Jervas. The illustrations of this’ edi. 
tion, which is necessarily limited to 200, 
are all on India paper, and are the only 
proofs taken off previous to the insertion 
of the writing ; the subsequent impressions 
of the plates being intended as embellish. 
ments to a foreign translation of the work. . 
In a few days will be published, a Let- 
ter on Superstition, by the Right -Hen. 
Wm. Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Chatham, 
first printed in 1733, addressed to the niul- 
tifarious sects of the British empire. it) 
_ The abridgment of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries into the compress of a single: 
volume, by the late John Gifford, EB 
the magistrate, and author, of the 
of Pitt, &c. &e. will be ready in afew 
Mir James, the author of two works, 
one on the ** Naval,” the other om the 
*¢ Military Occurrences of the late Ameri. 
can War,” is preparing for the press) tlic 
Naval History of Great Britain, fromthe 
commencement of hostilities in May 1803 
to the present time. 194 
A portion of the following entomologi- 
eal work is ready for publication { it ‘és 
well printed and with plates: Hore En- 
tomologice ; or Essays on the Annulose 
Animals: by W. S. Macleay, Esq. A.M. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vol 1. 
Part I. containing genetal observations on 
the geography, manners, and ‘natural affi-. 
nities, of the insects which’ dompost fie 
genus Scarabeus of Linnaeus; which 
are added a few incidental remarks on the 
general Lnconus and Hister of the’ 
The author of Affection’s Gift, 
has neatly ready, Letters on History,’ Putt 


Il. Profane. lar, 


Mr J. P. Atrowswnit prititirig “the 
Art of Instructing the ‘Thfane tind 
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all ovet India; the religion of Boodh, a 
Hindoo incarnation, prevails throughout 
q the Burman Siam, Ceylon, &e. ; 
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Dumb 
engraved by the aut 
born deaf and 


drawn and 
dumb. 


Robert Hooper will soon publish a 


new edition, in octave, of his New Medi- 


Phe and concluding velume ‘is in 
the, press of Dr Pye, Smith’s.. Seripture 
Testimony to the 
tended ,to elicit, by a cautious ‘induction, 
the whole evidence on the question in the 
J. Be Willams, of Shrewsbury, has 

in the press, and will speedily publish, a 
Memoir of Mrs Hutton, the youngest 
daughter of the Rey. Philip Henry; the 
life is written by the Rev, Matthew Henry, 
and has never been printed. 

Speedily will be published, Part I. of a 
Series of Portraits of the British | Poets, 
from Chaucer, to Cowper and Beattie, 
They will be engraved in the line manner* 
by Messrs Armstrong, Cooper, Engle- 
hart, Finden, Pye, Warren, Wedgewood, 
&c. from drawings made expressly for the 
work by Mr Thurston, from the most au- 
thentie originals, many of them not hither- 
to engraved. The series, it is expected, 
will be completed in about twenty-five 
Parts, each part containing six engravings, 
and will form twe volumes. 

In Neyember sill be published, Time's 
Telescope, or a Complete Guide to the Al- 
manack for 1820, including a variety of 
ane interesting matter relative to na- 
tural history, astronomy, biography, anti- 
quities, &c. and an Introduction on Ento- 
mology. © oil 

The scarce and admirable Essay on the 
Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff, 


by the late Maurice Morgann, Esq. for-’ 


merly under-secretary of state, is reprint... 
ing, with a biographical and critical. prefare. 


An,.English edition is in, the press of: 


Count Ocloff’s, Historical, Political, and. 
Memoirs.of the Kingdom of 
Mi John Russell has a volume of Poems. 
in the press. nak walt 
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THE Farmer's ; or Complete 


to 
System of Modern"H usbandry by R. W 


Su 
Bdinense. 


. 

Structure 

and Seeds ; by John Lindley : with plates, 


an 


*s brother, who was. 


essiah ; ‘a. work 


Mitchell. 
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A New Th of the ‘Heavens’ 

Joseph Wilki 
which will be added a Sup lement, ‘in 


commonly called: Moses’s Laws; se. 
veral parts of the Old and New Testaments, 
Karly in November will be: published, 
Elements of a Pian: for the! Liquidation 
of the Public Debt of the United King. 
dom; being the draught of a: declara. 
tion submitted to the attention of the 
0 rietary of the United Kingdom; b 
Mr Shaw, of Manchester, is printing a 
Vocabulary of the English Language for 
schools, and a work on Logic, or a Philo- 
sophical Grammar of the English Lan- 


A concise View. of ‘True and Felse Re. 
ligion, pointing out the various substitutes: 
for religion, which satisfy mgny, the 
ue prov appropriate 
pecan from the works of celebrated au- 
thors, and the dying. sayings of eminent 
Christians; with a list of the best books on - 
experimental religion by the Rev. G. G. 
Scraggs, A. M. is preparing for publica- 
tion. ved wolly ao 
In the press, and will be publish. 
ed, in. post 8vo. 
of One that Wandereth, four | 
Books or Reyeries, on the World, Kirigs, 
Prostitution, and Death ; by Wms Andrew 
wel od wo! 
EDINBURGH.) 
The First Book by the Master #f Bdin- 
burgh : containing the Lothian Shepherds,’ 
a Pastoral; and other: Original Poems, 
chiefly Scottish.. li Af. 
A New |Theory.of Causation, vith Ob- 
servations on Professer Brown’s: Inquiry’ 
respecting Cause and Effect. nul 
A New Theory. of, the Earth, deduced’ 
from Geological 
mot tue 
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GEOLOGY. 

A Geologital Map of the Great Mining 
District of: Gormwall, between Cawborne 

we 

"Conversations on General History, from 
the earliest ages Of which we have any au- 
thentic tecords, 'to the beginning of the 
year 1819); -WJamieson. |2mo. bs. 

Part of ‘Aspin’s Anas 
— Universal History. 

to, 

A Digest ‘Criminal 
of by H. Tomlins. 2 vols. 
8vo. L. 2 10s. 

. The Practical Abridgment of the Laws 
of Customs and Excise; By Charles Pope. 

MEDICINE. 

Manual of Practical Anatomy; by Ed- 
ward Stanley. 12mo. 9s. 

Medital Topography of Upper Canada ; 
by John  Bvo. 4s. 6 

A Letter to.the Right Hon. Viseount 
Palmerstan,,on the subject of an Ophthal- 
Lastitution for the Cute of Chelsea 
Pensioners:}»by John Vetch: 2s.:Gd. 

‘The Atmesphere and Climate of Great 
Britain, .as connected with Derangements 
of the) by Dr Jaines: John- 
Observations on ‘the Fever of the 
West Indies’; by R- Dickenson. 8s. 

An. Essay: on the Diagnosis ‘between 
Erystpelas, Phlegmon, and sty by 
G, Hs Weatherhead. 8vo. 43. ° 


thie Cause ‘and. Effects of! notes 


Diseases in the Teeth and Gums; by Ce 
Bew. L. 1, ls. 

A Dissertationt of Death, and on sus- 
pended \Animation ; by the Rev. W. 
Whiteri, Ass: i 


A circumstantial Narrative 6f'the'Cam- 


paigo dn Saxony im) the year 1813; by 
1¢ Shooter's Coxfipanion 
Johnson. 68. 6d. boards. 

The Emigrant 
ern States of fF North America, including a 
pre out from Liverpool; by, 

Amphlett. 8vo. 6s. boa 


ie Quarterly 
Site, and the At dited at the Royal 
Institution, 


‘The ‘Cotonial N I 


arising 
the Air, the F Water, 


F Vols, 

piel 


A General 


's Directory to the Wests” 
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earliest times to the present 3. compris 

the lives of eminent com and see i- 
cal writers? the whole accompanied? with 
notes, &c. critical and illustrativ ve 3 ig Dr 


Busby. vols: Sve L. 10s. 


NOVETS. 

Any thing but what you expect ; 
Jane Harvey: 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The ‘Munster: Cot “db R. 

Phe a “Die of 
lady. 2'vels 

Adventures of Juliet ‘Delmour, 
lated from the’Freneh of Madame dé Gen- 
lis. 4' vols, L. By ds. 

The Hennit in’ London, or Sketches of 
English Manners. vols. 18s. 

Eveleen’ Mountjoy, or Views of Life 
by Mrs Robert Moore. 4 vols. L. 1, 4s. 

| pOPTRY. 

Don Juan, Canto IIT. Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

Part I. of the Wars of Wellington, in 
fifteen cantos.- by Dr Syntax. 4to. 12s. 

The Wizard or Fatal gig in four’ 
parts; by Henry Llewellyn. Byo. 4s. 

and other Poems. 

THEOLOGY. 

The’ A 3 by T, C. Bow- 
dich.) 

Seléet Works of Jeremy Taylor, 
D. 6 val 8v0. 3, 

The Answer given by the Gospel to the” 
Atheism of all Ages ; by 'Fhomas ‘Mulock. 
Bvo. Gs. 


A new and elegant folio edition ofthe 


’ Holy Catholic Bible: with Dr Challoner’s 
; published with the of 


the Righe Rev. Dr Gibson, 
tolic of the Northern District. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


History of the Great Plagtie which age | 


ed London in the year 1665 5 by D. De- 
foe. S8vo. 12s. 

Views 6f Society and eae in the’ 
North of Ireland; in a series of letters 


Excutsions through Ireland; by Tho- 
mas Cromwell: illustrated with six hun- 
dréd engravings. No. 1. 2s. 6d. or on large 
paper, with proof plates, 4s. 

the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire ; by John 


Pee raveller’s New through 
L. }, 


Beauties of Cambria : Part I Oblong 
folio, 10s. 6d, 

WOXAGES AND TRAVELS, 
No. VILL. of the Journal New. 
ages and Travels ; -gontaining, 1. M‘Kee- 
ver'a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, with many 


2. Freminyille’s:\ Vi tor’. 
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the best advice and directions re- 
the voyage to Montreal, and mode 
travelling and conveyance up the coun- 
with an itinerary of distances, and a 
description of the Falls of Niagara: to 
which are added, an Account of the Settle- 
ment called London, on the banks of Lake 
_ Erie, with some original letters ; by a Lan- 
castrian Farmer, now resident: with pre- 
fatory remarks on Emigration, proving the 
superior advantages of the British Canadas 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 


EDINBURGH. 
Essays on Phrenology; or an inquiry 
into the principles and utility -of the system 
of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, and into the 
objections made against it; by George 
Combe. 8vo. 12s. 
Sermons, by the late Rev. John Logan, 
F. R. S. E. one of the ministers of Leith. 
New edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 
Report on the Statements of the Lord 
Provost, and Mr A. Bruce, respecting the 
affairs of the city of Edinburgh ; with an 
Appendix, containing abstracts of the city’s 
Income and Expenditure, for twelve years 
preceding Martinmas 1818, and other State- 
ments; by John Greig, Accountant, Bur- 
gess and Guild Brother of the city. 2s. 6d. 
Encyclopadia Edinensis; Vol. III. Part 
Il. 8s. 
Elocutionary Exercises; by P. M. Dar- 
ling. 12mo, bound 3s. 
Report of the Committee of the Guildry 
of the City of Edinburgh. Gd. ~ 
Thoughts on Paper Circulation ; with 
some remarks on the S of the Karl of 
Liverpool, in the House of Peers, on the 
Report of the Bank Committee ; and a plan 
for re-establishing the financial circumstan- 
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ces of the country ; the Right H 
Sir John Is. 

Common Sense; a Satirical Poem, in 
two Parts. 8vo. 4s. 

A Compendium of Anatomy, human and 
comparative, intended principally for the 
use of Students ; Seventh Edition, 
and improved. By A. Fyfe, M.D. 4 vols. 
8vo. L. 2, 2s. 

A Short Account of the Com 
Progress, and Present State of the Build. 
ings helonging to the Royal Medieal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. 8vo. stitched. 

Chronological List of the Royal Com- 
pany of Scottish Archers. 8vo. stitched. 

Observations on the Use and Abuse of — 
Mercurial Medicines in various diseases ; 
by James Hamilton, jun. M. D. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh En ia, conduet- 
ed by David Brewster, LL. D. Vol. XH. 
Part IL. L. 1, Is. 

A Treatise on Aneurism, with numer- 
ous Additions, and a Memoir on the Liga- 
ture of the principal Arteries of the Ex- 
tremities ; by Antonio Translated 
from the Italian, with Additional Cases, 


and an A ix; by J. H. Wishart, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
lbs. 


The Collectanea Graca Majora ; Vol. 
III. in two Parts, by Professor Dunbar. 


lis. 


Observations on the Propriety and Use- 
fulness of an Establishment in Edinburgh, 
for teaching Oriental Languages, for Civil 
and Commercial purposes, to young gen- 
tlemen going to India; by David Scot, 


EUROPE. 

Francr.—The Paris papers contain an 
account of the trial of the editor and the 
publisher of Mr Hobhouse’s History of the 
Hundred Days, before the Assize Court 
there, when they were found 
sulting the King and Royal Family, and 
the Court, after some deliberation, senten- 


and 1000 francs of fine, and the other to 


is still occupied with melancholy details 
the of the yellow fever, and 
the horrors of this dreadful are. 
heigtitened by the poverty of the people, 


ilty of in- 


ced the one ‘to six months’ imprisonment 
one year’s im and 1000 
_Sparm.-—The i from this coun. 


M. Ds minister of ine, 2s 
MONTHLY REGISTER. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
It has spread its to Seville, where 
it rages with such malignity, that out of 


120 cases 30 had proved fatal, “Madrid 
had hitherto escaped the contagion; but 1 
Cadiz the deaths amount to 100 daily. 1» 
Isle of Leon, where.the 

y first made its appearance, it 
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consisting of 6000 troops, which formed a 
cordon round that place and the neighbour- 
hood, infected with the yellow fever, had 
suddenly broke up, and fetired into Estre- 
madura. They had arrived at Santa Olava, 
a small village, but finding no accommo- 
dation in so small a place, they had pro- 
ceeded ‘to Casstlis,-a larger town further wp 
the country. The inhabitants, alarmed, 
proseeded'to take arms in their defence, 
when, in order to avoid extremities, a par- 
ley took place, and the troops in conse- 
quence halted. It is stated that this unex- 
pected movement arose from want of pro- 
visions. 

In the midst of these scenes of terror 
and distress, the young Queen of Spain 
arrived on the 20th ult. at Madrid, and 
her arrival is said to have caused much re- 
joieing. 

Of course, all expectation of conrpleting 
the equipment of the expedition, so long 
destined for South America, has been aban- 
doned. The strictest precautions were 
adopted to prevent the introduction of the 
fever into the capital. 

ITaLy.—Accounts from Rome, dated 
the 9th ult., state that the brigands pursue 
their predatory plans with increased daring, 
on the route between that capital and Na- 
ples; they seize all travellers indiscrimi- 
nately with a view of extorting a ransom. 
A young Genoese nobleman was lately step- 

by them near Bondi; and his liberation 
was obtained for the sum of 10,000 crowns, 
which was paid bya mercantile house at 
Naples. 

GERMANY.—By the accounts received 
from Germany, it appears that many of the. 
states of thatiempire are still in a very agi- 
tuted state. A Brussels paper contains a. 
long article, which seems to have been pub- 


censorship shall be exercised on one uni- 
form principle throughout the whole mo- 
article dated Carlstahe, October 29, 
states, that the resolutions of the Dieti had 
been promptly put in execution ‘there. 
The same course has been pursued in Wis- 
baden. 
The shameful outrages against the Jews 
have extended themselves to Dantzic, where 
the garrison was compelled to remain dur- 
ing three whole days under arms:, 
SWEDEN AND Dernmark.—The con- 
vention concluded between Sweden and 
Denmark, through the mediation of Great 
Britain, provides, by one of its articles, 
that the King of Denmark shall henceforth: 
cease to include the Lion of Norway in his 
armorial bearings. 7 
TuRKEY.—A revolution has recently 
occurred in the ministry of the Ottoman 
Porte. His Highness announced a grand 
levee to be held ; the Ministers repaired to 
it; and, quite unexpectedly, the Mufti (or 
Lord Chief Justice of Turkey) was turned 
out of office. A short time afterwards, 
three other Ministers were deposed—the 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies, Minister 
of the Interior, and Grand Marshal. The 
poor Grand Admiral was also accused of 
various crimes, sentenced, strangled, and 
thrown into the sea. 
Corru, Sept. 11. the 4th inst. at 
seven o'clock in the evening, wehad here 
such a violent.shock of an earthquake, that 
in an instant the bells.of all the cluurches 
began to ring. As this. happened im forty 
churches at once, it may be supposed» what 
terror was excited. ‘I'he inhabitants.rush- 
ed.out of their houses, und. several build- 
ings were damaged. The. air was. quite 
serene, and the moon shone bright. We 


lished by some of the Prussian authori ic sct now that we shall hear of an erup- 
in order to shew, that the late arrests in fen of eave or Aitna, as earthquakes 


Germany, consequent on the assassination 


of Kotzebue, were well, warran by ‘the | 
existence of an associdtion, the objects of ” 


which were to revolutionize all Germany by 


in this country are usually ascribed to such 
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the most horrible means. It states, that East INDIES.—A vessel recently arriv- 


the persons in prison at Berlin do not ex-, 
ceed 10 or 11, chiefly young men of the 
Universities, from 20 to 24 years of age,. 
will soon’be brought to public trial. Four- 
teen associations have been discovered, which 
are directed by secret chiefs. 

Prussia, it stated, has agreed, in the 
most ufiqualified manner, to adopt the 
measures proposed by thé central commis- 
sion at Mentz, for restraining seditious 
publications, ‘and for the maintenance of 
internal séeurity and public tranquillity in 
the confederation. Taw agteed to by 


the Getniay “Dist, and now adopted “by” 


Priissia, that’ “all the ‘hitherto ex" 
the'tensorship of tlie press, 
both th afi the new provitces af the 
be 
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ed at touched at Batavia, 
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brings accounts the extreme jealousy 
with which the Duteh authorities at Java 
are disposed to treat the British who trade 
in that quarter. —They had determined, it 
appears, to exclude all foreigners from the 
various ports of the island excepting Bata. 
via, and their hostility seemed particularly _ 
directed against the English, of whom they — 
were exceedingly jealous on account of the _ 
advantages they derived from their ‘settle- 
ment at Singapore. “Golvetntnent of 
Java had granted, however, t Cerrain TAdi- 
viditials special “licerices, to 
rau, bat whether to soften the 
verity bf dheit dF tofavour thém, 
wis hot Kifowh, 
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AFRICA. 

Morocco.—A circumstance recently 

occurred in Morocco, which has there 
brought the Jews into great favour. A 
conspiracy has been formed in one of the 
provinces, to attack and rob the Crown 
Prince, who had to travel that way: and 
but for information which was furnished by 
a Jew, the result might have been most 
fatal. The escort was attacked, the Prince 
wounded, and the treasure carried off by 
the robbers. Of this event the Jew gave 
such prompt information to the Emperor, 
that a large force was instantly sent off, 
which not only succeeded in rescuing the 
Prince from the defiles in which his party 
was entangled, but succeeded in taking an 
immense numberof prisoners, among whom 
were many Jews, who had been compelled 
into the service by their superiors. ‘The 
Jews were all treated with favour, the others 
had their eyes thrust out. The Emperor 
is married to a Jewess. The Crown Prince 
is since dead. 

It is mentioned in the recent Paris pa- 
pers, that the plague has entirely ceased at 
Algiers and Tunis. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED STatTeEs.—The United States, 
which have been fora long period suffering 
equally with this country from severe com- 
mercial distress, we are sorry to state, have 
also of late been visited with the fatal yellow 
fever, which has made such dreadful rava- 
ges in Spain. New York, Baltimore, and 
Boston, have particularly suffered from this 
dreadful malady ; and by the last accounts 
it continued to rage at the two latter places 
with unabated violence, but at the former 

lace on the 26th ult. only one new case 
iad been reported. Its terrors had, how- 
ever, completely suspended all public busi- 
ness, and thousands are said to have emi- 
grated. Philadelphia, at the date .of the 
last accounts, remained free from contagion. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—By a vessel ar- 
rived at Bristol, advices have been received 
from Trinidad, of the successful progress 
of the Patriot arms under General Bolivar 
in New Granada. From these it appears, 
that while the English expedition was pre- 
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LNov. 
paring for a descent upon the north of Vene. 
zuela, and for an attack on the ports of that 
maritime frontier, General Bolivar, the 
Commander-in-Chief, carried his arms to 
the westward against New Granada, and 
appears to have commenced his operations 
under happy auspices. On the 25th July 
he defeated the Spanish army, after a se- 
vere and bloody contest, during which the 
Independents were at one time surrounded, 
and in the course of which the British 
troops distinguished themselves by their 
characteristic bravery ; in consideration of 
which, Bolivar rewarded our countrymen 
with the Star of the Order of Liberators. 
The Spaniards lost above 500 men, with arms 
and military stores. It appears that the 
Spanish Viceroy, after his defeat, abandon- 
ed Santa Fe, the capital of the province, 
which city was afterwards entered by the 
Patriots, who threatened to push forward 
to the neighbourhood of Carthagena, ani 
were expected to make it the object of an 
immediate attack. 

British AmMERICcA.—The Montreal 
Herald gives a full detail of the trial of 
the Editor of the Niagara Spectator, for « 
libel. He was found guilty, by a Special 
Jury, of libelling the local authorities of 
the Upper Provinee. Gourlay, the reform- 
er, was also tried for a similarecrime. He 
made a long and vapouring defence, sta- 
ting his knowledge of law, and that he 
would carry the cause to the mother coun- 
try. He was found guilty, and was order- 
ed to leave the province in 24 hours. He 
absconded the following evening. 

West InpiEs.—We are sorry to say 
that distressing accounts have recently been 
received from Jamaica, relative to the healt) 
of the troops in that island. The 50th and 
92d regiments have suffered severely by the 
insalubrity of the climate, and are reduced 
to mere skeletons. The names of several 
officers are mentioned who have fallen vic- 
tims to it; among others are those of Cap- 
tain Mackie of the 92d, Colonel Hill, Cap- 
tain Montgomery, the paymaster of the 
50th, and his son, and several others. The 
deaths from the fever had been very cons!- 
derable in the island, but the garrison had 
suffered most. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE, 


OCTOBER. 

14.—A new yacht is now building for the 

egance, will probably surpass every thin 
of the kind. The first artists are ae 
in the embellishments: and it is understood 
that the gilding of the ornaments alone 
will cost nearly L. 1000. The burthen of 


the vessel is 281 tons, and the upper deck 
is 103 feet in length. She is to be called 
the Regent, and her head will be an 1™- 
mense bust of that illustrious personage, 
supported by full length figures of Brita- 
nia and Neptune. The vessel will be launch- 
ed in the spring of next year. © 
Caledonian Hun' 
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and Edinburgh Races commenced running | 
over Musselburgh course on Monday, an 
closed this day. They were well attended, 
had the advantage of good weather, and 
afforded considerable sport. On this occa- 
sion, although the building of the street 
running along the Regent Bridge, called 
Waterloo Place, is not quite finished, the 
remaining part of the road running over 
the Calton Hill, and joining the old road 
near Jock’s Lodge, being nearly complete, 
the magistrates, with great propriety, order- 
ed the road to be opened for the accommo- 
dation of the company going to the races ; 
and this arrangement, besides, afforded a 
high gratification to the public in general. 
very day during the week the Calton Hill 
was covered with crowds of spectators, who 
assembled to see the return of the immense 
cavalcade of carriages, horsemen, and pedes- 
trians, which daily crowded to Mussel- 
burgh ; and these, on the other hand, were 
equally gratified to witness the enlivening 
spectacle which the assemblages on the hill 
afforded. 

Queensferry Passage.—At a meeting of 
the Trustees on the Queensferry Passage, 
held to-day, the Lord Chief Commissioner 
in the chair, it was finally resolved to erect 
« new pier at the present landing place 
adjoining tle signal-house at the North 
Ferry. This work is to be begun early in 
the spring, and of all the improvements 
which have taken place at this Ferry, that 
now proposed, when completed, will be 
the means of affording the greatest facility 
and accommodation to travellers. It is 
ineant to extend the present landing con- 
siderably to the southward—to widen it by 
blowing away the rocks—and on the west 
Side to erecta pier exclusively for pinnaces. 
—When these improvements are finished, 
which it is expected will be next summer, 
we may congratulate the public upon this 
Ferry being the most complete in Great 
Britain. 

18.—Trial for Blasphemous Publica- 
tions—On Monday the 11th instant, the 
Court of King’s Bench, London, proceeded 
to the trial of Richard Carlile, bookseller, 
tor publishing Paine’s Age of Reason; and 
at the end of the third day, the jury found 
him guilty. Next day he was arraigned on a 
similar charge, and found guilty of pub- 
lishing another blasphemous work, entitled 
‘*Principles of Nature,” &c. Carlile conduct- 
ed his own case, and throughout the three 
first days was almost constantly engaged in 
altercations with the Judge, who endea- 
voured in vain to, restrain him in the line 
of defence he adepted. He did not, like 
Hone, rest his defence in, disproving the 
charge of reviling the scriptures, and bring- 
ing religion into contempt... On the con- 
trary, he boldly avowed the most unquali- 
hed infidelity, maintaining that the scrip- 
‘ues Were, a tissue of falsehoods and absur- 


dities, and endeavouring to defend his 
blasphemies by proving them justifiable. 
For this purpose, he read over the whole 
of the Age of Reason, and also many gore 
sages of the Bible, commenting upon these 
in such a manner, as frequently to make 
the jury shudder, On the second trial he 
attempted the same line of defence, and 
on being told by the Judge that it was 
inadmissible, he appealed to the jury, who 
informed him the course he was adopting 
could not be favourable to his interests ; 
upon which he immediately closed his de- 
fence. Carlile, for want of bail, has been 
committed to Newgate until he receive sen- 
tence ; but in the mean time has stated his 
intention of applying for a new trial. In 
the course of the third day’s proceedings, the 
Attorney-General remarked that it was evi- 
dently the object of the defendant to give 
currency to the calumnies against the Chris- 
tian religion which he had brought forward, 
by connecting them with his defence. It was 
important, therefore, it should be under- 
stood, that these could not be reiterated 
with impunity, for he would take care that 
those who might hereafter publish them 
should not pass unnoticed or unpunished. 
This will prevent Carlile from publishing 
the blasphemous matter as part of his de- 
fence, in any report of his trial which, in 
imitation of Hone, he may hereafter chuse 
to put forth. Since these proceedings, an 
information has been laid against Carlile’s 
wife, for ontinuing to. sell the publica« 
tions in question ; and she will likely also 
be brought to trial. It,is remarkable, that 
three years ago Carlisle, who was then a 
journeyman tinman, was with his wife re- 
ceiving pecuniary relief; and such has 
been his success in the iniquitous traftic 
which he has since. carried on, that some 
weeks ago, in offering himself bail for one 
of his friends, he made oath that he was 
worth L,. 4000. 

Northern Meeting.—This institution, 
which met at Inverness last week, 1s among 
the oldest of its, kind in. the kingdom, 
having commenced so far back as the year 
1788. Its avowed object was the promo- 
tion of harmony and easy social intercourse 
among the nobility and gentry of the north- 
ern counties. The company was but thin 
in the beginning of the week, but towards 
its close. many additional visitors arrived, 
and on Friday a party of about 130 ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to dinner and sup- 
per. Lord Saltoun presided oyer the con- 
vivialities of that day, and the social powers 
of his Lordship were most successfully ex- 
erted to promote the happiness and festive 
gaiety of the brilliant party around him. 
On this evening'the ball-room was crowded, 
and the dance kept gaily up till four o'clock 


in the morning. In the absence of Seaforth, 


the Hon. Mrs Stewart Mackenzie sent the 
stewards a large fat hart, from the parks of 
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Brahan. Handsome and profuse dinners 
were furnished through the week by Mr 
Geddes. Captain Walker favoured the 
company with the attendance of the band 
of the Invernes-shire militia; and all the 
gentlemen acting as stewards exerted them- 
selves to promote the general comfort and 
aecommodation of the company, in a man- 
ner that deserved and obtained their warm- 
est thanks. 
22.—Snow in October. —Y esterday there 
had been a slight fall of snow in and a- 
round London. In the course of the night 
the fall was so great, that the streets this 
morning were nearly ancle deep; there 
had been likewise a violent gale from N.W. 
——visitations very futal to the trees and 
shrubs, the branches of which, still abound- 
ing in foliage, are in many instances bro- 
ken down by the wind, and the snow with 
which they were encumbered. Similar ac- 
counts have been received this morning 
from different parts of the country. In 
the vale of Aylesbury the snow lies above 
three feet high. Between Biggleswade and 
Stevenage the snow fell so thick, as entire- 
ly to impede the horses in the diffvrent 
coaches. At Walthamstow, a number of 
trees were blown up by the roots, and lay 
across the highway, compelling travellers 
to go acircuit of several miles. ‘The out- 
side passengers, together with the guards 
and cuachmen, suffered much from the in- 
clemency of the weather. 
25.—Accession of his Majesty.—This 
cay his Majesty entered into the 60th year 
of his reign, a period longer than any of 
his predecessors, in England or Scotland, 
occupied the throne. Henry IIT. reigned 
in England 57 years, and James VF. in 
Scotland 58 years; but the former was 
only nine years of age when he succeeded 
to the monarchy, and the latter was an in- 
fant when, in consequence of the extorted 
resignation of his mother, he became king, 
while George II. was of legitimate age on 
his accession to the sovereignty of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Of the Peers of 
Scotland at his Majesty’s accession, only 
the Duke of Gordon, born 1743, who in- 
herited the title 1752, is alive. The twen- 
ty Judges of the Courts of Session and Ex- 
chequer in Scotland have been exactly three 
times renewed during this reign; the ap- 
pointments to the Bench being sixty in 
number, exclusive of two promotions of 
puisne Judges to the President’s chair. Of 
the members of the Faculty of Advocates 
at the accession, four are alive, viz. Robert 
Craig of Riccarton, and Robert Berry, both 
admitted in 1754, and Sir lay Campbell, 
and James Fe of Pitfour, the pre- 
sent Member of Parliament for Aberdeen- 
shire, both admitted in 1757. Of the So- 
ciety of Writers to the Signet at the acces- 
sion, only ome, Cornelius Elliot, of Wool- 
~ Of the Peers of Eng- 


land and Ireland, at the commencement of 
this reign, five are alive, viz. the Earl, now 
Marquis of ))rogheda, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Netterville, 
and Viscount Bulkeley, all of whom were 
under age at the accession, with the exce 
tion of the Marquis of Drogheda, now in 
his 90th year, and at the head of the Ge- 
nerals of the Army. 

Dreadful Accident.—A terrible accident 
happened in the neighbourhood of Canno- 
bies on Friday week. A gentleman, on 
his return from shooting, having a loaded 
gun in his hand, met in the road a young 
woman of his acquaintance, whom he at- 
tempted to kiss. A kind of struggle en- 
sued, in which some part of the unfortunate 
girl’s apparel came in contact with the trig- 
ger; the gun went off, and its contents 
lodging in her breast she expired on the 
spot ! The unhappy man is said to be in a 
state of mind, in consequence, bordering 
upon delirium. 

28.—Dreadful Hurricane.—The whole 
of the east coast of Britain has been for 
some days past visited by a violent hurri- 
cane, in which the shipping has suffered 
much. A letter from Fraserburgh of the 
25th instant says-—‘* A shocking spectacle 
presented itself this morning, on the north 
side of Kinnaird’s Head light-house, where, 
during the night, the brig Adonis, of Liver- 
pool, had been driven on the rocks, and 
dashed to pieces, and all on board perished ; 
the wreck of both vessel and cargo strewed 
along the shore exhibiting an awful catas- 
trophe ; the cargo consisting of hemp and 
tallow. Several dead bodies were repeated- 
ly seen this forenoon, dashing against the 
face of the rocks, by the violence of the 
waves ; one of whom had the = peg 
of having been a passenger, as he had on 3 
long black coat ;—-several articles of chil- 
dren’s clothes have been also washed on 
shore. On a small part of the stern was 
‘© Adonis, Liverpool ;” and on a sign 
board, ** Adonis, Geo. Atkinson, for Opor- 

Newgate.—There were confined in the gaol 
of Newgate, on the 25th of October, 399 
persons, of whom 286 were males, and 115 
females. Of these there were 34 under 
sentence of death—-3] men, and 3 women. 
The prisoners for trial at the present See 
sions are 220, of whom 2are for murder, 22 
for uttering forged notes, and 126 for lar- 
cenies. 

The Mails.—Within these few months 
many new and excellent arrangements have 
been adopted throughout the country for 
expediting the mails. Liverpool now T¢- 
ceives all its letters, with the exception of 
the York mail, eatly in the morning, - 
stead of at various hours in the day, and 
dispatches them many hours later _ 
Exchange time) than it formerly did; ¥! 
a dispatch one day later of its foreign !et- 
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ters intended for the Continent. A com- 
plete and direct moving chain, of mail 
coaches proceeds. about 1000 miles, from 
Penzance to Thurso, hy Bristol, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
and Aberdeen. By a late junction at 
Manchester, Scotland receives and dis- 
patches letters one day quicker each way ; 
and by a newly established mail-coach 
from Aberdeen, travelling — to the 
Land’s End and Thurso, through a coun- 
try no stage-coach ever went, and where 
in general no post-horses were kept, in 
most instances the letters reach that ex- 
tremity of the island several days sooner. 
The counties of Caithness, Ross, and Su- 
therland, each subscribed L. 200 towards 
any loss the proprietors of this mail-coach 
might sustain. 

Edinburgh Musical Festival.—An ac- 
count of this grand Festival will be found 
under the head of Public Amusements, in 
the present number of this Miscellany. 

NOVEMBER. 

Exccutions.—Glasgow, Nov. 4.—Pur- 
suant to their sentence, Robert M‘Kinlay, 
alias Rough Rab, William Buchanan, 
Hunter Guthrie, and Alexander Forbes, 
were executed yesterday, in front of the 
jail. The two former were convicted of 
robbing Bothwell Castle ; and the latter 
two of breaking into the house of Alexan- 
der M‘Laren, weaver, Kilmarnock. ‘The 
prisoners had been constantly attended and 
assisted in their devotions by Dr Chalmers, 
his assistant Mr Irving, Mr Ewing, and a 
number of the other ministers of the city. 
William Buchanan was a native of Glas- 
gow, and spent the greater part of his life 
in Gorbals. He had not learned any re- 
gular business, but occasionally assisted his 
father, who is a founder, or machine ma- 
ker, Robert M‘Kinlay was a native of 
Glasgow, had been some time at sea, but 
had not ar r trade. Alexander For- 
bes was also a native of Glasgow, and by 
trade a cloth-lapper. Hunter Guthrie was 
a native of Paisley, and bred a weaver. 
Till within the last two years he bore an 
excellent character. 

6.—Visit of the Persian Ambassador to 
Ediuburgh.—On Saturday the 30th ult. 
Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, Ambassador 
Extraordinary from his Majesty the King 
of Persia to the Court of Great Britain, ar- 
rived at the Royal Hotel in this city, on a 
visit to Scotland, and yesterday set off, by 
way of Hamilton, for Portpatrick, from 
thence to embark for Ireland. His Excel- 
lency, during the few days he remained 

here, was busily employed in surveying 
every thing worthy the observation of a 
stranger; and by his conversation and the 
& person possessed of no ordinary ee 

intelligence and ral He 
was patticularly with the politeness 
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and hospitality with which he was enter- 
tained by the public authorities, and ex- 
pressed his high admiration of: the city, its 
situation, buildings, and public institu- 
tions. In viewing Edinburgh from the 
Castle, and from the promenade round the 
brow of the ‘Calton Hill, he frequently 
burst out into exclamations of ** Grand! 
—fine !—very fine !—finest city in Eu- 
rope,” &c. Every prominent object or 
public building which came within his 
view excited him to some inquiry respect- 
ing their uses or objects. On inquiring 
the meaning of the round tower raised over 
the grave of Hume, and learning that it 
marked the spot where the ashes of the 
great historian of England were deposited, 
he expressed peculiar satisfaction at this 
memorial. His Excellency speaks the Eng- 
lish language pretty correctly. He is a 
stout made man, rather above the middle 
size, of a sallow complexion, piercing black 
eyes, black hair, and a long black beard. 
He was dressed in his national costume, in 
rich crimson satin, and a fine large sash of 
the same colour, with a highly finished 
cirk, with a large diamond in the centre of 
the hilt! His coach is very neat, painted 
a bright yellow, and the door pannels are 
adorned with the insignia of the Royal 
Persian order of the Sun and Lion, encir- 
cled with a large star. 

Melancholy Accident.—A most distres- 
sing accident happened on Thursday at Kd- 
monstone colliery, near Edinburgh. A 
collier and his wife were descending to the 
c in the bucket to commence their daily 


bour, when, melancholy to relate, the . 


rope broke, and they were precipitated to 
the bottom of the pit, and literally dashed 
to pieces. A man who was in the other 
bucket, ascending, also met with very se- 
rious injury, so as to make his life in dan- 
ger. What aggravates the distressing ac- 
cident is, that the collier and his wife were 
only one year marrjed, and have left an in- 
fant of only three months old. | 
8.—Royul Remains.—On Friday fore- 
noon the tomb of King Robert Bruce, dis- 
covered about a twelvemonth ago at. Dun- 
fermline, was, in the presence of an im- 
mense number of p opened, and his 
remains again deposited in a new leaden 
coffin provided for the purpose. The ske- 
leton was found entire, and, after being 
examined by several gentlemen of the fa- 
culty present, the skull was taken out, and 
a drawing and cast of it taken. A num- 
ber of leaden boxes were then deposited in 
the coffin by Mr Jardine of the Exchequer, 
containing the different coins of the realm, 
both of the last and present coinage ; the 
Edinburgh Directory and Almanack, Life 
of Bruce, History of Dunfermline, a cop 
of all the newspapers printed in Edinburgh 
the week previous, &c. After the masons 


had prepared a foundation, the new coffin 
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was laid in the same situation as the for- 
mer, and completely filled with pitch, and 
the lid put on. There was a plate on the 
lid, on which was engraved the year of his 
first interment, and the present date. The 
whole was then built round with brick. 
The Lord Chief Baron and a number of 
gentlemen were present. ; 
12.—State of the Country.— Meetings of 
the people to petition for reform in Parlia- 
ment, and to denounce the Manchester 
Magistrates for their conduct on the 16th 
August last, continue to be held frequent- 
ly in various parts of the country. The 
assemblies of those who call themselves 
radical reformers, have been marked by 
much violence of language, the people on 
all occasions giving vent to an abusive 
philippic against the government, the cler- 
gy, and the magistracy of the country, 
foolishly imputing to them the commercial 
distress under which the country has been 
for some time suffering. They have hi- 


therto, however, separated peaceably ; and 
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there has been nothing of novelty in their 
proceedings, if we except a meeting of ra. 
dicals which took place at Ayr on Satur. 
day last; and at which, in imitation of 
their sister reformers in England. about 
thirty females attended, carrying flags with 
various inscriptions. At a similar meeting 
at Paisley on the Ist instant, a band of 
boys oo, carrying a flag, inscribed, 
‘* As the auld cock craws, the young cock 
learns.” 

Several county meetings have also taken 
place in England, solely for the purpose 
of requesting inquiry into the proceedings 
at Manchester. At one of those in York. 
shire the Earl Fitzwilliam attended ; for 
which he has since been removed by go- 
vernment from his office of Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the West Riding of that county. 
This measure seems to have excited a great 
sensation in that quarter, and has caused 
several officers of the Yorkshire Cavalry, 
and one of the magistrates of the county, 
to resign their commissions. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LONDON. 

Drury-Lane—Mr Kean has returned to 
this Theatre, having relinquished his inten- 
tion of going to America, and appeared on 
Monday &th Nov. in the character of Rich- 
ard III, He was received by an overflow- 
ing house in the most flattering manner. 
Mr Elliston performed the part of Rich- 
mond. 

Covent-Garden.-Mr Macready has been 
uncommonly successful in his performance 
of Richard Ill. which has raised him 
at once to the first eminence as an actor. 
Dryden’s masque of Arthur and Enmeline, 
as altered by Garrick, has been produced 
at this Theatre with much success. 

The Surrey and Cobourg Theatres have 
just closed, and Astley’s Amphitheatre open- 
ed on the 26th October the manage- 


of Mr Barrymore. 


EDINBURGH. 


Theatre-Royal..To Mr Kean succeeded 
Mr Mathews, who for a week drew crowd- 
ed audiences by his Trip to Paris and 
Mail Coach Adventures. The Theatre clo- 
sed on Monday the 18th October for the 
season, when Mr Murray delivered the 
following address :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“* This evening will conclude a season, 
which, commencing on the third of Decem- 
ber last, has, with the intervention of about 
three weeks, afforded us the honour of ap- 
pearl two hundred and forty- 
eatin: as its duration is, I believe, 


anprecedented in the theatrical annals of 
Edinburgh, so, in many instances, has its 
success been equally unexampled. A pas- 
sing cloud may have, at intervals, darkened 
our prospects, but to dwell upon such 
temporary disappointments would be a ve- 
ry ungrateful return for that full blaze of 
public favour, which we have generally 
enjoyed; and which it is our pride most 
gratefully to acknowledge. - 

‘¢T cannot help alluding, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to the very different situation 
we were placed in at the termination of the 
last season ;—then almost overpowered by 
reverses, we scarcely knew how long we 
might have the honour of remaining in your 
service. Now, we confidently anticipate 
the successful issue of Our speculation, as- 
sured that confidence is not ill founded 
which firmly relies upon your kindness and 
support. 

** In October last, we ventured to pledge 
ourselves, that neither ‘the failures we had 
experienced, or the difficulties by which we 
were surrounded, should damp or impede 
our efforts for your amusement: and we 
trust, if you will cast a retrospective glance 
upon the arrangements of the season—either 
in regard to the amusements produced du- 
ring the winter, or to the additional aid we 
have procured from London to support our 
summer campaign, you will allow we have 
not forfeited our pledge, or in any instance 
failed in that attention and t so emi-— 
nently your due. Unwilling further to 1n-— 
terrupt the amusements of this evening, l 
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shall decline enumerating the various new 
engagements we have formed for next win- 
ter, or the improvements we propose in the 
decorations of the Theatre, leaving them to 
your decision in November, when we hope 
to have the honour of meeting you here 
again; and now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
requesting you will rest assured, that as a 
failure could not damp our efforts, so nei- 
ther will success render us neglectful or su- 
pine; until the commencement of the next 
winter season, we very respectfully take 
eur leave.” 

The Musical Festival.—The Festival be- 
gan, with a concert in the Theatre, on the 
night of the 19th. ‘The house was very 
crowded ; but the arrangements of the Di- 
rectors were so judicious as completely to 
prevent confusion, or the occurrence of 
any thing in the least disagreeable. The 
appearance of the Theatre was beautiful. 
The stage, converted into a large and ele- 
gant orchestra, brilliantly lighted up, and 
filled with exquisite performers—and the 
body of the house, crowded with certainly 
the most brilliant assemblage that ever was 
within its walls—formed one of the most 
exhilarating coups d’ail that can be imagi- 
ned. It was delightful, when the orches- 
tra was filling, to see so many of our old 
favourites appearing one by one. The ve- 
ry sight of Dragonetti and his glorious dou- 
ble-bass carried us back at once to the time 
when we first heard those sounds, which 
none but he ever has been able to produce 
from it. An intense feeling of expectation 
seemed to pervade the whole audience ; for, 
when every thing was prepared, and Mr 
Yaniewicz was looking round upon the 
band ready to give the first coup d’archet, 
there was hardly a whisper to be heard in 
the house. 

Our attention was well rewarded. The 
performance of Haydn’s military sympho- 
ny, with which the concert began, was ab- 
solute perfection. The whole band seemed 
animated with one soul, and the sounds 
they produced were like one instrument. 

Nothing could be more delicious than the 
mellow sweetness, and exquisite intonation 
of the wind instruments in the softer pas- 
sages, nor more electrifying than shes 
sudden and tremendous bursts of sound, 
from the whole orchestra, by which those 
passages are, in this piece, so often inter- 
rupted, The effect of the andante move- 
ment was peculiarly enchanting. The 
smooth and graceful melody which forms its 
subject, undergoes a total change of charac- 
ter, becoming by degrees stormy and terri- 
ble, and affording a fine display of the 
most powerful effects of the mnilieary instru- 
ments, All our readers who heard the piece 
will doubtless remember the effect of the 
Triangle, towards the close of the move- 
ment, if we may judge atleast by the im- 
pression made on us by this generally insig- 
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nificant instrument.—During the whole 
evening, our delight from the performance 
of the band was undiminished. It. is ad- 
mirable, and complete in all its parts, and 
its formation does high honour to the 
judgment of the Directors. The Septetto 
from Beethoven was altogether exquisite. 

To enter into a detail of the different 
performances is, of course, impossible. Mr 
Braham’s voice is as fine asever. He sang 
his part of the beautiful and impassioned 
duett in Don Giovani, “* Ma quat mai 
soffre,” with exquisite taste and feeling. 
Signor Ambrogetti is one of the gayest men 
living. This may seem an odd way of begin- 
ning a critique on a singer; but as he acts 
with exquisite felicity even in the orches- 
tra, this advantage produces even there the 
most powerful and striking effect. His des- 
cription of the various distresses attending 
the choice of a wife drew peals of laughter 
from every part of the house. There is no- 
thing remarkable in his voice, except its 
power in the middle and lower tones, and 
his great skill in the management of it. 
Signor Begrez was exceedingly happy in 
Crmarosa’s lovely song of ** Pria che spun- 
ta in ciel l’aurora.” 

On Wednesday morning, the perform- 
ance in the Parliament House consisted 
ofa part of Mozart’s Requiem,—a selection 
chietly from Handel,—and the whole of 
the Oratorio of The Creation. On Thurs- 
day morning The Messiah was performed, 
with the additional accompaniments of Mo- 
zart. And on Saturday morning there was 
an excellent selection of miscellaneous pie- 
ces, followed by Beethoven's: Mount of 
Olives, which concluded the whole. The 
intermediate evenings of Wednesday and 
Friday were occupied by Concerts in the 
Theatre, similar in character and attraction 
to the first performance, of which we have 
already given someaccount. The whole of 
these performances were attended by crowd- 
ed audiences, and went off with the great: 
est spirit and effect, leaving the multitudes 
who witnessed them equally charmed with 
what they had heard, and pleased with the 
taste and judgment of the gentlemen to 
whose exertions they owed so high a grati- 
fication. The pleasure was much height- 
ened by the ease and comfort with which, 
owing to the good management of the Di- 
rectors, every body was accommodated, 
there having been no more crowding and 
confusion than what was inseparable from 
the assembling of such great numbers. 

The opening of the first performance of 
sacred music, with the solemn and affecting 
strains of The Requicm, was exceedingly 
grand and im ive. Thereis something 
about this, the dying work of its immortal 
author, that is singularly touching. It is 
full of all the profundity and learning of the 
ancient ecclesiastical style, which stil con- 
tinues to be the model for compositions of 
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‘canon, and all 


rience of several ages, to be better adapted 
than any other to such choral performances 
as are specially devoted to the service of the 
church ; being extremely grave and solid 
in its effect, and so severe in its structure, 
as to exclude the introduction of any orna- 
ments that savour in the least of levity. 
But, with this severity and solemnity of 

le, Mozart, in The Requiem, has com- 
bined the strongest impression of devotion- 
al feeling ; ad many of the movements, 
though of intricate and elaborate structure, 
are made up of the most pathetic and beau- 
tiful strains, produced, apparently, with as 
little restraint from technical rules, as the 
simplest air which he ever composed. The 
grand and beautiful effects, too, produced 
by the instrumental parts, performed as 
they were on this occasion, added an inex- 
pressible charm to the music. The selec- 
tion from this work was judicious, consist- 
ing certainly of the most beautiful parts of 
it, and comprehending, among others, the 
Recordare and Benedictus ; though we re- 
gretted the necesssity of omitting some of 
the more awful and terrible passages, par- 
ticularly the “ Dies ira”—the quartetto, 
“ Tuba mirum spargens sonum”—and the 
chorus, ** Rex tremende majestatis.” A 
= many songs of Handel had, to our 
eeling, a somewhat heavy effect ; but many 
people thought very differently, who were 
just as well entitled to be gratified as we 
were. 

The Hymn by Beethoven, performed on 
this morning, appeared to be in every re- 
spect worthy ofits great author ; expressing, 
with admirable truth and beauty, the vari- 
ous feelings conveyed by the words, and 
containing many of those new and unex- 
pected effects for which the works of Bee- 
thoven are so remarkable. Handel's divine 
song, ‘* Angels ever bright and fair,” was 
admirably sung by Miss Corri, whose per- 
formance of this air alone is of itself suffi- 
cient to establish her character as a very 
accomplished singer of sacred music. Her 
voice is beautiful, her execution clear and 
articulate, and her style remarkably pure, — 
sufficiently florid, but free from unmeaning 
or vulgar ornament. With these high qua- 
lities, and with assiduous study and prac- 
tice, there is no reason to doubt that she 
will become one of the first singers this 


_ country has produced. 


The Creation was exquisitely performed. 
is. great work opens with a symphony of 
instruments, intended as a rcpresentation 
of chaos; and the strange and mysterious 


. sounds with which it commences produce ’ 
_.an effect_on the imagination similar to the 
_ contemplation. of the primeval wat and con- 
fusion of. the elements, when the earth. 
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this nature. Thisstyle, abounding in fugue, 
the resources of double 
counterpoint, has been found, by the expe- 


[Nov. 
was | the face.of the deep.” And here, 
at the of being thought fanciful, we 


will notice a very singular effect, which was 


produced by a very common cause. While 


the audience were listening, in the deepest 
silence, to those sublime and appalling 
bursts of sound, rendered more impressive 
by the sombre and majestic appearance of 

e hall in which they sat, the place sud- 
denly became dark, and a violent storm of 
wind and rain, beating against the large 
windows, lent a misty horror to the scene, 
and, mingling in a sort of wild harmony 
with the sounds from the orchestra, produ- 
ced an effect which was felt by the whole 
assembly. It is not less singular, that, with 
the temporary suspense of the storm, the 
character of the music changed, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, the discords became 
less harsh, and the transitions less abrupt ; 
the sweet melodies of the flutes, clarionets, 
and horns, became more and more predo- 
minant, till, after a momentary pause, tlic 
full choir began, in a solemn and subdued 
tone, ‘* And the Spirit of God moyed upon 
the face of the waters; and God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light;” at 
which last word, the whole voices and in- 
struments burst into a thunder of harmo- 
ny, which forms the finest piece of musical 
imitation that was ever conceived. 

Mr Braham had here ample room to 
display his transcendent powers. In the 
accompanied recitative, In splendour 
bright is rising now the sun’’—the effect of 
his voice was sublime. It burst forth like 
a flood of light, and seemed absolutely to 
fill the air, like the beams of the glorious 
orb whose rising it described : and in the 
passage which followed—‘* With softer 
beams and milder light, steps on the silver 
moon through silent night’’—it was as soit 
and mellow as the light of that beautiful 
planet. His performance, too, of the ex- 
quisite song, ** In native worth and honour 
clad,” we should have thought was a com- 
bination of every thing that is beautiful in 
vocal music, had we not heard the same 
great singer deliver it with even grand- 
er effect at the last Festival. We have as- 
certained that the cause was severe indispo- 
sition, and that indisposition inflammation 
of the side. He was thus compelled to re- 
strain his powers, from the fear of a dan- 
gerous result. Miss Stephens, in the song. 
‘** With verdure clad the fields appear,” 
displayed all the charms of her voice, and 
gave this beautiful and graceful compos!- 
tion its full effect. The different airs for 
the bass voice were executed in a masterly 
manner by Mr Bellamy, paxticularly the 
song, Rolling in foaming billows” —avd 
the inimitable recitation and air in the se- 
cond part, descriptive of the creation of the 
different animals. Miss, Corri_degerved 


great praise in the song, ‘+ On mighty, wins: 
‘uphiied 


soars the eagle nor ..was Miss 
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Goodall less successful in the solo part of 
the chorus, “ Phe marv’lous work,” and 
the duett, “* Of stars the fairest,” one of 
the most enchanting passages in the work. 
The different chorusses, particularly that 
most sublime one, ** The Heavens are tel- 
ling,” were performed with the utmost ac- 
curacy, spirit, and effect. We quit the 
subject of this great and beautiful compo- 
sition with regret; but our readers may 
find, in Mr Graham’s account of its per- 
formance at the last Edinburgh Festival, 
one of the most masterly and eloquent pie- 
ces of musical criticism with which we are 
acquainted. 

Thursday was devoted to the performance 
of The Messiah. This most sublime and 
most popular production of the genius of 
Handel is so universally known, that we 
shall not dwell upon it at any length. It 
afforded especial scope for the congenial 
powers of Braham, who seems to us never 
to pour forth the treasures of his soul and 
voice in such overflowing measure, as when 
he is awakened by the grand and pathetic 
strains of che Father of Sacred Music. His 
** Comfort ye my people” fell not upon the 
ear, but direct upon the heart ; and rude, 
indeed, must that heart have been, which it 
appealed to in vain. The other performers 
exerted themselves equally, and with pow- 
erful, though certainly with creatly infer ior 
effect. In sacred music Braham stands 
alone. ‘The chorusses were performed with 
infinite precision and fire; and surely, if 
those of Haydn and Mozart are superior in 
the displays of science, and the graceful 
evolutions of design, the chorusses of Han- 
del remain still unequalled in power and 
giant grandeur. Of this opinion, ** The 
Hallelujah,” He gave them hailstones,”” 
The horse and his rider,” and ** For 
unto us a Child is born,” may be quoted 
as affording proofs, which will not easily be 
opposed by the juxta-position of any equal 
number of chorusses, the production of mo- 
dern art. 

on Saturday morning 
afforded some fine specimens of the beau- 
ties of Handel. The air in Judas Macca- 
beus, ‘* Sound an alarm,” was given by 
Mr Braham with amazing power and effect. 
In that most inspirin call to arms, like 
Richard, a thousand hearts seemed swel- 
Ting in his bosom ; and his voice, though 
equal in intensity to the loudest shout, was 
as musical and smooth as his softest tones. 
It was now clear that his health was com- 
pletely restored. The chorus of soldiers 
which followed is amazingly energetic ; and 
the sudden but momentary transition to 
solemn sadness at the words—‘ If to fall” 
—ais one of the finest conceptions that ever 
occurred to a musician. Mr Braham’s 
“ Deeper and deeper still” has been so 


brig year that we have no new terms 


to describe its excellence. It ap- 
VOL. v- 
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to us to concentrate every quality by 
which superlative musical genius is distin- 
guished. Miss Stephens performed the 
song, ** Let the bright Seraphim,” with 

beauty and power of voice, and was 
admirably accompanied by Mr Sehmidt on 
the trumpet. Her most beautiful effort 
was the recitative and songin Jephtha, ** Ye 
sacred priests,” which she executed with a 
simplicity, taste, and feeling, that were 
quite enchanting. The last movement, 
** Brighter scenes I seek above,” afforded 
room for a fine display of M. Dragonetti’s 
powers in his accompaniment on the double- 
bass. The miscellaneous selection was con- 
cluded by the double chorus of ** The horse 
and his rider,” one of the most splendid 
chorusses that ever was written. During 
the performance of this chorus, of the song 
and chorus in Saul, and several other com- 
positions of Handel, we were convinced 
that they wanted nothing but accompani- 
ments in the modern style to make them 
equal in effect to any thing which has suc- 
ceeded them. The effects produced by Mo- 
zart in his accompaniments to The Messiah 
shew what might still be done in that way ; 
and we cannot help thinking, that if Sir 
George Smart were to succeed in engaging 
Beethoven to write similar accompaniments 
to several of those pieces, he would do one 
of the greatest services that could possibly 
be rendered to music. 

The whole was concluded with The 
Mount of Olives. We have already taken 
an opportunity of giving a general accownt 
of this work, and at present, therefore, 
have occasion only to speak of its -perfor- 
mance. The imstrimental symphony, 
which forms the introduction, is of a dark 
and gloomy character, and is a firie prepa- 
ration for the recitative and air, descriptive 
of the agony of our Saviour on the Mount 
of Olives. The solemn subject of the in- 
troduction is continued in the aceompani- 
ment to this recitative : andtheeftect produ- 
ced bythe whole instruments suddenly sink- 
ing into dead silence, interrupted only bythe 
slow and measured strokes of the double 
drum, is very awful. In the air whieh 
follows, the sounds of agony that burst 
from the singer, and from the orchestra, 
are heart-rending ; and the transition to 
the aspirations of humble and devout re- 
signation, with the short but ravishing sym- 
phony of wind-instruments which leads to 
it, speaks to the inmost soul of the hearer. 
Mr Braham’s ormanc¢e ‘here was 
to that ofhis ** Deeper and still,” 
while the composition is even finer than that 
far-famed recitative. We cannot enter into 
further detail in describing this work. We 
cannot give expression to the feelings éx- 
cited by the bare open of it; but 
We trust that there were few persons present 
who require any such assistance in compre- 
hending them. ‘The jlerious chorts of 
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angels, celebrating the accomplishment of 
man’s redemption, terminated the whole— 

So su 

With 

Thus ended our second Festival. It now 
appears like a delightful dream—and so 
delightful, that we could almost ‘* cry to 
sleep again.” In our Southern neighbours, 
who have .their Festivals every year, and 
to whom the names of Braham, Dragonetti, 
and Smart, are like ** household words,” 
such ardent expressions of pleasure and re- 
gret may perhaps excite a smile. But till 
they come to know what itis to receive 
such visitors once in four years, and not 
even to be sure of that, they ought not to 
laugh at, because they cannot understand, 
our feelings. 

Being doubtful, in the haste with which 
these slight notices have been compiled, 
whether we have sufficiently mentioned 
them before, we must not omit to state, 
and we do it with great pleasure, that three 
of the most important agents in the late 
Festival belong to ourselves. These are, 
Mr Yaniewicz, the able leader; Mr Pen- 
son, the principal second violin; and Mr 
Mather, who presided at the organ. The 
manner in which these gentlemen acquitted 
themselves in their respective provinces, is 
sufficiently seen in the result of their la- 
bours.— Weekly Journal. 

The Panthcon.—As a sort of epilogue 
to the Festival, Mr Corri brought out, at 
the Pantheon, on Monday evening, 25th 
October, a performance of scenes selected 
from the Italian Operas, J/ Don Giovani, 
and Jl Fanatico per la Musica, interspers- 
ed with a few detached songs from other 
pieces. The vocal performers were Signors 
Ambrogetti and Begrez, Miss Corri, Miss 
Rosa Corri, and Signora Mori; and the 
band was led by Mr Mori. Our previous 
knowledge of Ambrogetti, Begrez, and Miss 
Corri, led us to expect an entertainment 
well worthy of going to: but having never 
seen Signora Mori or Miss Rosa Corri, we 
were not prepared to expect any thing so 
delightful as the performance on Monday 
evening turned out to be. The first part 
was a series of scenes from Don Giovani, 
in which, of course, the small number of 
performers precluded any attempt to pro- 
duce continuity or connection. To those 
who knew the opera, however, and were ac- 
quainted with the situation of the charac. 
ters in each scene, the effect was very lit 
tle injured ; and even to those who did not 
know the opera, or even the language, the 
entertainment was delightful, not merely 
singing, but as a dramatic performance. 

mbrogetti it is superfluous to s 
but of Miss Rosa Corti 
to say, that she both sang and acted it in a 
way that gave promise of a worthy succes- 
sor Madam Fodor, in her own delight- 
ful walk. This young lady (and she is very 


young) is exceedingly pretty—possesses 
much gracefulness and simplicity of man- 
ner—a charming voice, and an excellent 
style. She is, inshort, a treasure. The 
scene which concludes the first act of this 
opera was also very effective, both in a dra- 
matic and musical point of view, and was 
exceedingly well supported by all the per- 
formers. 

The scenes which followed. from J/ Funati- 
co per la Musica, suffered less from the want 
of connection, and the other disadvantages 
of the representation, than those from Don 
Giovani, as this piece is merely a most 
whimsical caricature of a moon-struck musi- 
cian, whose absurdities, in teaching his 
daughter to sing, turning off her lover be- 
cause he was not an amateur, and rehear- 
sing a new composition with his band, were 
rendered as amusing by Ambrogetti, as 
they could have been had the representa- 
tion, in other respects, been ever so com- 
plete. He is admitted to be by far the fin- 
est representative of the fanatico that we 
have had; and, indeed, the exquisite vis 
comica of his countenance, and the gro- 
tesque extravagance of his voice and ges- 
tures,far surpass any thing we had conceiv- 
ed, even on the Italian stage. The * shouts 
of laughter and applause” with which he was 
received, however, shewed that his humour 
was of the most genuine kind, not belong- 
ing to any particular school or language, 
but to the universal school and language 
of nature. His singing is so entirely an 
accessory of his acting, that one almost for- 
gets to speak of it. It possesses, indeed, 
nothing remarkable, but it never mars the 
music, any more than the meaning of the 
author. We sincerely hope the success of 
his first visit will bring him here again. 

We have already said a good deal of 
Miss Corri in speaking of the Festival, and 
have only to add, that she appeared to still 
greater advantage at this performance than 
she did before, her forte being decidedly the 
singing of Italian music. With Signora 
Mori we were greatly delighted. _ Her ap- 

rance is very pleasing, and she sings 
beautifully. - We have seldom been more 
pleased than with her performance ot the 
charming song from J’igaro, ** Dove sono, 
or the duett from La clemenza di Tilo, 
which she sung with Signor Begrez. As 
to this gentleman, he had already, most de- 
servedly, become a favourite of the public, 
from the elegant style of his singing at the 
evening concerts during the Festival ; and 
his a nce on this occasion shewed that 
he adds to his fine musical talents the merit 
of being a very agreeable and spirited ac- 
tor. 

The band was ably led by Mr Mori, who 
performed a concerto in a style of the high- 
est excellence ; and what added to the plea- 
sure we derived from his performance Ws, 
that he had the good sense to select one of 
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the finest compositions of Viotti. On the 

whole, we have seldom witnessed a more 

elegant entertainment, and the great delight 
with which it was received was a proof of 
the good taste of the audience.— Weekly 

Journal. 

At a general meeting of the Directors of 
the Edinburgh Musical Festival, held here 
the 30th October, John Hay Forbes, Esq. 
in the Chair; a state was laid before the 
meeting by Mr John Russell, of the sums 
received by him as Treasurer, and of the 
expences of the Festival, so far as yet as- 
certained, of which the following is an ab- 
stract 

I. SUMS RECEIVED. 

1. Produce of tickets for the 
concerts - L.4774 4 

2. Produce of assembly in 
George Street Assembly 
Rooms - 

3. Money received from per- 
sons viewing the Parlia- 
ment-house - 

4. Ditto received from sale o 
books of performance = - 

5. Miscellaneous receipts, con- 
sisting of interest on cash, 
deposited with Sir William 


Forbes and Co. 12 0 


Total sums received L.5256 17 


I]. EXPENCES OF FESTIVAL. 
I. Expences of the musical 
department - - L.3113 18 54 
2. Expenees of fitting up the 


Parliament-house and Tuesday evening - - 1231 
Theatre « - - 486 2 10 Wednesday morning. ~- 1546 

3. Attendance at the doors and Wednesday evening  - 1169 
on the performers, refresh- Thursday morning - ~- 1621 
ments to the performers, Friday evening - - 1281 
and expence of distributing | Saturday morning - ~- 1678 
tickets - - 18 2 

4. Expence of assembly in 8526 
Assembly Rooms - - 2818 6 and that thus there was never present at 

5. Expence of printing bills, any of the performances a greater number 
books of performance, tick- of individuals than the places of perfor. 
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6. Expence of advertisements L.33 17 1 — 

7. Incidents and disburse- 
ments by the Treasurer and 
Secretary, including allow- 
ance to their clerks, and a 
balance due to the Treasur- 
er on the last Festival - 

Total expences - 


~ 


— 


59 2 
4024 


Balance due bythe TreasurerL.1232 10 0 

The Directors order the Treasurer to 
pay over the sum of L. 1200 to the Lord 
Provost, Lord President, Lord Justice 
Clerk, Lord Chief Baron, and Lord Chief 
Commissioner, who were appointed trustees 
to apply the profits arising from the Musi- 
cal Festival, in terms of the original reso- 
lution of the Directors, in aid of such of 
the charitable institutions of Edinburgh as 
may appear to stand in greatest need of as- 
sistance, in such proportions as these trus- 
tees shall think most expedient, and after- 
wards to pay over to the trustees such far- 
ther balance as may appear to be due, 
when all the accounts of the Musical Festi- 
val are finalled closed. 

It appears, from the report of the Trea- 
surer, that when it was fixed by the Direc- 
tors that the performances were to take 
place in the Parliament House and Thea- 
tre, it was ascertained, by actual measure- 
ment, that the Parliament House would 
contain 1700, and the Theatre 1300 per- 
sons. The whole number of tickets- sold 
was 8721, and the following number of 
persons attended each of the six performan- 
ces, Viz. :— 


' PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED, 


_ JOHN BAYNES, of Leeds, Yorkshire, work- 
ing-cutler, one of the people called Quakers; for 
ceitain machinery to be attached to earriages for 
giving them motion by manual labour, or other 
Suitable power. Dated September 27, 1819. 

WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, of Holborn, Lon- 
don, musician and turner; for certain improve 
ments in the double and single flageolet, or Eng- 
lish flute. October 4. 

_JACOB PERKINS, late of Philadelphia, in the 
United States of America, but now residing at Aus- 
tin Friars, London, engineer; for certain machin- 
cry and improvements licable to ornamental 
turning and engraving, Hh to the transferring of 
engraved or other work from the surface of one 
piece of metal to another pong | metal, and to 
the performing of metallic dies and mortiees ; and 
also improvements in the construction and method 


for using plates and presses for printing bank-notes 
and other papers, whereby the prod and com- | 
bining various speeies of work is effi the 
same plates and surfaces, the difficulty of imita- 
tion increased, and the process of printing facili- 
tated; and also an improved method of making 
and using dies and presses for coining money, . .. 
partly to him bya residing a~ 
broad. October 11. A 
CHRISTOPHER HILTON, of Darwin, near 
; fora process for 
Huspose improvi finishing manufac. 
tered October 18, 
ANTHONY RADFORD STRUTT, ‘of Ma- 
keney, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner ; for im 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 7 Fred. Loftus, to be Cornet, vice Eli. 
mann, dead Ith Oct, 
Oct, 14.—The dignity of Baronet of the United 1g Cornet Duff, to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Kingdom granted to the Rev. John Robinson of Burton, ret. Mth do 
Rokeby Hall, county of Louth, Ireland, and the Hon. G. Hervey, tobe Cornet do. 
eirs-male of his body, &c, ieut. ‘ant. 
18,.—The dignity of Baron granted to Sir John ee Licut. Dwyer, to be Capt. by purch. vice 


Cradock, G. C. B, by the title of Baron Howden, 
of Grimston, and of Spaldington, and of Cradocks - 
name county of Kildare, and the heirs-male of his 
boc &e, 

2.—The Earl of Dalhousie to be Captain-Ge- 
neral and Governor-in-Chiefof Upper and Lower 
eg Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Bre- 
ton, 

— Sir James Kempt, G.C. B. to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia and its dependencies. 

Nov. 5.—Lord Lascelles to be Lord-Lieutenant 
and Custos-Rotulorum of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

— The Earl of Egremont to be Lord-Lieute- 
nant, &e. of the county of Sussex. 

6.—John Cartwright, Esq. to be British Consul- 
General in the dominions of the Ottoman Porte. 


Chief Magistrates of Scottish Burghs, &c. 


St Andrews—Robert Meldrum 
Kirkintilloch—John Freeland 
Falkland—Francis Deas 

New Galloway—John Gordon 
Haddington-—-Thomas Pringle 
Lanark— Robert Hutehison 
Dingwall—Colin Mackenzie 
Fortrose—James Fowler 
Forres—James Augustus Grant 
Wick—George Sinclair 
Cupar-Fife—George Aitken 
Selkirk—Andrew Lang 
Dunbar—William Hume 
Lauder—Alexander Dawson 
Annan—John Little 

Castle Douglas—John Graham 
Kirkeudbright—John Sanders Shand 
Port-Glasgow and Newark—James Barclay 
Irvine—Lieut.-Gen. Montgomerie 
Kirk wall—Thomas Poilexfen 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
City of Mereford—Richard Philip Scudamore, 


Borough of Arundel—Robert Blare, Esa. 
County of Longford—Sir George Ralph Fether- 


ston, 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Oct. —The Hon. Bower Le Poer French, late 
, yehop of Elphin, to be Archbishop of Tuam in 
reiand. 
12.—The Associate Congregation of Carnoustie, 
resbytcry of Forfar, gave an unanimous call to 
illiam Parlane, A, M. to be their minister, 


Ill.——MILITARY. 


2 Dr. G. Surg. Brown, fm. 9 F. to be Surg. 
Abercrombie, h. p. 60 F. 


350th t. 1819, 
2 Dr. Cornet H an, to be Lieut Ey purch. 


vice Walker, ret. 14th Oct. 
W. Biane, tobe Cornet by purch, do. 
3 Bt. Maj. Stisted, to be May. by purch. 


vice Davenpert, res. do. 
Lieut, Lloyd, to be Capt. by purch. do. 
Cornet Finch, to be Lieut. pureh. 


do, 

J. Flo. er, to be Cornet by purch. do. 

12 Bt. Mj. F. Russell, fm. 53 F. to be 

Capt. vice Stawell, prom, 234 Sept. 

14 Bt. Lieut. Col. Baker, to be Lieut. Col. 
vice Sir F. E, B. Hervey, dead 


50th 
Bt. Maj. Mills, to. be Major 
Lieut. Jones, to be Capt. do. 
Oornet » to be Lieut. do. 
Ww. J. DU to be Cornet 7th Oct. 


Paterson, prom. do, 
Cornet Mildmay, to be Lieut. by purch, 


do. 

J. Berners, to be Cornet, by purch. do, 

24 J. Barron, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Rocke, prom. do. 

TF. Ensign Calvert, from 31 F. to be Lieut. 


by purch. vice Goldicutt, prom. 60 F. 
50th Sept. 


9 Surg. Loinsworth, fm, h. p. €0 F. to be 
Surg. vice Brown, 2 Dr. Gds. do. 

22 Lieut. Reappock, to be Capt. viee M‘Cia- 
chan, dea do. 

Ensign Poule, to be Lieut. do. 

Hon. F, Cavendish, tobe Ensign do. 

28 Capt. Teulon, to be Major by purch. 


vice Stovin, prom. 92 F. Oct, 

Ens. Dalgleish, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Magennis, prom, 37 F. 

25d Sept. 

W. A. Stewart, fm. 58 F. to be Ensign 


do. 

51 T. Jeffries, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Calvert, prom. 7. F. 50th do. 

52 Lieut. Meighan, to be Capt. vice Leo- 
nard, dead do. 


Ensign Browne, to be Lieut. 29th do. 

Gent. Cadet A. G. Slacke, fm. Mil. Col. 

to be Ensign 40th do. 

Lieut. Moore, to be Adj. vice Lawrence, 

res. Adj. onl do. 

54 Lieut. G. Ledingham, fm. h. p. Cape 

R. to be Paym. vice Sarjeant 16th do. 

35 Lt. Gen. Sir J. Oswald, K. C. B. to be 
Col. vice D. of Richmond, dead 

9th Oct. 

T. A. Trant, to be Ensign, vice Ko- 

gers, prom. Cape Corps = 50th Sept. 

46 Ass. Surg. M‘Munn, fim. h. p. 58 F. to 

be Ass. Surg. vice Hood, 86 F. 

14th Oct. 

50 Lieut. Ryan, to be Capt. vice Bt. Maj. 

Rowe, dead 50th Sept. 

Ens. Tew, to be Lieut. 0. 

Gent. Cadet T. Anmuty, fm. Mil. Col. 

to be Ensign do. 

52 Lieut. Winterbottom, to be Adj. vice 

Camphell, res, Adj. only _ 25d do. 

ry > Fitz Gerald, fm. h. p. 5 Dr. to be 

apt. vice Russell, 12 Dr. 14th Oct. 

57 Bt. Lt. Col. Carey, to be Lt. Col. by 

purch. vice Spring, ret. 50th Sept. 

Bt. Maj. M‘Laine, to be Maj. by purch. 

14th Oct. 

Lt. Macdougall, to be Capt. by ~~ 


Ens. Doig, to be Lieut. by pureh. 0. 
H, Shadtorth, to be Ensign, by 


58 G. Rothe, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Stewart, 28 F. 25d Sept. 

60 Lt. Goldicutt, fm. 7 F. to be Capt. by 
urch. vice Bell, ret. 50th do. 

15 Lt. Farquharson, to be Capt. by — 
vice M‘Lean, ret. 25d do. 


Ens, Orr, to be Lieut. urch, «do. 
Gent. Cadet F. Hawking, in Mil. Col 
to be Ensign by purch. = 
76 Lt. J. Clarke, to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Rankin, ret. 14th Oct. 
86 Ass, Surg. Hood, fm. 46 F. to be — 
Surg. vice Bell, dead 0» 
2W. 1. R. Ens, Greenwood, fm, h, p. 1 Bahama 
Garr. Comp. to be Ens. vice Chaffers, 
dead 26th June. 
Gent, Cadet R. Hewan, fm. Mil. Col. 
to be Ens. vice Power, ae 


Sept. 
Cape Cor. Ens. Rogers, fim. 58 F. to be Lieut. (0! 
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to, be Governor of Plymouth, vice 


Duke of Richmond 9th Oct, 
Med. D. Staff Surg. Walter, fm. h. p. to be Surg. 
25th June. 


Staff Surg. Schetky, fm. h. p. to be 
Surg. vice M‘Glashan 50th Sept. 
Hosp. Ass. J. Higgins, M. D. fm. h. p. 


to be Hosp. Ass. 25th do. 
Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. Thornton, 85 F. with Lt, Col. Warbur- 


ton, h, p. 
Major Horton, 61 F. with Lt. Col, Fane, h. p. 
Meuron’s Regt. 
Bt. Major Glew, 41 F. rec, diff. with Capt. Stehe- 
lin, h. Chass. 
rd Hotham, Coldst, Gds. with Capt. 
Beaufoy, h. p. 
Capt. Hay, 2 F. with Capt. Maclean, h. p. 96 F. 
—— Hyde, 1 W. 1. R. with Capt. Knox, h. p. 
W. I. Ra. 
Drawwater, 26 F. ree. diff. with Bt. Lt. 
Col. Maule, h. p. 194 F. 
Gray, 12 F. with Capt. Bertridge, h. p. 67 


— Schaw, 85 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Jackson, 
Lieut. Hay, 7 Dr. G, ree. diff. with Lieut. Cuffe, 
_— Eameron, 7F. with Lieut. Goldicutt, h. p. 
Galwey, 56 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. Hill, 


h. p. 

—— Berford, 2 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mel- 
drum, h. p. 

—— Wallace, 5 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Harris, 


h. 

) 10 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Le- 
vinge, h, p. 85 F. 
Shawe, 31 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Far- 
rington, h. 4F. 
Crawford, 352 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. Moore, 


h. p, 52 F. 
— Langton, 59 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Wright, 
. 60 

Deus, 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Tin- 
ling, h. p. 104 F. 

“homson, 62 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. Mi- 
chell, h. p. 19 Dr. 
Lewen, 70 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Hunter, 


76 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Clarke, 
Staff Corps, with Lieut. Colleton, 
2 Buller, 55 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Boyes, 
= 91 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Fraser, 


h. F. 
Sere 2 F. with Lieut. Nunn, h. p. 


58 F. 
Cornet Ryecroft, 8 Dr. with Lieut. Hodges, 21 Dr. 
Ensign Barret, 13 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Jordan, 
h. . 60 F. 
hite, 90 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Cotter, 
h. 60 F. 
Tk 1 Ww. I. R. with Lieut. Ford, h. p. 
8 W. 1. 


—— Mills, 9. F. with Lieut. Rawlins, h. p. 
F 


$3 
—— Lock, 51 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Forman, 
h. p. 60 F. 
81 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mac- 
donald, h. p. 34 F. 
Hickson, 88 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Jar- 
dine, h. p. 12 F. ‘ 
Assist. Surg. Cowie, 2 Dr. G. with Assist. Surg. 
Bell, h. p. 5 Dr. G. 
——-—— Woodroffe, Staff Med. Dep. with 
Assist. Surg. Brown, h. p, 4 Dr. G. 
Millett, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist. 
Surg. French, h. p. 4 F. 


Surg. Simpson, h. p. 56 F. 


ase Davies, h. p. 14 Dr. 
e 


Surg. Brisbane, h. p. 52 F. 
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Garr. Duke of Wellington, K. G. and G. C. B. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt.-Col, Spring, 57 F. 
Davenport, 35 Dr. 
Major M‘Lean, 75 F. 
Capt. Bell, 60 F. 

— Rankin, 76 F. 
Lieut. Walker, 2 Dr. 
Burton, 19 Dr, 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Dep. Insp. Higgins, from h. p. 
Staff Surg. M‘Glashan, fm. h. p. 
Paym. Ledingham, 1 W. I. R. 
Superseded. 
District Raye, Nangle at Edinburgh, from 1 Aug. 


Deaths. 


Gen. Duke of Richmond, K, G. 35 F. Gov. of 
Plymouth, in Canada, 28th Aug. 1819- 
Lieut.-Gen. Waller, late of 3 Dr. Bath, July 
Col, Hill, 50 F. Jamaiea. 
Lieut.-Col. Blayney, 92 F. Jamaica, 
28th Aug. 1819. 
Sparrow, h. p. 61 F. Dep. Adj.-Gen. 


Jamaica, 22d do. 
O'Dell, 25 Dr. 7th April 
Major Rowe, 50 F. Jamaica, 3d Aug. 


Coane, h. p. 75 F. Kandy, Ceylon, 5th Jan. 

Browne, eh F. on passage from India on 

ontgomery, 50 F. Jamai Aug. 

Capt. M‘Gachan, 22 F, 
Scott, h. p. 67 F. Bombay, 28th Jan. 
Portbury, 55 F. Trichinopoly, Madras 


30th do. 
Grant, 1 F. Taulnab, Madras, 
13th Oct. 1817. 
Krauchenberg, late 2 Hussars, Germ. Leg. 
Wibner, Adj. to 1 Surrey. Mil. 
Lieut. A. Stewart, 17 F. Bengal, 22d Mar, 1819. 


M ‘Bean, 75 F. Ceylon, 6th Jan. 
M‘Donell, 92 F. Jamaica, 14th Aug. 
Mackie, Adj. 92 F. Jamaica, 28th do. 
Marsh, 1 Bn. 60 F. Quebec, 5th July 
North, 50 F, Jamaica, 10th Aug. 
Richardson, 50 F. Jamaica, llth do, 
Lyon, Adj. 50 F. Jamaica, 18th do. 


Caddell, 86 F. on board the Golconda 
Transport on passage from India, 
20th April 
J. Campbell, 86 F. on board the Golconda 
Transport on passage from India, 
Sist Aug. 
Battersby, h. p. 30 F. on board the Goleon- 
da Transport on passage from 
st a 
Rice, 1 W. I. R. Dominica, 10th A iH 
Wilkinson, 1 Ceylon R. Colombo, 7th Mar. 
Logan, h. p. 80 F. Ayr, 10th Feb. 
Farren, 75 F. Ceylon, 

Cornet Ellman, 17 Dr. 

Ensign Barlow, 50 F. Jamaica, l4th Aug. 
Chaffers, 2 W. I. R, Bahamas, 22d June 
Power, 2 W. 1. R. Bahamas, 4th July 

Paym. Darley, 62 F. Halifax, N.S, 19th Aug. 


Montgomery, 50 F. Jamaica, do. 

Adj. Watson, Westmoreland Mil. 
Qua. Mas. Adams, R. H. Gds. 17th Oct. 
Handschildt, late 2 Hus. Germ. Leg. 
10th May 


Commissariat Department. 
Hardy, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen, Jamaica, 7th June 
S. Macdonall, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Trinidad, 
' 50th July 
edical 


M ent. 
Staff Surg. J. Brown, (late Assist. ny F.) 
i Aug. 


Maher, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist. Warnell h. 
M*Donagh, Staff Med. Dep. with Hinckell, h. 


Surg. Cotton, h. p. 22 F. 
Assist. 


hoe, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist, '°5Ps Alcock, Jamaica, 4th Aug. 


Miscellaneous. 


Aug. 


Humberston, officiating Ja- 
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4 ——_————=—-_ Lloyd, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist. Rev. G. Wright, officiating Chaplain, Halifax, 
pt. Surg. Ross, h. p. 99 
0. Surg. Ligertwood, bh. p. 12 F. | 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhiill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeight 
o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 
mometer. 


1819. | Ther.] aro. | |Wind.| Weather. 1819. | Ther.| Baro.| Weather. 


Ther. 


52|29.999|M. 49) |N. W./Fair, sunsh. 


M. 47/29.19)]M. 61) 1S. W. |Showeryfor. 
} 30, 102)E. 48) }mod jeold 


Oct. E. 59 $}mod ffair aft. Oct.17 { 
{ 


E. 37) |Showery 18} 49 f|moa }Ditto, ditto. 


M. 58) W.|Dull, heavy | 19 .681|M. N. W.|Fair, rain 

{ E. Sd} «185 58 5 mod showers ‘STIR 54 

M. 40]  .674 M. W.  |Fair, cold, 24 .357|M. Cold, dull, 

VE. 48} .674 53 jcalm |calm. { 580 brisk [rain even. 

&7 

104 |M- 49] S. {Fair foren. 96 44 } | Frost, hail 

r 56] mod {dull aft. { aft. 

N . 49 69 the Ss. » 755 athe 

2 . . air ftoren,. 0 y . 
124 56] 38 mod. [dull aft 28 { 38 
M. 50} .546)M. 58) |S, W. .567|M. strmy 

154 less. 37} mod |Rain morn. 294 59 high fleet. 

48) 58) |Cble. -764|M. 38 Showery 
14) 54] 36} mod Rain morn. 504 804 mod 
42 Me 55 . a 820 athe 0 ros 
E. 52] 35} mod |Fair, dull. "796E. Mfair. 

M. 38} .980/M. WH. 

164 E, 4it .QLITE, 50} sharp Fair, sunsh. Quantity of rain, 3.751. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tn frost set in early, and severe. The thermometer fell as low as 28° on the 21st 
October, and on the 26th it descended to 23°, while many potatoe fields in the northern 
districts were still exposed. The whole were taken up by the end of the month, and are 
more than one-third below a general return. Some potatoes that had been taken up in 
the end of September are completely rotten ; their being pitted in a soft or unripe state, 
brought on a fermentation, by which they were completely destroyed. The greatest 
part of the wheat is now sown, and, in general, in pretty favourable circumstances, 
though, in some districts, fiom the quantity of rain that has fallen, the fields have been 
much poached in harrowing. The early sown has come up equally, and the appear- 
ance is fully as promising as in the beginning of November last scason. ‘Turnips have 
improved a little by the late rains, but on dry soils the crop will be uncommonly light. 
A considerable breadth of stubbles has already been turned over by the plough, and that 
operation is everywhere going briskly forward. The prices of grain of all kinds cont!- 
nue to look down. At Al!-Hallow Fair, held annually at Edinburgh in the beginning 
of November, there were 7800 head of black cattle, being a greater number than in any 
preceding year. The sale, however, was dull, and those sold brought from 15 to 20 
per cent. less than the prices at Falkirk October Tryst. At the sheep-market on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th November, there were about 1900 sheep, which sold at from 14s. to 
30s. per head. ‘The show of horses was great, but sales were dull, except for good sad- 
dle-horses. Nov. 13. 


Charleton pease that had been sown in the open border on the 8th October gave 4 
braird on the 20th. ‘The first tlowers of the strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo) ap 
on the I4th, and the plant was in full blow by the 26th. ‘The flowers of the Aster fo- 
liosus were expanded by the 8th November. Wheat brairded on the llth that had been 
sown on the 19th of the preceding month, or in 24 days, the mean temperature, by 


daily observations at 9 A. M., being 39° during that period. It may. be observed, that. 


the same sort of grain sown on: the 25th September gave a braird in 10 days under a 
mean temperature of 52°,——-Perthshire, 13th November, ‘i 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
Wheat. Oatmeal. P. Meat 
Boll] Prices. pr. arley. | Oats. Loaf. IS19. Is. Peck. 
Oct. 20] 460]250370131 51125629 0116 6206180 2161 9 10 8 598} 1 58/1 0 
27| 5071260350155 3236 9 8 497,11 5 65} 1 0 
Nov. 799}220 350 22 6 27 0 206/176 9 10 8 ||Nov. 2//598)1 80/1 0 
10} 62827 057 0/52 0 25 616.0 196166 21 9 10 558} 1 3 62) 1 
Lage 
Glasgow. 
819 Wheat, 240 Lbs. Oats, 204 Ibs. | Barley, 520 Ibs. )Bns.& Pse.)/Oatmeal ) Flour 
Dantzic.|For.red.| British.|| Irish. British. |\Foreign.| Scots. | 140 Ibs. [280 Ths. 
8. d, Ss. Ss. d. Ss. s. Ss. a. Ss. Ss. Ss. & d. Se a. S. s. d, Se 
Oct. 20]58 59 0150 36/26 57 0119 21] 20 24 22 25 [24 27 220 25 [1190 200/60 65 
27| 57 38 35/26 S36 6)17 0 20] 20 24 0 21 23 [24 25 0 22 6 25 119 0 20 0 60 3 
Nov. 3/37 38 35/26 36.017 6 20] 20 24 0 |] 21 25 25 226 25 11190 200/60 65 
10/57 38 35/26 56 0 17 6 21} 20 240 21 23 25 226 25 63 
Haddington. | Dalkeith. 
1819. Barley.| Oats, | Pease. | Beans. 1819, 
Bolls.| Prices. Av. pr. Per Boll. [PerPex. 
s do s.d.js. di} & |s. s. dj Ss. djs. s. s. d. d. 
Oct. 22] 719 | 20 6 37 6 31 4 25 0/17 21 14 18 O14 18 18/155 166 1 1 
291 912 | 27 0 37 52 240/17 22 OF 16 20 6 16 200 L 
Nov. 511050 | 23 O 356 6} 30 9 {/19 240/15 19 0} 14 18 0) 14 IS OJNov. 1 16 6180 1 2 
12] 815 | 26 0 35 0} 50 9 240/14 19. 17 6 14 
London, 
W heat. Vats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 2801b.} Quar. 
per qr. ta & Pol) Potat.|| ’igeon.|Tick. ng.) Grey Fine.| 2d. | Loaf. 
Oct. 18)62 7 34 36] 28 38 |} 20 29 42 46|56 40]] 50 56}46 GO 65/55 60] 114 
25}56 76|54 38] 28 32 3029 48 50 58/50 65/55 60) 119 
Nov. 74154 356i] 28 40 |} 20 29126 48 52/58 52 56/46 60 60 114 
64 76|54 50 44 23 30/28 48 44]] 52 56\48 GO 65/55 GO] 11g 
Liverpool. 
Wheat. Os Barl R B p Flour. Oatin. 240 1b. 
ts. ey. | Rye, | Beans,| Pease, Aimer. 
1819. | 45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr. 40 tb. Irish. 96 |p, | Irish. 
8 d. d. d.js.d. 8 8 | S 8S | & S. |S | 
Oct. 199 011043 23 6 54 56 | 48 54 | 42 54 46 47/42 15 30 4027 28 
269 O1L 015 23 5140 6 54:36 | 48 54] 42 54 146 47/42 45] 50 40927 Supt 28 
Nov. 299011013 23 5140 6 0] 54 36 | 50 56 | 42 56 48/45 16] 50 28 
P O1l013 43 7146 63) 34 56 | 50 56 | 42 56 48/43 16/50 Su 
‘ All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
q 1819. | Wht.} Rye. Brley-| Oats Beans. |Pease. wne.| Rye. | Barley. | Oats. |Beans.|Pease. 
dj s. dois. djs. djs. djs. djs djs djs. djs d. 
4 Oct. 96611] 44 2158 6125 8147 7/49 2/66 8) 37 1) 24 345 8 
16/66 8] 45 6 138 3/25 4] 5 [50 5|26 7), 66 10) 357 O 24 810 7 
23166 9} 42 7 3126 3) 47 7 148 10126 3/66 0136 9 123 844 100 2 
435.7 8/25 7] 48 3) 65 ies 6} 55 1k | 24 70.9 


q Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 
q 15th October 1819. 


Wheat, 44s. 8d.—Barley, 33s. 0d.—Oats, 24s. Gd.—Reans, 39s 30s. Sil. 
Vatmeai, per boil, 19s, oF 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—There has been a considerable increase in the de- 
mand for Muscovades during the month ; and last week it was brisk beyond all prece- 
dent, the refiners and wholesale grocers having taken the alarm at the brisk market, and 
come forward to make purchases at the same time. Prices have, in consequence, risen 
3s. to 4s. per cwt. The demand for refined sugars has also been considerable; but that 
for foreign has not increased in proportion.—Cotton. There has also been an improve- 
ment in the demand for cotton, and the accounts from Liverpool and Manchester are ex. 
ceedingly favourable ; the purchases there have been very extensive ; but a correspond- 
ing effect has not been produced in the London market. The improvement in the two 
former plaees has had some effect upon manufactured goods, of which there have been 
considerable purchases. Many of the spinners are low in stock; and it is confidently 
hoped that trade will soon resume its wonted activity.—Coffee. There have been con- 
siderable sales of coffee, and prices have fluctuated, but are rather on the decline, except 
in regard to fine Jamaica, which sells out of all proportion high.— Rum. The rum mar- 
ket has been heavy ; and yesterday a government contract for 60,000 gallons was con- 
cluded at the low price of 2s. 14d. per gallon. The few sales effected this forenoon 
were at lower rates than holders would accept a week ago.—T bacco. The sales have not 
been large, though the demand is rather improving. The accounts from Holland con- 
tinue favourable for Virginia and Maryland tobacco. —Jndigo. An extensive sale com- 
menced at the India House on the 19th September, and finished on Friday se’nnight. 
The fine and good qualities were all disposed much about the rate of last sale; the good 
and middling generally sold 3d. to 4d. per Ib. higher ; and since the sale, several parcels 
have been disposed of at an advance of 2d. to 6d. per lb. Oi/s.—The prices of Green- 
Jand oil have suffered another reduction. Spermacetti has been fluctuating. Southern 
oil is also lower, and all other descriptions heavy. 


European Propuck.—7Jallow.—Tallow has declined in price, and the market 
continues much depressed at the reduction. Hemp may be purchased on lower terms. 
The prices of #/ax have given way considerably ; and the demand continues heavy. 
Brandy covtinues to be offered at very low rates; and the market is exceedingly lan- 
guid. Geneva remains without alteration.—November 9. 


Course of Exchange, London, Nov. 9.—Amsterdam, 11 : 17. Ditto, at sight, 
li: 14. Rotterdam, 11 : 18. Antwerp, 12: 0. Hamburgh, 36 : 0. Altona, 
36: 1. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: & Bourdeaux, 25: 35. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 150. Madrid, 354. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 483. Genoa, 44). 
Lisbon, 534. Oporto, 534. Rio Janeiro, 58. Dublin, 124. Cork, 12} per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—»Portugal gold in coin, L.3:.18:0. Foreign gold in 
bars, L.3: 18:0. New doubloons, L.3: 15: 6. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 5 : 2. 


- Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.—Cork or Dublin 20s. 
— Belfast 20s.—Hamburgh 25s. to 30s.—Madeira 25s.—Jamaica 30s. to 35s.—Greeb- 
land out and home 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Oct. 20 to Nov. 10, 1819. 


Oct. 20. | Oct. 27. | Nov. 3. |Nov- 10. 
3 per cent. reduced, 671 | 66 | 664 
3 per cent. consols, 68 
34 per cent. do. 75 
4 per cent. do, 85 83, | 823 
5 per cent. navy annuities 103 102 102 
India “tock, 209 
Bonds, pr- 9 ll 65 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 2dis. par.| 2 3dis| 23 
Consols for acct. 68; 67 674 
French 5 per cents. 70fr. 25c.|71fr. 30c. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIisH BANKRUPTS, announced in October 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abbot, A. Liverpool, upholsterer 
Armstrong, R. Southwark, hat-manufacturer 
Atherton, J. Liverpool, hosier 
Bishop, D, London, upholsterer 
Brewman, B. H. London, silk-mercer 
Burn, T. Brittlewell, Essex, brick-maker } 
Beaven, W. Buckley Mountain, Flintshire, tim- 
ber-merchant 
Barford, J. Rumford, grocer 
Burridge, W. Lyme Regis, Dorset, merchant 
Bull, M. London, tallow-chandler 
Blaiket, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper 
Barnett, B. London, broker 
Kingstanley, Gloucester, timber-mer- 
chant 
Beadle, J. Stonebridge, mercer 
Bingley, G. London, milliner 
Buck, C. London, victualler 
Bolsover, J. Stockport, flour-dealer 
Brown, J. Aber, Glamorgan, edge-tool-manufae- 
turer 
Backler, J. Middlesex, dealer in stained glass 
Cardwell, H, Pennistone, York, thread-manufac- 
turer 
Cumming, G, Putney, Surrey, carpenter 
Candy, R. Frome Selwood, Imen-draper 
Collingwood. W. North Shields, earthen-ware- 
manufacturer 
Chown, C. Manchester, hosier 
Champness, S. Fulham, market-gardener 
Collins, J. Walcot, Somerset, brewer 
Craney, J. London, grocer 
Crispe, C, Bristol, cordwainer 
Dudman, R., and G. Winter, London, merchants 
Dover, H., and A. de Froger, London, merchants 
Emery, G. Haughton, Stafford, dealer 
Edmond, N. London, hatter 
Evans, H. London, silk-manufacturer 
Edwards, W. Langford, Somerset, tanner 
Ettershank, G. Dorking, nurseryman 
Eogland, T. Smithfield, vintner 
Fry, L. Lullington, Somerset, grocer 
Falkner, H. Liverpool, grocer 
Francis, G. Rotherhithe, Lrish provision merchant 
Fisher, F. Bristol, coal-merchant 
Goodman, J. London, cotton-winder 
Gouwndry, G. Knaresborough, York, iron-fowader 
Gaulton, J. Milbornie, Dorset, victualler 
Goodwin, W. Cambridge, eurrier 
Glover, T. Fulham, Middlesex, vietualler 
iloag, R. London, fishmonger 
-Harding, T. jun. Helstone, Cornwall, grocer 
Hodgkin, C. London, merchant 
“Hodson, T. Leominster, draper 
-Hitchon, 1. Kidderminster, woolstapler 
-Modgson, W, Kingston-upon-Hull, apotheeary 
Hayton, J, W. Holywell, wiremanutacturer 
‘Holdship, J. Cheltenham, glover 
Jackson, J. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, joiner 
Iles, J. Loudon, insurance-broker 


Johnston, G. Bristol, engraver 
Jackson, Ey Uley, Gloucester, clothier 
Leachy, D. London, merehant 
Lunn, D. London, hackneyman 
Lear, F. Bristol, butcher ’ 
if J. Kingsbridge, Devon, woollen-manufac- 
urer 

Lloyd, R. Liverpool, merchant 

gley, E..and W. Birch, Southwark, engravers 
Middlehurst, M. Wigan, Lancaster, shopkeeper 
Metcalf, W. Leicester Fields, linen-draper 
Mathews, T. London, stationer 
M‘Nae, Thomas, London, merchant 
Meanly,R. Bloxwich, butcher 
Merrot, J. Arlingham, cattle-dealer 
Morgan, T. and W. London, linen-drapers 
Mathie, W. and G, Yates, Liverpool, merchants 
Mitchinson, T. Great Driffield, York, grocer 
O’Brien, J. London, merchant 
Pritchard, W., and-E. Beran, Bristol, merchants 
Powell, T., and W. Brown, Liverpool, mer- 


chants 
Pell, W. London, chemist 
Peters, J. Dorking, lime-burner 
Pritchard, T. jun. Bristol, merchant 
Phillips, G. London, manufacturer in bronze 
Porter, J. Frome Selwood, clothier 
Pullen, D. London, bill-broker 
Peacock, R. Limehouse, corn-factor 
Roper, W. sen., J. and W. Roper, jun. Damens, 
near Keighly, Yorkshire, cotton-spianers 
Roaksley, J. Sheffield, grocer 
Riley, T. Wednesbury, Stafford, carpenter 
Slater, R. and J. Lancaster, cotton-spinners 
Saunders, J. and D. Gloucester, grocers 
Scholefield, J. York, woollen-cord-manufacturer 
Spitta, C. L. Camberwell, merchant 
Steedman, G. Vauxhall, Warwick, victualler 
Sanders, R. Worcester, glove-manufacturer 
Stone, R. Floore, Northampton, baker 
Summers, H. London, merchant 
Stanton, T. London, cheese-monger J 
Snell, T., J. Rowley, and C. Gadderer, Mill Wall, 
Limchouse, and London, merchants 
Savage, E. London, grocer 
Sprotson, S. London, merchant 
Scott, G. London, builder 
Taylor, W. Bermondsey, bricklayer and builder 
Thurnelli, W. London, upholsterer 
Watkins, E. London, tailor 
Watson, J., and P. Mills, Durham, ship-builders 
Watts, W. Manchester, calico-printseller 
Whitworth, O. Birstol, York, blanket-manufac- 
turer 
Wilson, R. London, warehouseman 
Wilson, H. jun. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
White, H. Warminster, linen-draper 
Woodhouse, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
Wrangle, J. Amwell, Hertford, coachmaker. 


List of Scorcu and DrvipENDs, announced in 
October 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


‘Anderson, M. and J. Paisley, merchants 
Anderson, W. Glasgow, ironmonger and merchant 
Andrew, M. and San, Glanderston, bleachers 
Alexander, R. Glasgow, merchant and manufac- 


turer 

Auchie, J. and J.and Co. Glasgow, and Dollar, 
Auchie, and Co. Kingston, Jamaica, mer- 
chants 

Balfour, J. Kirkaldy, merchant : 

Carmichael, D. Glasgow, merchant and general a- 
gen 

Carrick, J, Glasgow, china and earthen-ware deal- 


er 
Eddington, T. and Sons, Pheenix Foundery, Glas- 


row 
Ewing, we Glasgow, cotton-yarn merchant and 
yen 


Fergusop, G. and Co, Greenock, merchants 


Gardner, W. East Muir, coal-merchant, and brick 

am, J. jun. G w 
Greig, W. currier and Jeather-merchant 
Hooper, J. and Co. Hutchesontown of Glasgow, 


brewers 

W.wright and ship-owner, Meckven, Perth- 
shire 

Johnston, W. Pleasance, Edinburgh, grocer and 

Mactrayne, D and Co. Glingow, 

acbrayne, D. and Co. w, man 

Macdonald, N. partner of R. Macdonald and Son, 
Glasgow, clothiers _ 

Macfarlane, T. and A. Bridgton, Glasgow, cotton- 
spinners 


Macfarlane, D. Glasgow, grocer 

Macindoe, C. Glasgow, merchan 

Mackenzie, G. Perth, boot aud shoe maker + 
Maclean, J. Kilmarnock, »et-manufacturer 
Dykeban, near Paisley, 
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Menzies, T. Glasgow, vintner 

Morrison.and Watson, Glasgow, merchants 
Pollock, A, and J. Paisley, cotton-yarn merchants 
Rankine, J. Dundee, merchant 

Stark, W. Auchtermuchty, merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 
Brown, M. and Co, Glasgow, manufacturers; by 
J. Maegavin, accountant there, 25d Nov, 
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Forbes, W. Peterhead, merchant and ship builder 
by W. Gamack, writer there, lst Dee, 
Smith, J. Aberdeen, merchant; by W. Kennedy 
* advocate there, 27th Dee. 
Speed, G. Perth, merehant; by G. Johftstone, 
merchant there, 2Uth Nov, 


THE LATE LORD SOMERVILLE. 


Fate has, during the last twelve months, 
deprived the Scottish Peerage of some of 
its noblest names. The three premier peers, 
Dukes of Hamilton, Buccleuch, and Len- 
nox, and the Earl of Errol, (eldest of the 
Scottish Earls,) have been successively re- 
moved from the scene. Of these, with the 
exception of the Duke of Hamilton, there 
were none whose age prepared their friends 
for the fatal change. The others were in 
the prime of life, or little past it; in ma- 
ture manhood, fitted by experience for coun- 
cil, and not disqualified by age from active 
exertion. To this melancholy list we have 
now to add Lord SOMERVILLE’s name, 
ranking among the most ancient of the Scot- 
tish Barons by the right of birth, and en- 
titled, by every personal quality, to the deep 
and affectionate regrets of his countrymen. 
The following particulars regarding this la- 
mented nobleman have been communica- 
ted to us by good authority. 

John, the fifteenth Lord Somerville, suc- 
ceeded to his uncle in 1796. He was soon 
afterwards elected one of the sixteen repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland, and sat in two 
successive Parliaments in that capacity. He 
was appointed President of the Board of 
Agriculture, an office which he filled for 
several years with much honour to himself 
and eminent advantage to the objects of 
thatinstitution. Before he succeeded to his 
title he had already distinguished himself 
by his zeal in agricultural pursuits, and, in- 
deed, in every object which could promote 
the national welfare and general comfort of 
the people. He was early distinguished by 
the tavour of his Sovereign, or rather, if we 
may use the term, by the friendship of that 
revered Prince. His Majesty, shortly after 
Lord Somerville’s succession to his title and 
estates, took an opportunity to Jet him know 
that he was not ignorant how his time had 
been employed. ‘+ The pursuits of agricul- 
ture,” said the King, ** particularly become 
an English gentleman, and I wish more of 
the British nobility displayed the same zeal 
for public improvement.” Lord Somer- 
ville’s appointment as one of the Lords of 
the Bed-Chambet followed in a few years. 
This office gave him immediate access to 
the person of his Monarch, and a congeni- 
ality of pursuits united them stil) more in- 


‘famately; but although a courtier, Lord 


Somerville could not be termed, in thie or. 
dinary acceptation of the word, a politician. 
He returned with the most dutiful affection 
the regard of his Sovereign; he felt his du- 
ty as a member of the Legislature, and ho- 
noured and admired the British constitu- 
tion ; but he kept aloof from political par- 
ty, detested political intrigue, and never 
permitted difference of political opinion to 
interrupt the harmony of private society. 
When he served his friends, and he was 
most anxious to forward the views of those 
whom he thought deserving, ‘he did it by 
his interest with those in power not as @ 
politician, but as a private friend ; and as 
no man was more generally beloved, his in- 
fluence was such as usually rendered his soli- 
citations effectual, and many who now be- 
wail his death must add the tears of grati- 
tude to those of friendly sorrow. 

Lord Somerville’s favourite studies were 
of an agricultural nature, and respected the 
growth of stock, the improvement of land, 
and the other objects of national economy. 
His skill, even in the minutia’ of these pur- 
suits, was so remarkable, that a Lord of the 
Bed-Chamber, and one of the best-bred men 
in Europe, was often chosen an arbiter by 
the professional graziers and butchers of 
Smithfield, to decide disputed questions 
concerning the weight and value of cattle. 
In fact, he had turned the full energy of 
an active and enterprising mind into this 
particular channel, and had obtained a pro- 
portional acquaintance with all the details 
of information concerned with it. 

These favourite pursuits engaged Lord 
Somerville in the prosecution of various 
schemes, some of which proved eminently 
successful, while others terminated in fai- 
lure. The same may be said of various 
a in which he threw out hints 

or national improvement in general, and 
for abridging and facilitating the labours 
of agriculture. But whatever difference of 
opinion may exist concerning the wisdomt 
or expediency of his plans, the determined 
purity of his motives was never doubted. 
As an author, indeed, he had no ambition 
to be distinguished, farther than by throw- 
ing together various and miscellaneous 
hints, suggested by his active mind and 
keen observation. And of his schemes it 
might be in general observed, that none 
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terminated in any selfish prospect of ad- 
vantage to himself, but were ae greund- 
ed upon views of general national 
utility. The pains which he devoted to 
following out such objects, indicated a per- 
severance equal to his quickness of obser- 
vation, and more than once succeeded in 
realizing views, which, at first sight, seem- 
ed altogether fanciful. Even where he 
failed, his miscarriage was a caution to 
others, as a stranded vessel becomes a bea- 
con to those who hold the same course. In 
these thegreat pursuits of Lord Somerville's 
life, he may he well said to have deserved 
the gratitude of his co 

In religion, Lord Somerville was a hum- 
ble and devout Christian, regular in his 
attendance upon the duties of religion, and 
sincere in the practice of its precepts. His 
private virtues we cannot here delineate, 
without violating the delicacy whieh attend- 
ed his conduct during life, and ought to 
follow him to his tomb. It is enough to 
say, that he was an affectionate brother, an 
easy master, an active and affectionate 
friend. Few men, indeed, have possessed 
a kinder and more benign spirit; and its 
influence extended itself not only around the 
social eircle of friends. and relatives whe 
surrounded him, but diffused itself amongst 
his domestics, and even. descended to the 
mute animals, who were the companions 
and instruments of his amusements. A na- 
ture, so susceptible of kindly emotions, was 
of course liable to occasional irritability. 
But the flash of passion was as transitory as 
it was sudden, and if, im the course of its 
influence, he conceived himself te have ia- 
jured the feelings of his meanest dependent, 

was uneasy until he had in seme way 
or other made atonement for the supposed 


In society, Lord Somerville’s 
diffused a degree of general cheerfulness, 
and even happiness, which, perhaps, m 
more more witty, or more 


would have in vain endeavoured to i 


him 


sense to discover, the particular taste of his 
friends or his M imter- 
ested as he usually was in the prosecution 


. Of some favourite scheme of his own, he was 


[Nov. 
by it as to prevent his 
interesting hi in the its of his 
friends. Somerville’s kindness seem. 
ed to give him the same prejudice in favour 
of the improvements or plans of his friends, 
which self-love, in most instances, is apt to 
limit toone’s own. He delighted to praise, 
not from a desire of increasing his own po. 
a as bespeaking favour, but from an 

nest and kindly feeling, which veiled the 
defects of his friends, and augmented their 
merits even in his own eyes. He brought 
cheerfulness with him into society, and lett 
content and augmented happiness behind 
him. 

Lord Somerville spent a considerable 
portion of his time in Scotland every year. 
The society m that country is still some- 
what Inmited by the exchusive prejudices of 
an ancient gentry in favour of their own 
rank. No man, im 2 rational degree, knew 
the value of ancient family and high birth 
better than Lerd Somerville, but he endea- 
voured on many occasions, and with emi- 
nent success, to unite the different ranks of 
society, without hurting the feelings of the 
lower, or compromising the dignity of the 
higher orders ; and it was the usual con- 
sequence, that the latter departed instruct- 
ed, and the former honoured, and both 
gratified from their mutual intercourse. 

_ Lerd Somerville’s and manners 


ed in public life by patriotism, and an en- 
country to whi e belon 

his numerous friends, from the warmth of 
his heart and the amiable personal qualities 


| 
— 
+} 
ae 
were admirably qualified to render him 
“ee the central point of such asociety. To a 
yay ie | handsome person and face he added tlie 

| most polished manners, uniting framkness, 

eee, 1h kindness, and courtesy, im such just pro- 

portion, that it was impossible to say which 

| quality predeminated. He had the’ rare 

Ay Bree Pia hts merit (only to be found in a Briton of high 
rank) ef combining the knowledge of the 
offence. agriculturist with the manners of the eour- 

tier ; and, as has been said of Virgil in his 

Georgics, could treat even of the lowest a- 

nity of character. In these pursutts, as 
well as in the rural sports, which he fol- 
a bocture of British lowed keenly and successfully, he had fre- 

ate oo literature; and he was, im particular, so quent and familiar intereourse with the 

m4 nea oY well acquainted with the works of Shake- lower classes and peasantry, and most of | 

them in the neightourhoed were known 
: him by person and name ; yet his affabih- 

tal. ( Ye ly an allusion to his writings. But Lord ty was so well qualified by dignity, that 

| Ag Somerville had chiefly studied the great there occurred no instance of any ene being - 
dee a _ book of human life; and his conversation seduced by it to exceed the bounds of due 
was full of anecdotes, both serious. and hu- respect. His extensive and well-judged 

ee oe m morous, which evinced the depth of his charities rendered him still dearer to the | 
ba) $F og observation and his knowledge of charac- lower classes, and it was always with an 

* ter. especial view to their augmented comforts 

a These talents for conversation were regu- that he shaped those various plans on which 

4 ? lated as well as adorned by his general dis- his mind was so actively employed» 

position to please and toamuse. His good Such was Lord Somerville. Distinguish- 

| nature led him to search for, and his 
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which we have endeavoured to desctibe. 
These properties had, doubtless, their cor- 
responding foibles, arising out of a sanguine 
temper and quick feelings. But these were 
of a nature so innocent, that, like a slight 
irregularity in a beautiful countenance, 
they. rather gave individuality te the cha- 
racter than impaired its lustre. Although 
Lord Somerville’s health had been early 
impaired by the consequences of a severe 
fall from a curricle, it was so far restored 
that his friends nuight, in the course of na- 
ture, have long enjoyed the happiness of 
his society. Diss aliter visem! And we 
may add, that it is no good omen of the 
times, otherwise gloomy, when those so well 
qualified by situation and talents to sustnin 
the best interests of the country, are remo- 
ved from us when their serviees might bo 
most availing. 
When the fatal period arrived, Lord 


Somerville was travelling towards Italy, 
with his sister, Miss Somerville. With his 
usual kindness, he had left his surgeon be- 
hind him at Pontarlier, to attend a coun. 
tryman of distinction, whom he found ex- 
tremely ill at that place. He himself en- 
joyed his usual state of health until he was 
attacked by a dysentery at Vevai, of which 
the symptoms soon proved mortal. He 
lingered till the Sth.of this month, posses- 
sed of his senses, reconciled to his fate, and 
endeavouring to soothe the sorrows of those 
around him. ‘The presence of an English 
clergyman afforded hivn in his last moments 
the consolation of receiving the visible sym- 
bols of that religion which he hadalways sm- 
cerely professed. On the Sth he expired, 
when, to borrow an idea from a poet whom 
he read and relished, a warmer heart was 
never nade cold by death. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGS, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 18. At Florence, the Lady of 
Roderick M‘Niel, Esq. a daughter. 

25. At Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
the Lady of Captain William Marshall, of 
the Hon. East India Company's service, 
a daughter. 

— At Gatehouse, the wife 
M‘Nish, carpenter, two sons and a daug 
ter, all full-grown children. 

26. At Melsetter, the Lady of Robert 
Heddle, Esq. of Melsetter, a son. | 

28. The Lady of Dugald M*Dougall, 
Esq. of Gallanach, a daughter. 

30. At the house of his Majesty's En- 
voy at Berlin, the Lady of George Sholto 
Douglas, Esq. Seeretary of Legation at that 
Court, a daughter. 

Oct. 1. The Lady of Major Nickle, 88th 
regiment, a son. 


8 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Colonel Max- 
well, a son. 

2. The Lady of Captain James, of the 2d 
or R. N. B. Dra a daughter. ‘ 

— At King’s Place, Leith Walk, Edin- 
-burgh, Mrs Captain M‘Viear, R. N. a 
daughter. 

3. At Dublin, her E the Count- 
ess of Talbot, a son. monn 
__ = At Lochmalony, the of M 
Horsburgh, a son. 

4. At Foss, Mrs Stewart of Foss, a son- 

5. In Great Wellington Street, Leith, 


a 
_ 6. The Lady of Peter Horrocks of Pen- 
Wortham Lodge, Esq. a son. 


the Lady of Captain Romer, royal artillery, | 


6. At New, Mrs Dr Forbes, Strathdon, 
a son. 

&. At Lochnaw Castle, Lady Agnew, a 
son. 

10. At Inverugie, Mrs Stuart, a son. 

At Arch Cliff Fort, Dover, the Lady 
of Captain Duncan Grant, royal artillery, 
‘a son and heir. ; 

11. At his Lordship’s house, in Berkeley 
Square, Londen, the Countess of Jersey, a 
‘son. 

14. At Stone Lodge, near Ipswieh, the 
‘Lady of the Honourable George Lennox, 
a daughter. 

— At Paris, the Lady of Alexander H. 
Hamilton, Esq. of the Retreat, in Devon- 
shire, and of Hullerhirst, in Ayrshire, a 
daughter. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Morehead, wife 
of the Rev. R. Morehead, a daughter. ° 

— At Kennington, Mrs J. Mackie, a 
daughter. 

16. Lady William Russell, a son and 


17. At Boath, Lady Dunbar, » son and 


— Mrs Lyon, Forth Street, Edinburgh, 
‘a daughter. 


ter. 
18 At Auchlunies, Mrs Gordon, a 
daughter. 
' 20. At Hopetoun House, the Countess of 
Hopetoun, a son. 

21. At Tayside, Mrs Dawson, a son. 

~ 22. At Belvidere, the Lady of John Ro- 
-bertson, Esq. of Foveran, a som. 
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. — Mrs Buchanan, 16, Duke Street, hats 
— Mrs Alexander Ross, George Square, 
Edinburgh, a son. | 
— The Duchess of Mecklenburgh, a 
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23. At Dublin, the Lady of Major Men- 
zies, 42d regiment, a daughter. | 

— At Eskmount, the Hon. Mrs Ogilvy 
of Clova, a daughter. 

26. At Camberwell Grove, London, Mrs 
William Scott, a son. 

26. Mrs Hogarth, Hart Street, Edin- 
burgh, a hter. 

— a Nelson Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Dalrymple, a son. 

_ Lately. A poor woman, the wife of a 
labouring man, named Scully, residing at 
Glengariff, near Bantry, was safely deliver- 
ed of four children, three sons and a daugh- 
ter, who are likely to live. and do well. 
Mrs White humanely supplied the mother 
and infants with every necessary. It is not 
a little extraordinary, that, twelve months 
ago, another poor woman, living in the 
same place, was brought to bed of: three 
children, at a birth, who were provided for 
by Mrs White, and are all living at present. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 8 At Gretna Green, onthe 8th 
ult. and at St Andrew’s Church, Holborn, 
London, on the 4th October, William Plo- 
mer, Esq. son of the late Sir William Plo- 
mer, to Catharine Wilhelmina, only daugh- 
ter of William Pagan, Esq. Edinburgh. 

15. At Perpignan, near Toulouse, France, 
the Marquis de Chesnel, Lieutenant-Cole- 
nel of the Legion of Light Infantry of the 
Pyrenees Orientales, to Mary Louisa, eld- 
est daughter of Brigadier-General Sir Sam. 
Bentham, R. S. G. of Berry Lodge, Hants. 

21. At Paris, Captain George ‘Tyler, 
Royal Navy, to Miss Sullivan, daughter 
of the Right Hon. John Sullivan of Rich- 
ings Lodge, Bucks. 

27. Colonel Sherlock, of the 4th regi- 
ment of dragoon guards, to Emma, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Wylde, Prebendary of 
Southwell, and Rector of St Nicholas’s, 
Nottingham. 

28. At Kinouchtree, Sir James Dalrym- 
ple Hay, Bart. of Park Place, to Elizabeth, 
cldest daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Heron Maxwell, Bart. of Springkell. 

29. At Tweedhill, Mr Thomas Logan, 
to Miss Catharine Logan, daughter of the 
late George Logan, Esq. of Edrom. 

30. At Paris, Winchcombe Henry Hart- 

ley, Esq. late Judge at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to Mary, daughter and sole heiress 
oftae late Wilbraham Harris, Esq. of Rose- 
warren House, . 
_ Oct, 2. At Brighton, Robert Lewis, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Sir Rich- 
ard Onslow, Bart. G. C. B. an Admiral of 
the Red, and Lieutenant-General of Ma- 
rines. 


4. Robert Allan, Esq. n, to Mrs 
Sophia Bertram, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr Thomas Hardy, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical His 


tory in the University of Edin. 
boast, aml of the uministers of that. 
y: 
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4. At Leith, Joseph Johnston, Esq. 
merchant, Dundee, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Robert Coldstream, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith. 

— At Stewarton manse, Mr John Tor- 
rance, surgeon, Kilmarnock, to Miss Janet 
Douglas, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Douglas. 

5. At Teignmouth, Devonshire, John 
Cave, Esq. of Brentry House, Gloucester. 
shire, to Catharine Margaret Strachan, 
daughter of John Strachan, Esq. of Stra- 
chan, county of Stirling. 

— At St Mary-la-bonne Church, London, 
Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor, to Char- 
lotte Albinia, eldest daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Disbrowe, Esq. 

6. At Monks Kirby, Warwickshire, Sir 
Francis Brian Hill, K. T. S. son of Sir 
John Hill, Bart. of Hawkestone Park, 
Shropshire, to’ Emily Lissy, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Powys, of 
Berwick-house, Esq. 

8. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Ar- 
chibald James Hamilton, younger of Dal- 
sq. to Margaret Sibella, second 
daughter of William Ramsay, Esq. banker. 

iv. At London, Charles Bertram, Esq. 
of New Bond Street, to Anne, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Price, Esq. of Warham, 
Herefordshire. 

1]. At Luchenbreck, David Irving, 
surgeon in the service of the Hon. Kast In- 
dia Company, to Margaret, daughter of 
William Brown, Fsq. of Linkins. 

— At Hallrule, in Roxburghshire, Wil- 
liam Filder, Esq. Deputy Commissary Ge- 
neral of the Forces, to Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Wilson, Esq. of Hallrule. 

12. At Renfrew, Mr Thomas Black, of 
the Excise, to Marion, second daughter of 
George Boyd, Esq. Renfrew. 

— At London, William S. Cumming, 
Esq. surgeon in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Ann, second daughter of 
John Stewart, Esq. of Burton Crescent. 

14, At Birdsyards Cottage, near Forres, 
Lieutenant Arthur Gray, 24th foot, to Ma- 
ry, fourth daughter of George Kay, Esq. 

15. At Dalkeith, Jamies Alexander, Esq. 
banker, to Catharine, daughter of Doctor 
Andrew Graham, Dalkeith. 

— At Edinburgh, William Forman, 
Esq. surgeon in Shields, to Anne, young- 
est daughter of Mr W. Ballingall, of the 
London Shipping Company’s smack Su- 
perb. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. Andrew M‘- 
Neil, Blantyre Works, to Margaret, eldest 
daughtey of the Rey. James Imrie, Glas- 


gow. 
16. Dr Burnside, Royal Navy, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late David B of 

18. At London, Colonel Fitzclarence, to 
Miss Wyndham, second danghter of the 
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18. At Gartcows, George Meck, Esq. of 
Campfield, to Jess, second daughter of John 
Heugh of Gartcows, Esq. 

— At Ayr, Patrick Gilmour, Esq. of the 
city of Londonderry, to Miss Christie Ha- 
milton, eldest daughter of Charles Dal- 
rymple, Esq. Gill’s Cottage, county of Lon- 
donderry. 

19. At Edinburgh, William Whyte 
merchant, Leith, to Margaret, daughter of 
the late Robert Miller, of Milntown, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

20. At Barry Cottage, James Gordon, 
Fsq. Paymaster of the 92d regiment, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of Robert 
Knight, Esq. Portsoy. 

21. At Greenwich, by the Rev. R. Dal- 
lin, Abram Constable, Esq. of Mount 
Pleasant House, Lewisham, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the Coun- 
ties of Kent and Surrey, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Mr Edward Brown, coal-mer- 
chant, London Street, Greenwich. ; 

— At Dungannon, Ireland, David Ro- 
bert Ross, Esq. of Rosstrevor, to Miss Har- 
riot Knox, second daughter of the Hon. 
and Very Reverend the Dean of Down, and 
niece to Viscount Northland. 

25. At Athlone, John M‘Roberts, Esq. 
M. D. second son of James M‘Roberts, 
Esq. of Listoodor, county of Down, to Ma- 
ry, second daughter of the deceased Wil- 
liam Finlayson, Esq. late of Union Place, 
Aberdeen. 

— At Whitehouse, James Skinner, Esq. 
writer, Edinburgh, to Jean, youngest 
daughter of Robert Vernor, Esq, late of 
Fisnerrow. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Braid, 
Paisley, to Miss Anna Lang, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lang, Esq. of Flemington. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Gardner, 
to Eliza Mary, daughter of Mr Alexander 
Grant, writer. 

26. At Castlebellingham, Ireland, the 
Rev. Thomas Plunket, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. William C. Plunket, to Lou- 
isa Jane, second daughter of the late John 
William Foster, Esq. 
 — At Hillhouse, Robert Ramage Liston, 
Esq. to Janet, eldest daughter of George 
Johnston, Esq- of Hillhouse. 

29. At Edinburgh, Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 
Baronet, of Mill-bridge House, in the coun- 
ty of York, to Jacobina, youngest daughter 
of the late Captain John Macdonell, Ber- 
wick-upon-T weed. 

—— Robert Marshall, Esq. writer to the 
signet, to Mrs. Shirley, late wife of Captain 
Shirley. 

— Mr John Pillans, printer, to Helen, 
eldest daughter, of Mr Archibald Glen, 
corn-merchant, Edinburgh. 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, William Ronald, 
Esq. Captain in his Majesty’s Gth regiment, 
to Elizabeth George, daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-General Benson. 


}. At Haddington, David Skirving, Esq 
Garleton, to Margaret Lindsay, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Scot, one 
of the ministers of Haddington. 

— At Innerkip, Mr Neill Whyte, mer- 
chant, Greenock, to Miss Janet Smith, In. 
nerkip. 

2. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Armour, mer- 
chant, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
Alexander Brown, Esq. of Meiklehill. 

Lately. The Archdeacon of Kildare, eld- 
est sou of the Lord Bishop of Kildare, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Owsley Rowley, 
Esq. of the Priory, Huntingdonshire. 

— At Bath, Henry Andrews Drummond, 
Esq. Commander of the Hon. East India 
Company’s ship Castle Huntly, to Maria, 
only daughter of the late Captain Tur- 
quand, Royal Navy. 

—At Woodhouse, Mr Turnbull of Ox- 
nam-Row, to Miss C. Scott, second daugh- 
ter of Mr Scott, Woodhouse, near Jedburgh. 


DEATHS. 

May 2. At Sattara, in the East Indies, 
in his 32d year, after a short illness of 
seven hours, caught by infection, while ad- 
ministering relief to a poor native Indian, 
Alex. Gordon, Esq. Surgeon on the Bombay 
establishment, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Dr Gordon, one of the ministers of Aber- 
deen. 

June 14. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. Gregory Page, of the Bengal Ksta- 
blishment. 

July 18 At Rio Bueno, Jamaica, Mr 
Charies Bruce, of Musselburgh. , 

26. At the island of Jamaica, of the 
yellow fever, Mr James Robertson, second 
son of Adjutant James Robertson, of the 
Berwickshire yeomanry cavalry, aged 19. 

— At Bellfield Plantation, Demerara, 
Mr George Reid, son of the late James 
R«id, Esq. of Ardoch. 

dug. 6, At Kingston, Jamaica, after 
three days illness of yellow fever, in the 
24th year of his age, Mr John Morison, 
surgeon, second son of Mr James Mori- 
son, White Hart Inn, Dalkeith. . 

13. At Philadelphia, Mrs John Chalmers, 
formerly of Brownfield, Glasgow. Her 
death was occasioned by bathing in cold 
water when the body was. overheated. 
What is remarkable, her husband died the 
same time last year, by drinking cold 
water, soon after his arrival from Britain. 

22. At Jamaica, Lieutenant-Colonel? E. 
P. Sparrow, Deputy Adjutant-General’ on 
that station. 

23. At the Lodge St Vincent, George 
Whitefield, Esq. 

28. At Up Park Camp, Jamaica, of yel- 
low fever, after an illness of 48 hours, 
Lieutenant George Mackie, 92d regiment. 
Lieutenant Mackie was the 6th surviying 
son of the late William Mackie, Ormiston, 
East Lothian. He Began his military life 
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as Ensign in the 92d ent, or Gordon 4. At Ayr, Mr David M‘Whinnie, 
Highlanders, in which he served for the writer. 

period of eleven the last fourof 5. At Florence, the Dowager Countess 


which he filléd the situation of Adjutant to 
the corps. He was present with this dis- 
tinguished regiment during its campaigns 
in Portugal and Spain, and shared its glo- 
ry in the field of Waterloo, where it made 
itself so conspicuous, where all were brave. 
There he received a wound, from the effects 
of which he was continuing to suffer at the 
time of his decease. Mild in his temper, 
but ardent in his affections—eager, as far as 
his power extended, to promote the happi- 
ness of others, Lieutenant Mackie was, in 
his turn, a favourite with all, while his 
keen sense of honour, and the refinement 
of his manners, made love be always min- 
gled with respect. In the affairs of life, 
there is generally a combination of circum- 
stances, and a favourable conjuncture of 
events, without the aid of which, merit is 
kept comparatively obscure, but in the 
tion, in the sound- 
ness of his judgment, his accurate discharge 
of duty, and the anxiety he evinced to rise 
in his ion, there was enough to war- 
and a wider been 

exertion, he would Lave left behind him a 
more un memorial, than the affec- 
tionate regrets of his admiring friends. 

28. At Stoney Hill, Jamaica, of the yel- 
low fever, Lieut-Colonel Blainey, of the 
92d regiment of foot. It wonld 
sible to do justice to the memory of this 
very excellent officer, by enum his 
many amiable qualities; it is only 


who had the happiness of ae him Toy 
imely loss, 


that can justly appreciate his 
which is so deeply felt by his disconsolate 


widow, his family, and the regiment to — 


which he belonged. 

31. At Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the 
20th year of his age, Mr George Clark, 
third son of the late Mr William Clark, 
Blair’s Arms Inn, Portpatrick. 


Sept. 21. Mr George Coulter, preacher 


of the 3; a character well known in 
Ayrshire, ire, and Galloway. 
23. At Lambridge-house, near Bath, 


tal Medical Societies in Edin- 
, and Dublin, eldest surviving son of 
the Thomas Percival, M. D. 


26. At Kirkwall, Barbara Manson, re- 
lict of the late Dr Paterson there. 

30. At Annan, Miss Ann, second " 
ter of John Little, Esq. Provost of 


=" 1. In Craven Street, London, Ben- 
jamin Ross, Esq. of Tain. ; 

2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Robertson, 
daughter of the late Rev. Francis Robertson, 
minister of Clyne, in Sutherlandshire. — 


tain Wainwrig 


At Townend of 


25. At Edinburgh, Mr George Yooll, | 


6. Tn the S4th of her age, Eliza. 


‘beth, eldest daughter of the Rev, Dr Mac- 


leod, Rector of St Anne’s, Westminster,— 
And, August last, in the 

ear of his hi son, Roderick 

— At Gourock Bay, Duncan M‘Keller, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

. At Anderston, Captain and Adjutant 
Martin Robertson, 3d regiment Royal La- 
narkshire local militia. 

_ = At Crieff, Mary Drummond, wife of 
‘Mr David Porteous, distiller. 

— At Dawlish, Devonshire, in the 49th 
year of his age, the Hon. William Leason, 
third son of Joseph the first Earl of Mill- 
town. 

8. At Forres, peer Neil Smith, M. 
D, surgeon, royal navy. 
ett At St Andrew’s, William Spink, 


pl At Peattown House, Dumbarton- 
shire, in the 68th year of her age, Isabella 
of the late Dugald 
Campbell eattownh. 
In Row, London, aged 53, 
Lady Burrough, wife of the Hon. Mr Jus- 
tice Burrough. 7 
— At Aberdeen, Mrs Captain Living- 
stan. 
10. At Craigrothy, Oliver Gourlay, Esq. 
AtG near 
Joseph Shearer, late Quartermaster of the 
artillery. 
11. At Bernice, Argyleshire, Donald 
‘Fletcher, Esq, of Bernice. : 
— At Anniston, John Rait, Esq. of 


Anniston. 
— At G , Mrs Hamilton, widow 


of the deceased Arch. Hamilton, Esq. 


— In the Dock-yard, ’ 

ht, Governor of the Royal 
Naval College, which appointment he only 
enjoyed since the eave of Admiral 
Gifford, about ten days. 

John 
of Townend. 


— At Ayr, after an illness of 15 years, 


Mr John M*Kinnon, in the 34th year of 


his 
John Langharne, Esq. Vice-Admiral of 
the White. 
— At Symington, Mr William ’ 
late watchmaker in Edinburgh. 
At the Hague, her Royal 
the Princess Do of 
burg. Her Royal Highness was 
November 1770, and. was consequently not 


‘quite 49 years old. 


— At Greenock, M‘Fa » 
geon, heed: fate oval avy: 
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